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ADVERTISEMENT. 


An Embassy to China is so rare an event in the history ol‘ 
Europe, that a correct narrative ol' the occurrences attend- 
ing it possesses a degree' of int(*rcst, almost independent of 
the mode in vvhieli the narrative itself may he executed. 
Tliis consideration has induced the author to o-ive his 
Journal to the pidvlic, and has inspired, lie trusts, a well- 
founded conhde'iice in their indulgence to deficiencies of 
style and arrangement. 

In his statement of juiblic proceedings, the author has 
reei'ived the sanction of those, whose situations in the 
Ihnbassy best (jualilied tlunn to lorm a judgment; and he 
has aj)j)lied his utmost powers of personal observation, to 
give an accurate description of the country and of its 
inhabitants. 


If such be the impression received by the public, the 
])urpose,s of the author are fully etfected ; and he has only 
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to regret, that the absence of assistance, perhaps arising 
from the want of solicitation on his part, should have 
rendered the work less complete than it nhght otherwise 
have be(m. 

For the Drawings and Geographical Illustrations, the 
author is chiefly indebted to his friend the Honourable 
Charles Abbot: Mr. Maync, master ol' the Alceste, and 
Mr. Brownrigg, midshipman of the same ship, have also 
lent their assistance. 

Had the author’s intention been known, or indeed had 
it existed at Canton, the value of the work would pro- 
bably have been increased, by some efforts of ]\Ir. Havell’s 
pencil ; these will now, however, be reserved for a separate 
publication. 

An Appendix of Official Papers, chiefly translations from 
the Chinese, and an Itinerary corresponding with the text, 
are added to the work. 
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CHA^TIiR I. 


Eighth of February, — ^We embarked on board his 

Majesty's ship' Alceste, Captain Murray Maxwell ; the 
grea.ter number, I believe, trith less of expectation for the 
future, than of regret* at leaving England. The voyage 
roust in. fact occupy so ipany months, that the most san- 
guine cannot yet d well 'upom the scene^ awaiting- them at 
its termination With any degree of inter^t ; at^ tHo^ who 
have perused the accounts of the form^ embassy, com- 
menced too as it was under better prosprots, can scarcely 
anticipate either public success or private gratilkation from 
any events likely to occur during our progress through 
China. 

We sailed from Spithead in company wj|^ his Majesty's 
brig Lyra, Captain Basil Hidl, and the Honourable Co^~' 
pany's ship General Hewitt, Captain Walter Campbell, 
taken up by the Court of Directors for the iJonveyance of 
the bulkier articles of-ihe stoses and presents. 

On the 18th of February we reached Funcfad roads, where 
wc found his Majesty’s ship Phaeton, proceeding to St. Helena 
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Lowe, and his Majesty’s ship Niger, bound 
to America with the Right Honourable C. Bagot, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. Both these ships had experienced very bad weather, 
which we had fortunately escaped by being delayed a few 
days at Portsmouth. We left the roads the same evening, 
and proceeded in company with the Lyra and Hewitt to 
lat.^O°. 04', south and Ion. 31*. 44'. west, where we separated, 
they continuing their voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
while we directed our course to the Brazils, always an object 
of attraction, but more particularly so at the present mp- 
ment, when the residence of the Prince Regent of Portugal 
at Rio Janeiro, and the state of the Spanish provinces, give 
to South America a high degree of political interest. 

The Embassador and Captain Maxwell had the less hesi- 
tation in thus diverging from the regular course, as the 
superiority in sailing of the Alceste over the other ships 
rendered it nearly certain that no prolongation of the 
voyage generally would thereby be produced. 

21st March, 1816. — Anchored in the harbour of Rio Ja- 
neiro. The morning found us nearly in the centre of an 
amphitheatre of mountains, at the distance of seven miles. 
An opening between two extremes of land marked the cn- 

i 

trance of the harbour ; on the right is the fort of Santa Cruz, 
on the left that of Saint Lucie. The ranges presented in 
most places ccmical summits, and althougkone has especially 
obtained the appellation of Sugar Xtoaf, it is rather from its 
supmor precipitous hei^t, than from being singular in its 
shape. At this distance the beauty of the scenery is prin- 
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oipally derived from the extent and of 

the fonns assumed by the difrerent ranges. The entrance 
to the harbour seemed about , three -quarters of a mile' in 
breadth; and ranges of mountains, whose relative distances 
were marked by the position of the clouds resting upon their 
summits, formed the back ground. On approaching nearer 
to the entrance the scene became indescribably sublime and- 
beautiful ; the mountains, that had formed the amphitheatre 
on a nearer view divided themselves into islands and separate 
headlands; several were thickly, though perhaps not loftily, 
wooded. Fortifications, detached houses, villages,, and con> 
vents, occupied different positions ; the eye wandered in 
rapturous observation over an endless variety of picturesque; 
combinations, presenting a totality of wonderous sceneiy, 
detached parts of which were within the reach of the painter, 
but the general effect must equally defy pictorial and verbal 
description. In variety of expression the scene somewhat 
resembled the harbour of Constantinople, but the featmres 
of nature are here on a grander scale. 

The death of the Queen of Portugal, which occuired 
yesterday, has communicated a character of npisy and lu- 
minous melanclioly to the harbour and environs of the town. 
Guns are fired every five minutes fr^m the ships and bat- 
teries, and the convents and churches are ilkuninated. Her 
majesty had an attack of illness six weeks since, from which 
period she gradually sunk under the infirmities of age. - The 
king was much attached to her, and notwithstanding Her 
unfortunate derangement, never omitted the dmly domestic 
demonstrations of respect and regard. Her insanity was not 
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Mid it is raid that her remarks during her 
lueid intervals displayed ability, and probably produced the 
greater effect from the peculiar circumstances under Whidi 
they were made. 

No decisive line has been adopted by this court respect- 
ing the Swinish revolted provinces. Neutrality armed, and 
equal to eventual hostility, would seem the present intention. 
Artjguez, formerly a smuggler, afterwards employed to pro- 
tect the revenue, at present master of Monte Video and 
twenty other towns^ appears one of the most prominent men 
amongst the Spanish patriots. Originally possessed of pro- 
perty and personal influence, he^eems by his spirit of enter- 
prise to have acquired and maintained considerable advan- 
tages over his competitors by a permanency of system in his 
administration, a want of which has been the great cause of 
weakness at Buenos Ayres. The inhabitants of the latter 
jflftce are represented as well inclined to England, whose pro- 
tection and rule they would gladly accept; they are only 
united with Artiguez in a determination to resist Old Spain. 

We landed on the 24th of March, and were most hospi- 
tably received by Mt. Chamberlain, the British consul and 
charg6 d'affaires. He immediately commenced to perform 
his promise of shewing us the most beautiful parts of the 
scenery in the vicinity of St. Sebastian, and we rode with 
him to Bottofogo beach, the favourite drive of the prin- 
cesses and ladies of Rio. An arm of the sea is here so com- 
pieieiy inclosed by headlands, that it has the appearance 
and name of a lake. We rode along a lane, not unlike 
parts of England, with this difference, that the hedges were 
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formed, by. choice shrubs ; the briUiancy of the.veiidiUK^ even 
at this un&vourajble season, particularly attracted our nqtioe^ 
Mt. Chamberlain's house is in the suburb or village of Cateti, 
deriving its name from the small stream the Gaiteti, crosi^ 
by a bridge of a single arch near , the village. 

On the 25th we- visited the. Russian consul, Mr. Langs- 
dorf^, who> resides during the hot season in a cottage near 
the sununit of. the Ccxcovado hill, vulgarly called Lord 
Hood's Nose, His object in selecting this situation is^ both 
to avoid the heat. and to pursue, his researches in natural 
history. . Uniting science to enthnsiasin, he never loses an 
opportunity of adding to his collection, and in the . pursuit 
of his favouiTte studies he defies every species of fatigue and 
inconvenience. The whole of the road, from the commeqipe, 
ment of the ascent to the summit, presented a successib^ of 
beautiful scenery. An immense ravine, richly and imper* 
viously wooded, occupied the bottom, and the ascent rose 
in undiminished verdure and . fertility to all the sublimity of 
mountain magnificence. Tim total failure of the rains tliis sea, 
son has taken much from the brilliancy of the verdure, .and 
the variety of the. dowers, with which the earth and trees are 
usually covered ; enough, however, still remained to saturate 
the unaccustomed eye. The rexia, mimosa, acacid, and fern, 
grow to the size of large trees ; and the shrubs, which in, 
England are the reward of labour and artificial aid, here 
swarm in all the wild profusion of bounteous nature. The 
air, earth, and water, are in this country ever teeming with 

* Mr. Langsdorf is well known in thfe literary world as one of the compninns 
of Krusepstem. 
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new |iFoduction»j the elements are ever generatuig, and 
nature neva* rests from the exercise of her creative i&culties. 
Here and there a house was seen peeping from the midst of 
the woody ravine, as if to shew that no place was secure 
from the tread of adventurous man. 

When near ^e summit, and on approaching the stream 
which sa{^lies theiiqueduct, we observed an European lady, 
with her nurse, and diUd, in a recess of the rock ; her dress, 
appearance, and occupation (that of reading); presented, 
from their civilisedL combination, a most striking contrast 
to. tilie uncultivated grandeur of the scene which surrounded 
us. ...The lady proved to be Mrs. Langsdorf, and she soon 
joined us at the cottage, where we had the good fortune to 
find Mr. Langsdorf just returned firom an excursion, and in 
his dbstume of naturalist, that is, with as few clothes as the 
exercise he had to go through, and the heat of the climate, 
required. He gave us. a very cordial reception, and, when 
we had partaken of some refreshments, conducted us round 
the. beautiful woods immediately adjacent to his retreat. 
There is a point on the summit of a hill near his cottage, 
firom whence the sea was visible on the other .side of the 
range to which Corcovado bdongs ; the city, the bay, and 
Catete wei*e below, and around us were all the grandest 
features of mountain scenery. 

. On the road we overtook a boy of the Bottecoodoo tribe, 
in the service of Mr. Langsdorf ; he was described as pos- 
sessing much of the characteristic untameability of his tribe; 
aboriginal in.the Brazils. Faithful to his trust, disposed to 
service, but ever ready to resort to the impenetrable wilds 
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t>f his native wooids foY security ^tgainst oppreBSton, or at-' 
tempts upon his personal freedom’. In feature and person 
this boy resembled the Malays, and to judge from the Ex- 
pression of his countenance^ the moral eharacter of the 
trihe might also be supposed similar. The Mogris are a 
more numerous tribe of aboriginal Brazilians : they vroqld' 
appear, like other barbarians, to pay almost equal adoration 
to the good and evil spirit. The few Brazilians to be met 
with in St. Sebastian, are .employed ki the arsenal, w in 
rowing the royal barge and a few other boats. 

We observed some Brazil pine trees, which, though not 
large, were very beautiful ; the tops were flat and umbra- 
geous. Wild pineapples, in places, assisted in forming the 
hedges. The aloe grows to a considerable height, and is 
frequently seen amidst the branches of the mangoe and 
other large trees. 

March 26. — Our next excursion was to Tejeuca, where 
tlie object of attraction is a fine cascade. We breakfasted 
at Lord Beresford^s, a short distance from the foot of the 
mountains. The rulti \ ated grounds about Lord Beresford's, 
gave a more pleasing character to the landscape, while the 
Organ and Pipe mountains, with their singular peaks, seen in 
the distance, preserved enough of the characteristic sublimity 
of Brazilian scenery. The king has a villa in the vicinity, 
only remarkable for the gateway, an exact counterpart of 
the entrance to Sion House. The scenery, in ascending the 
mountain, did not differ in general expression from what Xve 
had before seen ; the trees were, however, loftier, but still 
narrow in girth ; the old road skirted the mountain-streams 
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liy groat cascade iS formed, and the eye is, in the 

rainy season, delighted urith a succession of lesser water- 
fells : these, from the unusual drought of the season, were 
completely dried up. After having travelled over a very 
bad road for at least eight miles, we reached a house be- 
longing to the Conde D*Aseca, who is also the proprietor 
of the <hstrict of Tejeuca, an estate whic1:\, in magnificence 
of scenery and variety of production, probably surpasses 
the possessions of any other European nobleman. Here we 
dismounted, and following a rude path (commanding a view 
of a fresh water lake, which receives the several streams 
forming the cascade), at the distance of nearly a mile, 
reached the waterfell itself, even in this dry season a most 
beaiutiful object The perpendicular descent exceeded one 
hundred feet, and the breadth was more considerable. The 
water, after this descent, at first forms an irregular basin, 
firem whence it falls over a less precipitous ridge, and, di- 
viding into stnmms through a small valley, finds its way to 
the lake. The cascade and basin are overhung by large 
trees, and the whole is' beautifnlly enclosed by woods and 
^ojectkms of the rock ; a hollow in the rock supplies a seat, 
and a fragment rudely levelled afibrds a table to those who 
visit the scene. A Portuguese nobleman was drowned not 
long since in the narrowest part of the basin, while his 
brothOT4n-law and a servant contemplated his' struggles, 
either with the listlessness of indifference, or the stupid 
astonishment of fear. 

St. Sebastian, viewed from the church of the same name, 
appears to be built ih a semicircle^ the streets are generally 
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at right angles. The public buildings are neither numerous 
nor deserving of notice in point of architecture. The little 
state and splendour belonging to St. Sebastian, is to be found 
in the churches : in the^e buildings the Grecian cross is‘ the 
prevailing form : the shrines and altars are handsomely 
decorated, and the service is performed with much mag- 
nificence. The royal garden, whatever it may have been 
heretofore, does^ not now repay the trouble of a visit. Al- 
though the aqueduct forms a picturesque object at a dis- 
tance, it is neither tastefully nor substantially built; the 
^vork, ho^verer, must have been raised at a considerable 
expense, from the mountainous nature of the ground over 
which it is carried ; near the town it consists of a double 
row . of arches : the water-course commences at a sljort 
distance below the Corcovado mountain. 

To strangers the palace of the sovereign of the Brazils 
must appear inadequate to the dignity of its owner, or even 
of his representative : the open space in which it stands is 
the only exterior mark of a royal residence, for otlierwise 
the building itself might have been mistaken for a barrack, 
or a large magazine. The houses of the ministers and prin- 
cipal noblemen, though spacious, are not handsome ; and in 
general the residences of the better class of inhabitants do 
not denote any attention to' elegance of architecture, or 
even the more useful circumstance of adaptation to the 
climate is neglected. Shops and warehouses compose the 
streets, which were certainljr less offensive from filth than I 
had expected. Slaves in considerable numbers, performing 
the severer })arts of labour^, some mulattoes, a few monks 

c 
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and mins, which* may be added the officers and crews 
of ships in the harboifr, constitute the pedestrians in the 
streets : the better classes of residents in St. Sebastian and 
its vicinity, apparently avoiding the heat with as much care 
as English gentlemen in Calcutta. Lajrge ijl-shaped cabrio- 
lets, drawn by two horses, are the general vehicles, and are 
certainly much better conveyances than their exterior would 
seem to promise. I should be led to imagine, from the 
comparatively small number of wealthy inhabitants, and 
the want of social spirit, that the opera-house must be too 
large for the audience ; the music is said to be good, and 
the corps de ballet is at present assisted by some French 
dancers. Were an opinion to be formed of the Portuguese 
drama from the* pieces represented at St. Sebastian, the 
art must be pronounced in its infancy : coarse, indecent 
buffoonery is the general character; and foreigners who 
understand the language, but have been accustomed to 
the rational amusement afforded at theatres in Europe, sel- 
dom frequent tlie house except on opera nights. The square 
in which the opera-house stands, whenever finished, will be 
the best part of the town. Strangerjs unprovided with letters 
of introduction will find the public accommodation at St. 
Sebastian most uncomfortable. The casas or coffee-houses 
are dirty, inconvenient, and ill supplied, and seldom furnish 
lodging. 

I was prevented, by other occupations, from accompany- 
ing the* rest of the party to the botanical garden, which 
is very much neglected by the government, and owes its 
continued existence to the persevering enthusiasm of the 
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gentleman to whom it is entrusted. The tea plant, under 
the management of some Chinese, flourish® here, and 
might, no doubt, with proper encouragement, be cultivated 
to an extent most beneficial to the colonj» itself, and the 
revenues of the state. 

The population of St. Sebastian is estimated at one 
hundred and twenty thousand souls, two-thirds of which 
are slaves, and the remainder consists of Europeans and 
mulattoes. Tlie agricultural and other severe labour is 
almost entirely performed by slaves ; for, until very lately, 
not only Europeans but mulattoes considered themselves 
degraded by such employments. The mechanics were for- 
merly all mulattoes ; at present, however, the residence of 
the court has encouraged not only Portuguese, but other 
Europeans, to establish themselves as artificers. Slaves are 
here, as elsewhere, a most valuable article of property, a 
male selling from thirty to forty pounds. The return to the 
owners would, however, seem more frequently to be in a 
share of their wag®, than in the value of the oommoditi® 
produced by thei’" labour. It is the practice to send the 
slaves out in the morning, with directions to bring home in 
the evening a certain sum of money, supposed to be a large 
proportion of their daily earnings ; any overplus belongs to 
the slave : deficiency is punished with more or less severity, 
according to the disposition of the individual; but in 
general the treatment is not cruel. Twenty thousand slav® 
are supposed to have been imported last year, a number 
exceeding that of former years* in consequence of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade apprehended from the interference 
of England. 
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The siglit of a slave ship, or a visit to the slave market, 
must at once destroy the influence of arguments derived 
from expediency : beauties bestowed by nature to adorn 
the softer sex, olid strength to dignify the rougher, equally 
form sources of enhancement in price, and exposure to the 
purchaser. Though curiosity may stimulate to the view of 
such a scene, the better feelings of our nature will generally 
hurry us away in disgust before the baser motive has been 
gratified. The danger of insurrection, that might be ap- 
prehended from the large proportion borne by the slaves to 
the rest of the population, is in some measure counteracted 
by their belonging to nations of Africa differing from each 
other in language and habits, and possessing no point of 
similitude or union, but their enslaved condition. At Bahia, 
the former capital of the Brazils, where the slaves arc gene- 
rally from one nation, insurrections are frequent. Great 
varieties of national character are observed by slave mer- 
chants among the Africans ; those from the Gold Coast are 
considered the most intelligent; it would not, however, 
seem, that the differences are as much attended to, or as 
well underetood, as in Persia, Arabia, and India. 

St. Sebastian, although at present the residence of a court, 
and within seven weeks’ sail of Europe, is many degrees in- 
ferior, in all that contributes to the comforts of civilized 
life, to the English settlements in India. The state of lite- 
rature is sufficiently marked by the total impossibility of 
purchasing books, either of amusement or science; there 
is indeed ^ public library in the city, but as ill supplied as 
it is unfrequented. 

Thirty or forty English mercantile houses arc established 
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at St. Sebastian, and the export trade is almost entirely in 
tlieir hands : their imports consist in English rhanufacture, 
and all the produce of Europe which can be required in the 
Brazils ; their exports from St. Sebastian are sugar, coffee, 
and hides, the cotton of Pernambuco being so superior, that 
but little of this commodity is grown in the neighbourhood. 
Rio coffee holds the third rank in the European market. 
Portuguese merchants are the growers of the raw produce, 
which is conveyed by them to the port, where it is sold to 
the English exporter. It is asserted that the trade of the 
Brazils has 'ately become unprofitable to the foreign mer- 
chants, from the excess of capital employed in it, and that 
European produce is at present sold below prime cost; 
another opinion would attribute existing circumstances to 
a participation in the general stagnation of commerce, pro- 
duced by transitory causes. The customs at the port of St. 
Sebastian are stated to amount to two hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. Land, in and near the city, sells high, 
as capitalists, from the absence of public securities, employ 
their surplus funds in building. 

Articles of living are dear and of inferior quality, arising 
entirely from the want of encouragement on the part of the 
wealthier inhabitants ; coarse in their own diet, consisting 
principally of beef and a very thick vegetable soupj the 
richest Brazilian Portuguese are either too indolent or too 
parsimonious to secure improvement in supplies for the table, 
by giving a larger price for articles of superior quality ; and 
although the climate and exuberant fertility of the soil would 
admit of combining the productions of the ^st and west. 
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comparativdy few of the European fruits and vegetables are 
common in the market, and even potatoes, the indigenous 
vegetable of America, are not always procurable. Grapes 
have lately been cultivated with success. 

The depth of the soil on the hills, composed chiefly of 
disintegrated granite and felspar, is most remarkable ; and, 
in the rainy season, masses have been known to give awa^' 
suflUcient to overwhelm men and herds of cattle in one com- 
mon destruction. An instance of this calamity occurred 
four or five years since, and was said to have been caused 
by a heavy fall of rain, which lasted only two hours. Though 
periodical, the rains are not so regular as in India and other 
tropical climates ; they fall in violent showers, seldom lasting 
more than three hours in a day. The present season had 
been remarkably dry, and great apprehensions were enter* 
tained of the failure of forage for the cattle. Beasts, intended 
for the market, are driven from a distance of some hundred 
miles in the interior at a very smart pace, and as they are 
not kept any length of time to be fattened, the badness of 
the meat is a necessary consequence. The climate of Rio 
Janeiro is so salubrious, that a naval liospital, established 
some years since at St. Sebastian, was discontinued, from 
being found unnecessary. In the month of March the height 
of the thermometer in the sun was 112", and in a cool room 
78", in a less favourable situation it stood at 84". The water 
at St. Sebastian is not pleasant to the taste, but is said to 
be wholesome. 

• Although the protracted residence of the Prince Regent 
at the Brazil! may have had an injurious effect upon his Eu- 
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ropean dominions, it has probably been the means of arrest-^ 
ing the contagion of insurrection likely to hare spread from 
the Spanish provinces.. By considering the Brazils as aking> 
dom in itself, all restraint belonging to colonial policy have 
been removed, and every facility afforded to the natural ad- 
vantages of the country. The militia, amounting to four or 
five thousand men, constitute the usual military force of the 
provinces ; they are ill disciplined, and would be completely 
inefficient against an European enemy. An array of ol^ 
servation, composed principally of the troops lately arrived 
from Portugal, has been assembled on the frontier, and thfe 
additional reinforcements, daily expected, will be dispatched 
to the same quarter. These preparations are intended merely 
as a demonstration ; the government of the Brazils having 
hitherto taken no part in the contest, but allowing the trade 
with Buenos Ayres to continue uninterrupted. 

♦ It is impossible to see the chiefs of the party, lately driven 
from the head of affairs at Buenos Ayres, seeking a refuge in 
the Brazils, and still maintaining a connexion with the infant 
state, directed to oft'ecung their restoration to the supreme 
power, without being reminded of the civil dissensions of the 
ancient Greek and more modern Italian republics, where 
the greatest external danger did not check the force of in- 
testine divisions. Civil commotion would appear to be one 
of the elements of popular governments ; and looking to the 
history of the Roman republic, it may perhaps be asserted, 
that the conflict of factions, nearly equally balanced, is 
necessary to their healthful existence. 

To pretend to form an opinion of the moral character of 
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the inhabitants of St. Sebastian, from a residence of a few 
days, would be absurd ; it is only possible to record the 
sentiments of others, who may have had the means of ar» 
riving at correct conclusions upon the subject, and these 
would lead to rather an unfavourable view of the state of 
society. The refinements of social intercourse are little cul- 
tivated by the higher orders, who are behind corresponding 
classes in Europe in the habits and acquirements of civilized 
; they neither like nor encourage communication with 
foreigners ; court etiipiette, and the superstitious obsen auces 
of the catholic religion, are their chief occupations. Their 
attention to outward decorum in the conduct of women is 
most strict ; a married lady would be considered guilty of 
impropriety who appeared in ])ublic with any gentleman 
but a very near relation ; a brother is the limit to the quali- 
fication of an escort. The accounts of travellers would, 
however, induce a belief that even the forms of proprietyl 
are not much attended to by the ladies of Brazil ; such ob- 
servations, although too often given as general, are only 
applicable to the particular classes that come more imme- 
di^ely under the notice of strangers; and with respect 
to those, country and climate seldom make any material 
difference. 

The conduct of the government of the Brazils towards 
Lord Macartney and Sir Gore Ouseley naturally led us to 
expect similar attentions, and we anticipated with much 
satisfaction our immediate establishment on shore in some 
house provided by the public authorities. Whether the dif- 
ference of treatment we experienced is to be attributed 
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wholly to the stagnation in all affairs of state, produced by 
the recent death of the queen, or partly to any other cause 
more permanent in its operation, is of little importance to 
determine ; it is sufficient to mention, that th© force of the 
precedents alluded to was not admitted by the Portuguese 
ministers, and a house was formally refused. The hospitality 
of Mr. Chamberlain supplied the deficiency, and as his houae 
was not large enough to accommodate so large a party with 
■beds, apartments at the houses of two English merchant^) 
in the immediate vicinity, were obtained for the gentlemen 
of the embassy. 

The body of the Queen of Portugal was deposited bn the 
23d in the convent of Ajuda. Great expectations had been 
raised respecting the funeral procession, which certainly 
were not realized ; the only remarkable circumstance was 
the dress of the chief mourners, described as being the an-* 
cient mourning costume of the Portuguese nobility: they 
were eight in number, and each was accompanied by a ser- 
vant in rich livery, bearing his armorial shield ; the dress, 
from the distance at v. Inch I observed it, resembled that of 
priests. There was a levee on the 28th, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the condolence of the nobles, the persons attached to 
the court and government, and of the foreign ministers. As 
it was arranged that there should be no public reception of 
the embassy, on account of the event that had just occurred, 
the king was pleased to admit Lord Amherst, accompanied 
by the secretary of embassy, to a private audience on the 
following day. The reception took place in the apartment 
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where the public levee is held, but no officer of the court, 
except the chamberlains, were in waiting. 

The failure of the wind did not allow of our sailing until 
Sunday, the 31st ofMarch, when 1 bade adieu to the Brazils, 
with those feelings of regret which the hasty view of a very 
interesting country must ever leave in the mind, when cu- 
riosity is less satisfied with what has been observed, than 
disappointed at the impossibility of being more completely 
gratified. 

We anchored in Table Bay on the 18th of April. The 
Lyra had arrived on the 14th ol’ April, and the Hewitt on 
the 13th of April : they were both dispatched on the 26th 
of April, and the Alceste was detained until the 6th of May, 
as we were now fully confident of overlaking them within 
a few days, if not hours, after their reaching Java. Mr. 
Somerset, son of Lord Charles Somerset, went with Captain 
Hall in the Lyra, it being the intention of Lord Amherst to 
attach him to his guard on his arrival in China. 

The land of Africa, bold and barren, does not want rugged 
sublimity ; and the Table Mountain, from its form and ele- 
vation, is a striking object. Cape Town itself is so completely 
European that it excites little interest, at least to those 
ccHning from the west. The recollections however which I 
retain of my touching here on my voyage homewards tell 
me that the impression is different on coming from India ; 
the neatness and regularity of the streets, the invigorating 
freshness of the air, and the healthful complexions of the 
Europeans, then give an anticipation of what have long 
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been the objects of anxious expectation — the aspect and 
pleasures of home. 

1 ascended the Table Mountain a few days after my 
arrival, and after a tedious and fatiguing walk of more than 
three hours reached the summit, from whence there is no 
view that repays the fatigue. The composition of the moun* 
tain has been a subject of interest and enquiry among geolo- 
gists, chiefly from the supposed existence of a mass of native 
iron near the summit; of this however, after the most diligent 
search, we could discover no traces. The story, therefore, 
of the iron formerly observed, having been part of ah anchor 
conveyed to the spot in a frolic, seems well founded. 

The immediate vicinity of the Cape, deriving its principal 
beauty from the varieties of the flowers and shrubs with 
w'liich the ground is covered later in the year, was seen to 
great disadvantage at this season, when the winter is com- 
mencing. 

I, with some others, made the usual excursions to Con- 
stantia, and to Stellingl)osch, a village, thirty miles from 
the Cape, where we ^ «,ue most hospitably received by Mr. 
Rynevelt, the landroost of the district. I went from thence 
to Pari Berg, so named from a remarkable mass of granite 
on the summit, resembling in shape an enormous pearl, and 
returned by the Tiger Berg mountain to Cape Town. 

We sailed from Simon’s Bay, whither the Alceste had gone 
after landing the Embassador at Table Bay, and ha^ng 
passed within sight of St. Paul’s and Amsterdam Islands, 
we arrived at Anjere Roads on the 9th of June, where we 
found the Lyra, that had preceded us only two days ; the 
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Genetal Hewitt was in sight, standing towards Batavia 

Roads. • . * 

10th of June, 1816.— We have received every possible at- 
tention from Mr. Mac Gregor, the master attendant. On 
the 11th Lieut. Col. Yule, of the Bengal army, resident of 
the Bantam district, arrived at Anjere from Seeram (or 
Serang), and arrangements were made for our departure to 
Batavia on the following morning. The majority of the 
party travelled in carriages to Seeram, while Messrs. Abel 
and Havell, the physician and artist of the embassy, pro- 
ceeded in doolies, for the purpose of following their respec- 
tive pursuits with greater facility than the more rapid mode 
of conveyance would permit. I’hese doolies are somewhat 
longer than a palankeen, with a raised penthouse roof, built 
of bamboo; they take little time in constructing, and though 
sufficiently capacious, are not heavy ; the poles are fixed at 
the side, and not in the centre, as in a palankeen, and are 
either an entire piece or separate, according to the number 
of bearers employed. 

. The road to Seeram was through a wild picturesque 
country, with the ground of various declivity. The cocoa- 
mit tree predominated near Anjere; as we advanced into 
the interior the trees Avere of different species. Great va- 
rieties of the palm grow on the island ; the sugar-tree, from 
whence the Java sugar is expressed, is amongst them. 
Plantations of bamboo were large and frequent ; the uses 
to which this tree is applied are so various, that the domes- 
tic economy of the natives can scarcely be supposed to exist 
without it ; the house which protects them from the weather. 
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and almost every article of household furniture, is made of 
bamboo; and they have attained so much excellence in 
the workmanship, that the toost perfect civilization could 
scarcely supply an advantageous substitute. 

We reached Chilligong, half way to Seeram, at th^e time 
of the weekly market, where the ditferent articles for sale, 
chiefly such as were intended for immediate consumption, 
were arranged with much neatness. Fish, ready dressed, 
sweetmeats, cooling beverages, the areca-nut, and beetle- 
leaf, were the prncipal commodities. Some common cloths, 
intended for kubayas, or other parts of the native dress, with 
articles of coarse jewellery, were also exposed for sale. The 
kubaya is a cloth rolled round the body, and hanging down 
between the legs. The bridges were universally built of 
bamboo, and covered with mats ; their lightness and elas- 
ticity give them the appearance of being insecure ; this is, 
however, by no means the case, unless sufiered to remain 
too long without repair : the sudden and frequent swelling 
of the small streams, IVora heavy showers, would under- 
mine bridges of mo.c solid construction, which, from being 
of expensive materials, would not be so readily or so 
attentively repaired. Local tradition says, that the sea 
formerly came up as far as Palaboolcr Boolang, a village, 
about three-fourths of the distance between Anjere and 
Seeram. The city of Bantam, formerly the principal place 
to which Europeans resorted in Java, is now in ruins : the 
remains, however, attest its ancient splendour; and if the 
accounts of those who visited it are to be credited, the form 
and general character of the buildings belong to Indian 
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architecture. It is still the residence of the sultan, who has 
ceased to be an independent prince, having ceded his terri- 
tory to the British government, and accepted a stipend in 
return. 

The reigning sultan died during the stay of some of our 
party at the Residency, distant six miles from the city ; he 
was succeeded by his son, a minor, and the regency was 
entrusted to the late sultan’s uncle. The latter chief is a 
man of singular character, and eccentric habits : he pro- 
fesses a great contempt for the outward trappings of dignity, 
and, indeed, for worldly possessions. In the simplicity, and 
almost meanness, of his dress, the former was exhibited ; 
and the careless profusion with which he expends his sti- 
pend, sufficiently evinced the latter : in this respect he very 
materially differed from his nephew, who was extremely 
avaricious. Much persuasion was necessary to procure his 
aceeptance of the regency, as he preferred the less laborious 
superintendance of a village lately establislied in the limits 
of the Bantam district, to the comparative splendour of a 
stipendiary court. 

There was much land under the plough, in the immediate 
vicinity of Seeram, but the district in general exhibited, 
from the absence of cultivation, the effects of the internal 
disturbances to which the province has been subject of late 
years. Aware that the pepper was the great object of in- 
tci'est to the Dutch, and that the mode employed to secure 
its monopoly was the great source of oppression, the natives 
destroyed all the plants throughout the district; and al- 
though their sentiments towards the English government 
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are, from the totally different character of the administra- 
tion, extremely favourable, the local authorities have not 
succeeded in effecting the restoration of the pepper culture. 
How dreadful must have been the system of that govern- 
ment, wliich rendered the bounteous gifts of nature an ob- 
ject of detestation to their possessors ! Accounts agree in 
describing tlx inhabitants of the hilly country in this dis- 
trict as a different race from people of the plains ; they are 
smaller in stature, and speak a peculiar language. 

The Ingabis of the Javanese districts is a municipal officer 
answering to the patells, or heads of villages, in southern 
India : he is ch’ef of the police, collects the revenue, and is 
annually elected by the inhabitants. The reports of those 
employed in the administration of justice in this district, 
describe crimes as neither frequent nor of great enormity. 
Adherence to truth appears to be so distinguishing a feature 
in the native character, that it has been found difficult 
to induce prisoners, on their trial, to act upon the principle 
of pleading not guilty, established in English jurispru- 
dence. Imprisormeni. for debt was extremely rare; and, 
indeed, civil actions in general were unfrequent. Allowed 
to plead their own cause, the natives are said to exhibit 
considerable ingenuity, more especially in the examination 
of witnesses. The punchayet, or native jury, is universally 
established ; and, indeed, the internal economy of every vil- 
lage presents an.interesting similarity with those of southern 
India. 

The first part of the road from Seeram to Chikandee, 
where we breakfasted, had nearly the same appearance as 
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the immediate vicinity of the Residency : a part skirted the 
Kalee river, and at the distance of ten miles from Chikandee 
we crossed the Inderado, a wide stream, by a ferry ; we 
travelled aftenvards to the village through a jungle, always 
an interesting scene to those who have seldom witnessed the 
wild luxuriance of nature, unelairaed, and therefore un- 
changed by the hand of man. We were met at Tangerang, 
nearly twenty miles distant from Batavia, by Captain Wat- 
son, the governor's aid-de-camp, who had prepared refresli- 
ments for us in the house of a Dutch gentleman. After 
leaving Tangerang, we crossed, by a ferry, the Chidanee 
river, which, if I have not been mistaken, is the same that 
flows from Buitenzorg, the country residence of the go- 
vernors. From the last stage to Batavia we at first had the 
canal, or sloken, on our right, and a range of villas on our 
left ; afterwards passing through a quarter entirely occupied 
by Chinese, and another quarter, the name of which I do 
not recollect, we reached Ryswick, the residence of the 
governor. The muddy canals, and the quantity of vegeta- 
tion in the vicinity, give, even to the suburbs, an appearance 
of insalubrity, which, however, is now only considered as 
belonging to the town of Batavia itself. Ryswick House, 
although at a distance of less than three miles from the 
city, is considered perfectly healthy ; and the cantonments 
at Weltcrwreden exhibit, in the state of the troops, an in- 
stanceof uninterrupted health scarcely equalled by any other 
part of the British army on foreign service. 

Of late years Batavia itself has ceased to be the residence 
of the wealthier Europeans, who all occupy villas in thq 
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suburbs and vicinity. The houses originally built for this 
class are spacious, but wholly devoid of architectural taste. 
The Staadt House appeared the handsomest building. 

Mixture with the English would not seem to have ma- 
terially changed the habits of the Dutch. The apartment 
over the canal is still the favourite resort of the Hollander, 
and the chnoot his most usual companion. The figures of 
birds, beasts, and occasionally heathen gods or goddesses, 
surmounting the walls of a Dutch villa, are as remaricable 
for number as want of selection. External air is the great 
object of dread to the Dutch in Batavia. A stranger ob- 
serving their gl.^8 windows and closed blinds, can scarcely 
Ijelieve himself within six degrees of the equator, or admit 
that any class of persons could continue to act in defiance 
to the most obvious suggestions of common sense. The 
principle upon which the Dutch exclude the external air, is 
the danger arising from checked perspiration, and the con- 
seciucnt necessity of maintaining an equal degree of heat, 
not aware that the loaded atmosphere which they breathe 
in their closed api.rtnicuts, is in itself destructive of health, 
and that by reducing the tone of thd system generally, they 
render themselves more susceptible of disease, and more 
sensible of changes in the temperature, the effects of which 
their utmost precautions cannot totally exclude. 

In Batavia the middling classes, including mechanics, are 
generally Chinese*^, the descendants of former settlers ; they 

♦ The island of Formosa has been the great seat of emigration from China 
to Batavia. The natives of this island, and of the province of Fo-kicn, sur- 
pass the rest of tlie nation in enterprise, engage more generally in distant 
navigation, and more frequently establish themselves in foreign countries. 


E 
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are of course a mixed race, as no women, I believe, ever 
leave China. It is a general practice with the wealthier 
Chinese in Batavia, to send their children to China for 
education, and, contrary to what has been supposed, there 
are several instances of Chinese returning finally to their 
country, after an absence of several years. To speak from 
my own observation I should say, that there was not a suf- 
ficient difference of features to strike the eye of a stranger, 
between the Javanese and Malays, certainly not equal to 
mark any supposed difference of origin. Few African slaves 
were to be seen in the streets. 

Caleches, drawn by four or two ponies, clumsily built, 
but not ill adapted to the climate, are generally used through- 
out the European possessions in Java. Relays of horses, 
at the distance of nearly a French post, are stationed upon 
all the great roads. The ponies, though small, are active 
and hardy : probably here, as elsewhere, the latter quality 
depends upon the mode of treatment. Ponies of the Beeina 
breed are most esteemed, and are imported, I believe, from 
the island of Sumbawa. 

On the 15th Mr. Griffith and T left Batavia, with the 
intention of proceeding to Chanjore, the nearest regency 
across the mountains. On our arrival at Buitenzorg, the 
country residence of the governor, distant thirty-two miles 
from Batavia, we found that all the horses on the road were 
held in readiness for the governor, who was hourly expected 
from his annual visit to the Batavian regencies*; we were 
therefore compelled to abandon our excursion, and to con- 
tent ourselves with the environs of Buitenzorg. The house 

• The chief native officers of districts are styled regents. 
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is spacious, handsomely built, and well situated : the village 
and district bear the same name. * No part of the road from 
Batavia, except the immediate vicinity of Buitenzorg, pre- 
sented any beauty of scenery ; here, however, the country 
is highly picturesque ; lofty mountains occupy the back 
ground, and happy combinations of wood and mountain- 
stream, resemble the most beautiful scenes in Britain. From 
Buitenzorg is seen a conical-shaped hill, standing alone, 
from whence are obtained large quantities of the celebrated 
birds' nests. The village is chiefly inhabited by Chinese 
mechanics, who exchange manufactured articles for rice and 
other produce of agricultural labour. The Geedee moun- 
tain, one of the highest in the island, is visible from the 
house, and was ascended by Mr. Raffles and the gentlemen 
of his family, who passed some hours on its summit, and 
fixed there a marble tablet commemorative of the conquest 
of Java by the English. 

On the 17 th the whole party breakfasted at Siserooa, the 
residence of the adipattee, or chief native officer of the 
district of Buitenzorg. The scenery throughout the ride 
was extremely romantic ; the meandering of the Chidanee, 
and the light hanging bamboo bridges, in which habit alone 
can produce confidence, joined to the various foliage and 
forms of the trees, left nothing to desire in the landscape 
immediately round us ; and the various tints of the moun- 
tains gave equal interest to the distance. Much of the 
road lay through an estate belonging to four of the prin- 
cipal Dutch inhabitants of Batavia, and the fertility and 
various productions of the soil, together with the beauty 
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of the country, inubt render it a most delightful possession. 
Scarcity of water, and difficulty in applying it to purposes 
of irrigation, are never obstacles to the productiveness of 
the soil, in the part of the island which we have seen ; on 
the contrary, a supply is constantly at hai^ : and nature 
does not here, as in northern climacies, sparingly reward the 
industry of the tanner, or leave him in tedious suspense as 
to the result of his labour ; vegetation is almost immediate, 
and the number of crops proportionably increased. The 
fields were laid out in terraces, for the purpose of facilitating 
the irrigation ; great varieties of rice are produced on the 
island, and two or three species, independent of an artificial 
supply of water. All accounts agree in establishing the 
superiority of the eastern over the western districts of the 
island, in soil, productions, and beauty of scenery. The 
thermometer was some degrees lower than at Buitenzorg, 
and the climate generally very like that of a fine summer 
morning in England. 

We were informed that in the adipattee of Buitenzorg 
we saw an instance of manly beauty, according to the native 
notions upon the subject. His figure, like that of all the 
Javanese and Malays, was muscular and well proportioned ; 
he was taller than most of his countrymen, though scarcely 
of what we should call a middle height ; his face, though 
not absolutely deficient in approach to pleasant expression, 
exhibited a combination of ugliness seldom witnessed in the 
western world ; his flat nose, and enormous mouth, gar- 
nished with teeth blackened either by art or the immoderate 
use of the beetle, rendered his countenance disgusting, if 
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not hideous, and totally excluded the possibility of good 
looks. His mounted attendants were dressed in scarlet, 
with bo-wl-shaped coverings of basket-work on their heads, 
worn principally by coachmen and horsemen, but occasion- 
ally by all clashes. The adipattee had European boots, the 
rest of his dress was national, consisting of a handkerchief 
tied round the head, a tunic, and a cloth wrapped round 
the loins and lower parts of the body, under which trowsers, 
or short drawers, are generally worn. Malays or Javanese 
are seldom seen without their kris, or dagger; they are of 
various forms, from the narrow waving blade, to a dagger 
in shape not unlike the ataghan of the Turks. It is the 
national weapon, and, from its size, is characteristic of men 
more inclined to attack their enemy than defend themselves. 
Krisses are valued for their antiquity, they are the great 
heir-looms of families, and ar© the last possessions which 
the Malay stakes upon the hazard of the cock-fight. The 
daring spirit of this people is sufficiently marked by their 
mode of combat; the handkerchief is unbound from the 
head, and wound lound the arm, which it serves to protect ; 
thus bareheaded, and guarding only the limb employed in 
attack, they rush upon their foe, resolved to overcome or 
be destroyed. It is impossible to look at the kris, retain- 
ing its poison for years, and avoid an impression, that the 
asserted vindictiveness of the Malays is not wholly without 
foundation. 

It must require some time to reconcile the European eye, 
even though accustomed to the dark countenances of India, 
to the female face in Java ; the ugliness of the male is some- 
what softened down in the women, but more than enough 
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reniciinSy I had almost saidy to disgust: the filthy y dis- 
coloured state of the teeth is perhups the worst part ot 
their appearance. In the situation which places them in 
the most intimate relation with Europeans, they display 
better qualities than those of the same cla 8 |in India ; they 
are more faithful and attached ; indeed their jealousy is a 
proof of the superior value they place upon the regard of 
their protectors. Kambang, or Rose, is not an unusual name 
among native girls, to which, however, their appearance 
bears nearly the same relation, that the smell of the doori- 
yan fruit of Java does to the perfume of the flower whose 
name they bear. I shall reserve my general remarks upon 
the national character, collected from the conversation of 
those who had resided some time on the island, for the 
concluding part of this sketch. 

The ropes used in the ferries where great str^jgth was 
required, were made either from rattans joined together, or 
the fibre of the sugar tree, differing only in colour, being 
black, from the coyyar, used in India for the rigging ol’ 
ships. The natives of this island generally prefer fixing 
their habitations in places remote from the great roads ; the 
feudal services to wliich they were subject under the former 
government, sufficiently account for this selection ; and the 
facility with which their dwellings and household utensils 
are manufactured, renders them in a great measure independ- 
ent of shops or markets. The common clothes worn by 
the lower orders are woven by the women, and, as has been 
observed, they obtain iron tools, &c. from the Chinese, in 
exchange for rice and other agricultural produce. 

On the 17th we returned to Batavia, much pleased with 
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our excureion, and with very high ideas of tiie beauty and 
fertility of the islandi On the road we passed the site of 
the lines of Cornelius; which were, destroyed soon after the 
capture of the island. The house, surrounded by a small 
fort, called Maister Cornelius, that gave its name to the 
position, still remains. Tradition says that it Avas built by 
the Dutch gentleman who first ventured to establish himself 
at the distance of some miles from Batavia; he did not, 
however, feel himself secure without a fortification, in which, 
with a sufficient garrison, he might probably have defied the 
Soosoohanen, or Emperor of Java, himself. Though these 
formidable works are no longer to be traced on the surface 
of the country, the trees still wear the marks of the de- 
structive tire from the Dutch batteries. Marshal Daendels 
is said to have selected and fortified this position in anticipa- 
tion of attack from the English, hoping that the time re- 
quired to carry the works would, from the proximity of the 
situation to Batavia, prove fatal to the health of the assail- 
ants, and, consequently to the success of their enterprise. 
The cantonments at Welterwredcn are extensive and well 
situated ; on one side stands the palace commenced by 
Daendels. Had we retained possession of the island it 
would probably have been finished, as the building is in a 
very advanced state. In spaciousness and exlernal appear- 
ance it would be a fit residence for the representative of 
sovereign power in Java. 

The administration of Marshal Daendels was conducted 
■ 

in the true Bonaparte spirit: bold in his conception, he 
never was deterred from carrying his plans into effect by 
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alleged difficulties, or asserted rights; the feelings and pos- 
sessions of individuals were made to yield to his wishes, 
either private or public ; and he preferred maintaining his 
authority by the fears rather than the affiecti<His of those he 
was sent to govern. Although he must have been aware 
of the obvious tendency of the system adopted by the Dutch 
to destroy the resources of the island, it neither entered into 
his own character, nor into the policy of the government he 
represented, to ameliorate the condition of the natives by a 
communication of civil liberty. Whether natural, or assumed 
for the purpose of intimidation, his manner was ferocious to 
an unparalleled degree. An anecdote is related of his ar- 
riving late at night at one of the regencies, and ordering 
some eggs to be prepared for his supper ; the native chief 
unluckily had none in the house, and had the temerity to 
inform the marshal that no eggs were procurable at that late 
hour. Daendels seized one of the pistols, that were always 
placed near him, and discharged it at his head ; the ball 
passed near his fear. The regent, a man of some humour, 
says that the whizzing of the bullet had a most wonderful 
effect, all the hens in the village commencing to lay their 
eggs immediately : the fact was, that a second search, under 
the fear of death, overcame the difficulty. It is said that 
the removal of Daendels from the government arose from a 
suspicion entertained of his intending to render himself in- 
dependent. Is it not in the nature of usurped and new 
authority to dread imitation in its instruments? Under 
Daendels the character of the. administration of Java was 
changed; the commercial spirit had yielded to the more 
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energetic action of military despotism. The substitution 
would certainly have been advantageous to the natives, for 
no oppression is so unfeeling and unbending as that founded 
upon the calculations of mercantile monopolists. 

On the 18th the party went to Chillinching, about sixteen 
miles distant from Batavia, the place where our troops dis- 
embarked in 1811. The country is here low and swampy; 
and must have given a most unfavourable idea of the island 
of Java ; the appearance would, indeed, seem to promise all 
the calamitous effects that had been attributed to the cli- 
mate ; and the necessity which compelled the troops to halt 
two nights amidst the swamps, while the bridge on the high- 
road was repairing, produced sufficient illness amongst them 
to justify the worst apprehension. The narrow raised road, 
not admitting more than four men abreast, that leads from 
the beach to the village, and the low grounds on either side, 
must have rendered the advance even of infantry difficult, 
and presented great obstacles to the landing, had the position 
been defended. In the event of political changes placing 
us again in a state of hostility with the possessors of Java, 
experience will point out the eastern parts of the island as 
the quarter for attack, both from their superiority in climate 
and facility in obtaining supplies, as well as with a view to 
the certainty of receiving co-operation from the natives. 

A ball was given on the 18th, the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, by the English officers to the Dutch. The oc- 
casion was well chosen for a public entertainment; the hosts 
and their guests could have no discordance of feeling as to 
the glorious event they were about to commemorate. If the 
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result was more glorious to Britain, it was more important 
to the Netherlands ; to that country it was peace, independ- 
ence, and political existence. In the company was not to 
be observed that colonial aspect in dress and appearance 
which struck the members of the former embassy to China 
on a somewhat similar occasion. The elder Dutch ladies, 
however, by retaining the kubaya, reminded the spectator of 
Java, while their younger countrywomen were scarcely more 
behind the latest European fashions than bad taste and the 
tardiness of communication would account for. 

The history of the colonial policy ot Europeans can 
scarcely present an instance of grcatei’ ihismanagement 
than the administration of Java by the Dutch East India 
Company. Their character of sovereigns was merged in 
that of monopolists ; the sole object was to obtain the an- 
nual investment at the lowest prime cost, and their pohey 
never looked beyond the year. In this they manifested a 
want of mercantile wisdom; for their system of contingents 
had a direct tendency gradually to annihilate the sources of 
supply, and consequently to destroy the capital itself. 
Java, from its fertility, natural productions, and geogra- 
phical situation, would, well managed, yield a large interest, 
in the shape of revenue, to its possessors ; but the inordinate 
commercial avidity of the Dutch, not satisfied with even an 
usurious interest, annually deducted from the real capital of 
the country. Indifferent to the rights and the happiness of 
their subjects, and to the general prosperity of the island, 
they left the internal government of the provinces entirely 
in the hands of the native chiefs, whom in return they com- 
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pelled to supply them with coffee, pepper, and other export- 
able produce, at a much lower rate than the cultivator could 
afford. Provided the chiefs or regepts, as the native chiefs 
were denominated, made good their engagements, the Dutch 
were indifferent to the mass of human misery by which the 
object was effected. It is generally admitted, that the sys- 
tem of orieiual governments, by declaring the sovereign the 
proprietor of the sgil, takes as large a share of the produce 
from the subject, in the shape of revenue, as its continued 
cultivation will allow ; but under the Dutch administration 
of Java, it may be estimated that the whole amount of their 
commercial investments was added to this proportion, for it 
is not to be supposed that the native chiefs would, from 
motives of compassion, diminish the funds upon which they 
depended for the maintenance of their rank and for their 
personal enjoyments, by deducting the contingent from the 
ordinary revenue. Oppression, however, beyond a certain 
extent, becomes political suicide, and the increasing fnan* 
cial difficulties in Java had rendered it a burthen to the 
mother country ; and tliough Marshal Daendels had doubled 
the revenue of the island, the disbursements still exceeded 
the receipts. 

If the Dutch were unwise in the administration of Java, 
they were pot less unjust in their estimation of the moral 
character of •the natives. The pirates who infested their 
coasts, probably differing but little from persons of similar 
occupations in other parts of the world, are the originals of 
the pictures which they have given of the Javanese. A con- 
sciousness of meriting the severest retaliation from their 
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Oppressed subjects, by exciting their fears, inclined these 
commercial tyrants to attribute to them a ferocity of dis- 
position, which British experience for the last five years has 
completely disproved. Dutch officers, or public function- 
aries, never moved through the country without a guard ; 
and the unexpected appearance of a native on such an oc- 
casion was considered sufficient to justify his being put to 
death, as only wanting opportunity to become a murderer. 

Malays and Javanese have often been confounded by tra- 
vellers : the former generally inhabit the sea-coast, and are 
said to be more impetuous in character, and more dissipated 
in their habits, than the latter. I was not, however, able 
to collect that the difference of their moral merits was such 
as to require a different administration. The Javanese 
esteem themselves a superior race, and consider it an affront 
to be called Malays : to the latter belongs chiefly that spirit 
of desperate gambling, which, under the influence of bad 
luck, produces such acts of insane barbarity. No European 
gentleman can surpass a Malay in his sense of the obligation 
of debts of honour ; he will even have recourse to theft, with 
the certainty of detection and capital punishment, to satisfy 
them. Veracity, I was informed, belongs both to Javanese 
and Malays, to a degree that must surprise all acquainted 
with the general deficiency of oriental nations in this quality ; 
an instance has been already given of their, ahnost pertina- 
cious adherence to truth. Our acquaintance with the natives 
of Java, although short, impressed us with a very favourable 
opinion of their character and disposition ; they appeared in- 
telligent, cheerful, and kindly disposed, without any reserve 
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in their manners, or prejudice against strangers. Difference 
in religion does not, as in India and other eastern countries, 
become a restraint upon mutual intercourse ; the natives in- 
vite intimacy, and while they readily adopt some European 
usages, do not stigmatize those which their inclination or 
religious tenets reject as abominations. The separation 
between the natives of this island and the British will be 
matter of mutual regret ; the enlightened policy, which dic- 
tated the amelioration in the revenue and judicial systems, 
introduced by Mr. Rallies, had begun to find its reward ; 
in the improved finances of the colony, the substitution of 
a moderate revenue, derived directly from the land, and 
calculated on the species of produce most generally and 
naturally raised, at once liberated the commerce and agri- 
culture of the island from the fetters of mercantile oppres- 
sion ; and the colonial government, under his administration, 
appeared as the sovereign, claiming a fair proportion of the 
resources of the country, to defray the exigencies of the 
public service; and not as the owner of a plantation, coercing 
his slaves to labour beyond their physical strength, for the 
gratification of his insatiable avarice. Such was the charac- 
ter of the former Dutch government; it is to be hoped that 
the more liberal notions of the duties of sovereigns, and the 
rights of the people, forced upon the rnonarchs of Europe 
by the tremendous vicissitudes of these latter times, will 
extend their influence to Java, and that the system of go- 
vernment introduced by the British will not be abandoned, 
nor the inhabitants, now accustomed to better days, be 
thrown back to the miseries of political and commercial 
oppression. 
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The researches of Mr. RaflSes, and other gentlemen em- 
ployed in the British administration of Java, will afford 
much valuable information respecting the antiquities and 
literature of the island. The ancient religion was certainly 
Hindoo, and the remains of temples, and the works extant 
in languages now obsolete, attest a considerable degree of 
civilization and advancement in the arts : to the perusal of 
these researches I look forward with much delight, as it is 
impossible to visit this island without feeling a deep interest 
in all that relates to its former history and actual condition. 

21st of June. — Sailed from Batavia roads. I had omitted 
to mention that the Lyra was dispatched from Anjere roads 
on the 12th of June, to announce the approach of the em- 
bassy to Sir George Staunton ; an opportunity had for- 
tunately occurred of writing to Canton by an American 
vessel on the 10th, of which Lord Amherst had availed him- 
self; we may therefore look forward to meeting with Sir 
George, and the gentlemen of the factory who are to accom- 
pany the embassy, at the appointed rendezvous ; that such 
may be the case is highly desirable, as wc shall thereby avoid 
the impediments which the jealousy of the local government 
of Canton might present to the immediate progress, if not 
to the reception, of the embassy. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sixth Jul}! , 1816. — ^The scene of action is now so near, that 
it becomes an interesting occupation to take a short view 
of the origin and objects of the present embassy ; feelings 
and prejudices will arise in the progress of the negotiation, 
if not on our very arrival within the Chinese dominions, 
which will probably induence our opinions according to the 
occurrences of the moment, and remove from our considera- 
tion the principles that detennined the adoption of the 
measure. 

Nor jjcrhaps in a journal like the present, intended for 
^he eye of private fritmdship, can it be deemed irrelevant 
to trace the hopes and feelings of the individual, on ap- 
proaching a country and a nation at least interesting from 
novelty, and remarkable for singularity of character and 
habits. 

To those who, like myself, have passed years of their lives 
in absence from their native country, and have visited some 
of the principal courts of Asia, the mere difl'erence of man- 
ners, customs, and court pageantry, from the European 
world, will be less striking ; and perhaps the same compa- 
rative indiflference will extend itself to the political conduct 
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and moral habits of the nations. I shall be less surprised 
with the exhibitions of squalid poverty among the great 
body of the people, and with the arrogance and at the same 
time meanness of the higher orders. Nor will it excite my 
indignation or astonishment to find that the civilization of 
the west is in the east either disbelieved or despised ; or to 
observe a nation, satisfied with the hereditary mediocrity 
of ages, resisting the introduction of foreign, but superior 
knowledge. 

Had 1 the capacity, I much doubt the possibility of 
collecting any new information respecting China or its in- 
habitants. The more modern works of our countrymen Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Barrow, of De Guignes and Van- 
braam, have satisfied curiosity up to the date of the respec- 
tive embassies to which they belonged, and as centuries 
have produced less change in China than a generation in 
Europe, variety is not now to be expected ; in fact, at an 
earlier period the labours of the missionaries had almost 
exhausted in detail every possible subject of popular in- 
quiry : the satisfaction however remains of seeing that of 
which we have read or heard ; but such satisfaction will be 
proportionate to the interest of the subject, and on this 
I must confess that China has always appeared to me 
eminently deficient. 

China, vast in its extent, produce, and population, wants 
energy and variety; the chill of uniformity pervades and 
deadens the whole : for my own part, I had rather again 
undergo fatigue and privations among the Bedouins of 
Arabia, or the Eeliats of Persia, than sail along, as we may 
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expect, in unchanging comfort on the placid waters of the 
imperial canal. 

But whether the view just taken be just or otherwise, 
ignorance of the language, and the state of surveillance 
under which we shall probably travel, will be complete bars 
to enjoyment and research ; the highest satisfaction willxon- 
sist in returning to England, and being able to say, with 
Mr. Barrow, “ Non cuivit homini contingit adire Corinthum/* 

Early in the year 1815 the increasing difficulties which 
the supercargoes at Canton represented themselves as ex- 
periencing in the conduct of the trade, from the oppressions 
of the local government, induced the Court of Directors to 
contemplate the measure of an embassy to China, and they , 
accordingly submitted their views upon the subject to his 
Majesty's ministers. The President of the Board of Gontiol, 
to whom their communication was addressed, suggested the 
expediency of deferring the adoption of any specific mea^ 
sure until further and more detailed information had been 
received from the committee of supercargoes ; for although 
an appeal to the imperial government might be recom- 
mended or resorted to by them, while suffering from actual 
oppression, it by no means followed that they would retain 
the same opinion, if measures of resistance, already pursued 
at Canton, should prove successful : in this reasoning the 
directors concurred. 

Possessed of the requisite information, and supported by 
the renewed recommendation of their supercargoes, the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the Court of .Directors, 
in a letter dated the 28th July, 1816, solicited the aid of 
his Majesty’s n^jmisters to the proposed measure, and the 

G 
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appointment, by the Prince Regent, of eotne person of 
high rank, as his Embassador to the Emperor of China. 

It niay not be inexpedient here to take a brief review of 
the nature of the altercation between theChinese authorities 
at Garaton, and the committee of supercargoes ; and to clear 
the aubject of violent feeling or prejudice, it is right, on the 
very outset, to recollect, that the British trade at Canton 
has never been guarded by rights or privileges publicly 
grsuiiedy or mutually stipulated, between the two natimis. 
There are no capitulations, as in Turkey ; nor commercial 
treaties, as amongst the civiUzed nations of Europe. Altera- 
tions of port duties, or of the number of Chinese allowed to 
trade with foreigners, may be injurious, but are not matters 
of complaint : upon these points we may sohcit amdiora- 
tio9> but cannot demand redress. 

Guided, however, by these principles, we shall not hesitate 
to pronounce the interference of the Chinese authorities, in 
191^, with the appointment of Mr. Roberts to the situation 
of chief of the factory, to be unjustifiable, and utterly 
inadmissible; not so the appointment Sanctioned by the 
P^peror in the same year, pf a cohong, or diminished num- 
ber of Chinese security merchants. The right of the Chinese 
government to make the alteration is complete, and the 
only question for the consideration of the supercargoes and 
their employers at home is, the expediency of continuing 
the trade under such circumstances. Successful resistance 
to both these attempts, and some minor, circumstances, were 
considered, by the committee, a& the gemote causes of the 
disputes which assumed so serious an aspect in 1814. 

The immediate, and certainly not unreasonable, cause of 
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the hosUMty of tiie Canton government, was the violation 
of the neutrality of the port by the sdciure of an American 
ship within the undisputed limits of the Chinese dominions. 
This act was .committed by the captain of his Majesty's ship 
Poris. Other seizures of American ships by that ofHoef, 
justified by the acknowledged principles of maritime law in 
Europe, were also complained of by the Canton govem- 
meat, who called i^n the ohief and select conunittee of 
supercargoes to exert their authority in redressing rthe 
injury, and preventing its recurrence. The mode insisted 
upon was, tlie immediate dispatch of his Majesty's ships* to 
Europe ; and to give weight to the demand^ the supply of 
provisions was forbidden, and demonstrations were made of 
an intention to expel them by force. 

In vain did the edmmittee represent that they hachno 
control over bis Majesty's ships, and that therefore they 
could not, and ought not to be held tesponsible for the 
conduct of their commanders. The Viceroy of Canton, as 
might have been expected, refused to admit the separation 
of authority, naturally preferring, as bearers of the responsi« 
bility of all acts committed by British subjects, a body of 
merchants resident on the spot, and therefore tangible, to 
superior authorities placed at such a distance, that an ap- 
peal to them seemed almost nugatory. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the supercargoes were 
so tenacious of ofiScial forms, as to hesitate making an 
apology, in the name of their nation, for the acknowledged 
irregularity that had been committed, and immedktely 
offering such explanations respecting, the other seizures, as 
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were best calculat6d to remove the missppreheQsioD) or to 
allay the increasing irritation of the members of the'Chinese 
government. 

The Viceroy of Canton endeavoured to force compliance 
with his requisition for the removal of the men of ivar, by a 
series of acts all more or left embarrassing to the super- 
cargoes. Chinese of all descriptions were prohibited from 
serving in the English factory ; the addresses of the select 
committee were returned unopened ; and the us^ of the 
Chinese character in such documents, from which much 
advantage had been derived in the conduct of public busi- 
ness, was forbidden for the future. The Chinese linguist, 
Ayew, who had been employed by the factory to carry the 
portrait of the Prince Regent to the minister Sung-ta-jin, 
Pe»n, was seized, imprisoned, and beat, on the ground of 
his connexion with foreigners ; and it was indirectly asserted, 
that he was engaged in treasonable practices with the same 
persons. This man was also accused of an illegal attempt 
to purchase rank, for which he was, by his former occupa- 
tion of a servant, disqualified. 

Three of these acts, as involving the very existence of 
the trade, were certainly fair subjects of remcmstrance to 
the local government, but with respect to the last doubts 
may be entertained : unjust accusations preferred, and ty- 
rannical punishment inflicted upon a native of China, might 
be matter of private reprobationj or even abhorrence, but 
remonstrance upon such points approaches to the nature of 
interference with the judicial proceedings of an independent 
government. A different, and certainly a more generous 
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view, was taken the select ccHnmittee ; and in the dis- 
cussions which ensued, the alleged ground of , the seizure of 
the linguist was made the principal head of complaint, and 
its retractation thcnSine qud non of amicable adjustment. 

The inflexible determination manifested by the Viceroy 
to persist in the acts just enuEferated, compelled the super- 
cargoes to have recourse to the measure of stopping the 
trade ; a measure pregnant with injury to both parties, with 
an immediate loss of revenue to the local government, and 
with the greatest commercial and financial embarrassment 
to the East India Company, should it fail of success. The 
very desperation of the measure required the utmost firm- 
ness ill carrying it into effect, and in this the supercargoes 
were not wanting. A regular negotiation upon the points 
at issue was allowed by the Viceroy. Mandarins of rimh 
Averc appointed to meet Sir George Staunton (deputed from 
the select committee for that purpose), on. a footing of 
equality, and the result was the removal, and satisfactory 
explanation, of the subjects of complaint. 

In the course of their discussions with the local govern- 
ment, the select committee ‘had great reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the Hong merchants; the 
commercial interests of the chief merchant ivere deeply 
engaged in the security of the American ships, and the 
intrigues of another extending to Pekin, were supposed to 
have for their object the complete subjugation of the trade 
to Chinese control. 

The difficulties of the supercargoes were naturally qiuch 
increased by the failure of support where they had most 
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right to expect it ; aij4 their success has cc^pletely esta- 
blish the vital importance of the Briti^ trade to. the 
government and province of Canton* To that.impoiltance 
alone can be attributed theaurrender, gn this occjasion, of na- 
tional and personal prjfudice to the demands of foreigners, 
however supported by reasojn or justified by usage. <■ 

The question of these disagreeable altercations might 
have been considered as set at rest, were it not for the 
knowledge subsequently obtained of the report addressed 
by the Viceroy , to the Emperor, in which language similar* 
in spirit to that complained of, and retracted, was r^ewed : 
this act of falsehood and treachery necessarily diminished, 
if not destroyed, confidence for the future. 

Although this last proceeding of the Viceroy was the limit 
of t^e information possessed by the directors when they 
came to the determination respecting the embassy, it will 
give more connexion to this narrative to anticipate their 
knowledge, by bringing under notice the imperial edicts 
relating to the occurrences at Canton, received subsequent 
to the termination of the discussions with the local govern- 
ment. Apprehensions are expressed in one edict of the 
designs of the Christians in different parts of ffie empire ; 
full power is given to punish undue intercourse with foreign- 
ers, and a rigorous inquiry is directed into their conduct. 
Aoother edict, addressed to the Viceroy, and founded upon 
a report transmitted from Qanton, censures the mode in 
which the foreign trade is conducted : a removal of the 
juniqir merchemts from the Hong, on the ground of their in- 
sufficiqacy of capital, is piointed out ; and Sir George Staun- 
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ton is persenaUy mentionlil described^ irom his know- 
ledge of the Chinoae language and of the covmtrj, a<aquired 
during the former embassy, as a dangerous perscm, who 
ought to be placed under the jealous surveillance of the 
loeal authorities. One of the principal merchants was sup- 
posed to fee the author of the report, and tibe principal 
mover of the intrigues at Pekin, for the estaMishmentt of 
the oohong. It would appear, that on a revieV of these 
several occurrences, the' Supercargoes felt by no means 
secure of their 'continuing unmolested in the conduct of 
their commercial affairs ; and the directors represent them, 
as stating their conviction, ** that had they succeeded iu 
avoiding the disputes of 1814, the strong measures they 
were then obliged to adopt musrt still have been recurred 
to, in a year or two more : . and it was their decided opinion, 
repeatedly expressed in their minutes and letters, that it 
had become highly expedient to send a mission to the Em- 
peror, either from ^ngal or England, in order to obtain 
due protection and security for the British trade." 

The directors themselves entertained an opinion that the 
tnith was concealed from the Emperor, and therefore con- 
cluded that a redress of grievances might be expected from 
a direct application to his supreme authority. Much stress 
was laid, by the directors, upon the indisputable importance 
of the British trade, not only to the province of Canton, but 
to the imperial reventies; and they thence inferred tbe 
certain disapprobation by the Emperor of any measures 
that endangered its regularity and continuance. 

Although the solicitation of additional privil^es was 
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generally disclaimed by the'diilctors, their views on this 
occasion extended to two objects of new .and. im|)ortant 
concession. First, the employment of such .Chinese mer- 
chants as the supercargoes might think fit; and, secondly, 
the establishment of a direct intercourse with Pekin, either 
by means of a resident minister, or by written addresses to 
some tribunal: a confirmation of tlie several points con- 
tended for and gained by the supercargoes, in their recent 
negotiation with the viceroy, embraced all the other ex- 
pectations of the directors from the proposed embassy. 
They also suggested that this opportunity might be taken 
to make suitable explanations respecting the seizure of 
American vessels by his Majesty^s ship Doris. 

The directors recommended that the embassy or mission 
should consist of three members ; the first, a person of rank, 
to be appointed by the Prince Regent ; and the other two, 
to be Mr. Elphinstone, the chief of the factory at Canton, 
and Sir George Staunton, one of the members of the select 
committee, distinguished by his abifities, and peculiarly 
qualified from his knowledge of the Chinese language. All 
expenses attending the embassy were to be defrayed by the 
East India Company, for whose interest, and at whose 
solicitation, it was be undertaken. 

His Majesty's ministers concurred generally in the pro- 
positions and views of the directors; the only exception 
was the composition of the mission,- to which they deemed 
it more advisable to give the external character of an 
Embassy Extraordinary, rather than that of a Commission 
of Embassy. Considerations of a general and special nature 
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probably influenced his Majesty's ministers in forming this 
opinion. Impression was the great instrument by which 
the objects of the embassy were to be obtained ; this im- 
pression was to be produced by tlie eclat of an embassy 
from the Crown of England, and it was to be apprehended 
that the introduction of persons, however respectable or 
qualified, but known onl^ in China as servants of the East 
India Company, into the ceremonial branch of the embassy, 
might have an injurious tendency. It was also felt that a 
renewal of the dijcussions with the Canton government, and 
their possible existence on the arrival of the intended mis- 
sion, might, from the opposition to be apprehended under 
such circumstances by the local authorities, prove fatal even 
to the reception of the embassy. At the same time the im- 
portant benefits to be derived from the assistance of Mr. 
Eiphinstone and Sir’ George Staunton, in all substantial 
intercourse with the Chinese, were fully appreciated. The 
appointment of an Embassador Extraordinary, furnished 
with general full powei*^ to negotiate separately or con- 
jointly with one or both these gentlemen, seemed to meet 
the object of their selection by the directors, and to guard 
against all general objections and possible embarrassment. 

This modification of the original proposition being ad- 
mitted by the directors. Lord Amherst was appointed Em- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, by the Prince 
Regent, and I was named secretary' of embassy, and fur- 
nished with dormant credentials as minister plenipotentiary, 
to be used only in the event of the death or absence of the 
Embassador. My name was also* introduced into the instru- 

u 
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ment of full powers, and it was understood that in case of 
the absence of Mr. Elphinstone or Sir George Staunton, I 
was to succeed to the vacancy in the commission. 

The principal objects of the embassy have been already 
stated; and in the instructions to the Embassador, while 
they were detailed, and the relative importance assigned to 
each, much was necessarily left*to his discretion and the 
judgment he might form of the aspect of affairs at the 
moment. Permission to trade with some port to the north- 
ward, favourable to the increased diffusion of English manu- 
factures, was the only addition to the original views of the 
directors.* 

It was impossible, with a knowledge of the circumstances 
attending the dismissal of the Russian embassy in 1805 from 
the Chinese territories, to overlook the possible contingency 
of a similar dispute, upon the extraordinary ceremonial of 
reception at the Chinese court, occurring on the present 
occasion ; for although the precedent of Lord Macartney's 
embassy gave us in some degree a prescriptive right to re- 
quire its renewal, there was reason to apprehend that the 
more general usage of the empire, to which in fact Lord 
Macartney's embassy formed an exception, might be en- 
forced. 

The ceremony, consisting of nine prostrations, though not 
formerly without example in Europe*, was certaiply repug- 
nant to individual feeling, and to the practice of modem 

* Prostmtioiii was the established usage even of the last age of the Byzantine 
empire, and it was actually complied with by several of the independent princes 
among the crusaders. 
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European courts ; at the same time, viewed as an usage 
belonging to oriental barbarism, it could scarcely be deemed 
advisable to sacrifice the more important objects of the 
embassy to any supposed maintenance of dignity by resist- 
ing upon such a point of etiquette, in such a scene. But. as 
this was a question most especially dependent upon the 
circumstances of the moment, and the disposition of the 
Chinese court in other respects, it was left by his Majesty’s 
ministers to the discretion of the Embassador, aided, as his 
judgment would be, by the opinion of Mr. Elphinstone and 
Sir George Staunton. 

To all who have considered with attention the proceed- 
ings and result of the former British embassy to China, the 
complete success of the present embassy must seem almost 
impossible; some even entertain doubts of its reception; 
my apprehensions do not, however, extend so far ; usage, 
and a certain degree of satisfaction at the compliment in- 
tended, will probably induce the Emperor to receive the 
embassy ; unless, as in ^he ease of the last Russian embas- 
sador, Count Golovkin, a dispute in limine upon ceremonial 
should prove fatal. The directors themselves, who are to be 
considered as the authors of the measure, almost disclaiqi 
the hope of new concessions ; . and although redress of 
grievances enters into their contemplation, yet as that 
involves complaints against persons possessed of influence 
at Pekin, success is scarcely to be expected, and ought not 
to be attempted without the utmost caution. Secure en- 
joyment of whatever privileges now exist, or more properly, 
stability in the regulations for conducting the trade, is tjj^ 
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limit of all probable calculations. Should the result of tire 
embassy be confined to a bare reception, the measure can- 
not be considered as having wholly failed ; access will be 
obtained to the Emperor, and unless complaints be pre- 
ferred, and redress refused, the local government of Canton 
cannot acquire the certainty of impunity. 

The recent success of the decisive, if not desperate, mea- 
sures pursued by the select committee in their tiisputes with 
the viceroy of Canton, will, in the opinion of many, recom- 
mend a similar tone being adopted in the approaching in- 
tercourse with the court of Pekin. A striking difference in 
the two scenes ought not to be overlooked ; at Canton the 
weapon wielded, the threat of stopping the trade, was at 
hand, and the enemy within reach; the injury inflicted, a 
dimiiiution of revenue was immediate, and the tranquillity 
of the province might be endangered’ by the loss of liveli- 
hood to the numerous persons now eniployed in the trade. 
Whatever, therefore, might be the ultimate result of the 
contest between the factory and the Chinese government, 
the ruin of the Viceroy under whom it occurred was in- 
evitable. Very different, however, are the circumstances 
under which a similar policy would be adopted at Pekin. 
Neither the instructions of his Majesty’s ministers, nor the 
views of the court of directors, contemplate the reception 
of the embassy being compelled by threats of resenting its 
rejection. The principles laid down are conciliation and 
compliment : indeed the sole chance of success to the ul- 
terior objects of the embassy exists in producing a favour- 
le impression upon the mind of the Emperor ; and this 
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can only be effected by complying with the particular 
usages of the court and nation, as far as a due sense, of pur 
own dignity, combined with considerations of policy, will 
permit. It would be neither decorous nor politic to .render 
the continuance of the ordinary commercial intercourse 
dependent upon the proceedings of the embassy ; the hands 
of the Embassador are therefore unarmed; and while, in- 
definite threats might provoke, they would certainly fail of 
intimidating. Ce»'einonial observances required, as in the 
case of the Dutch embassy, for the obvious purpose of 
reducing us to a level with missions from Corea and the 
Lew-chew islands, should be refused, not only as degrading 
but inexpedient ; however, should the reception or rejection 
of the embassy depend upon an adherence, on the present 
occasion, to the mode observed in the case of all former 
European embassadors admitted to an audience, except 
Lord Macartney, 1 should have no hesitation in giving 
up the maintenance of the single exception as a precedent, 
from a belief that the d^Miiissal of the embassy, without 
access being obtained to the imperial presence, would be a 
conGrmation to the present and future Viceroys of Canton, 
that their own interest is the only check to thei^ extortion 
and injustice. 

9th of July. — This evening Captain Clavell, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Orlando, came on board, and informed the 
Embassador that the intelligence of an intended embassy 
had been well received by the Foo-yuen. Captain Clavell 
had communicated with Captain Hall of the I^ra, the day 
before ; and as Lord Amherst’s dispatches by the American 
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schooner have reached Sir George Staunton some days, 
there is every probability that we shall find the reinforce- 
ment from the factory assembled at the Lemma island, the 
place of rendezvous appointed by Captain Maxwell. 

10th July, 1816. — Arrived at the Lemma islands, where 
we found the Lyra and the Company's cruisers Discovery 
and Investigator; Sir George Staunton, and the other 
gentlemen of the factory, were in the latter vessels. When 
we anchored, Mr. Toone came on board the Alceste with 
an apology from Sir George Staunton, who was prevented, 
by indisposition from paying his respects to the Embas- 
sador. Mr. Toone was also the bearer of several documents 
and communications, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : — ^The select committee did not, on receipt of the 
first intimation from the court of directors in January of 
an Embassy being in contemplation, deein it advisable to 
make any communication to the local government; and 
indeed, the delay that occurred in the expected arrival of 
the Orlando, (the passage having occupied seven months) 
induced them to entertain doubts as to the measure being 
persisted in. Private accounts, however, by the way of 
India, rendered the embassy matter of public notoriety, 
and moreover gave the Portuguese at Macao, and other 
interested persons, an opportunity to circulate reports of 
a malicious tendency. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the supercargoes lost no time, immediately on the 
arrival of the Orlando, to make an official communication 
to the government of Canton on. the subject*. The letter 
* Vide Appendix C, No. 1 . 
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from the President of the Board of Control to the Viceroy, 
in which the embassy was officially announced, did not 
reach them for a few days, that document having been sent 
by the Thomas Grenville, which had separated during the 
voyage from the Orlando. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe was 
dispatched to Canton to deliver the letter to the Foo-yuen» 
the Viceroy himself having proceeded to Pekin. Sir Theo- 
philus was accompanied by Captain Clavell of the Orlando, 
and was received with more than ordinary graciousness ; 
an express was dispatched to Pekin on the 9th of Juno 
with a report, and the answer was expected this day. 

Two of the Hong merchants, through the medium of 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, have endeavoured to dissuade Sir 
George from accompanying the embassy ; one of them 
even suggested the possibility of a personal objection being 
made to him, and both concurred in recommending that 
his tleparture and the nature of his situation should be 
publicly announced. Influenced by this and other consi- 
derations, Sir George* addressed a letter to the Viceroy, 
announcing his appointment as commissioner, and stating 
the necessity of his immediate departure to join the Em- 
bassador, the advanced state of the season rendering it 
certain that His Excellency would proceed without touch- 
ing any where, to Tien-sing. The exact point to which Sir 
George might proceed was concealed from the Chinese, 
which was the more easy from no communication having 
taken place between the Lyra and the shore. Alarm, to 
judge from the reinforcements sent to the different military 
posts, would seem to be the predominant feeling: this 
• Vide Appendix C, No. 8. 
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must be attributed in some degree to the misrepresentations 
of the Portuguese. On the whole, however, the manner in 
whieh the intelligence was received at Canton, and the 
tranquillity with which the trade has been carried on for 
the last fourteen months, must be considered a favourable 
state of affairs. 

In the evening the ships weighed,* and proceeded to the 
island of Hong-Kong for the purpose of watering. We 
hope that we shall be enabled to pursue our voyage on the 
morning of the 12th. The situation of the watering place 
is picturesque. A stream of water falls down the moun- 
tains forming the island, and the casks may be filled when 
the tide serves, close to the beach. Surrounding projec- 
tions of the land enclose a small bay, the resort of fishing 
vessels. 

After breakfast Sir George came on board the Alceste, 
and had his first interview with Lord Amherst: the prin- 
cipal point which occupied their attention was the differ- 
ence in the constitution of the embassy, a dift’erence which, 
in Sir George’s opinion, made it somewhat doubtful whe- 
ther the station which he was called upon to fill in the 
embassy was consistent with what was due, in the eyes of 
the Chinese, to his previous situation of President of the 
Select Committee. The explanations, however, which were 
made by Lord Amherst removed these objections, and it 
was finally determined that he should accompany the emi- 
bassy. Written communications between Lord Amherst 
and him were exchanged on the subject. Sir George did 
not appear to consider the present moment favourable to 
the objects of the embassy; the personal alarms of the Em- 
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perur, pro’duced by the attempt to assassinate him, and the 
impression generally existing, that the late disturbances were 
fermented by religious sectaries, among whom |hc Christians 
are included, were considered by him calculated to increase 
the usual jealousy t)f foreigners, forming such a peculiar 
feature in Chinese poliey. A catholic bishop was executed 
six months since in one of the provinces, and another mis- 
sionary continues under sentence of death. 

On the 12th in the morning, Sir George transmitted a 
communication just received from Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
enclosing a letter from Mr. Robarts, informing Sir Theo- 
philus that two of the Hong merchants had just been with 
him, stating from the Foo-yucn, that the departure of Sir 
George to join the embassy without communicating the 
names and ranks of the persons composing it, was highly 
irregular ; and farther requiring a strict conformity to the 
precedent of Lord Macartney, who had not proceeded up 
the Yellow Sea until the Emperor’s answer had arrived. In 
reply the lateness of che neason was pleaded, and the im- 
possibility of controlling the actions of the Embassador. 
Under these circumstances, and looking to the possibility 
of an attempt being made to detain us, it was resolved to 
get under weigh at two o’clock. The determination had 
scarcely been formed when a fast sailing boat arrived from 
Macao with a copy of the Emperor’s edict* in answer to the 
report from the Eoo-yuen, containing a declaration of his 
satisfaction at the arrival of the embassy, and his dispo- 

• Vide Appendix C, No. 3. 
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sition to honour it with a most gracious recepti6n. Man- 
darins had been dispatched both to Tien-sing and Chusan 
to await the disembarkation of the Embassador, and to 
conduct him to court. An arrangement suggested from 
Canton respecting the dispatch of two linguists to act as 
interpreters was also agreed to by his Imperial Majesty. 
This truly satisfactory communication removed the most 
serious of our apprehensions that the embassy might not 
have been received, and it was determined not to delay our 
sailing beyond the following day ; it still being deemed 
advisable not to run the hazard of receiving an official 
communication from the authorities at Canton, who might 
possibly have received secret instructions to effect the dis- 
embarkation of the embassy at that port. 

Messrs. Toone, Davis, Pearson, Morrison, and Manning, 
all more or less acquainted with the Chinese language, 
accompanied Sir George Staunton from Macao, and be- 
came attached to the embassy at Hong-Kong. Sir George 
Staunton and Mr. Morrison embarked in the Alceste, the 
rest of the gentlemen were accommodated in the Hewitt 
and Discovery, The intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
possessed by Mr. Morrison naturally pointed him out as 
the principal medium of future communication with the 
Chinese, and he was immediately employed in the transla- 
tion of the Prince Regent^s letter and other documents, 
which he executed with a facility much beyond any idea I 
had formed of European acquirement in this most difficult 
language. 

Wc sailed at twelve o’clock on the 13th, and after beat- 
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iiig out of the bay, stood to sea with a fair wind; passed 
Pedra Blanca in the morning. 

- The little intercourse we have hitherto had with the 
Chinese gives us the impression of their being an active, 
lively, and intelligent people, not alarmed at strangers. 
The fishermen at Hong-Kong appeared more surprised at 
the appearance of Europeans than their vicinity to Macao, 
only twenty-five miles distance, would have led us to ima- 
gine. So many European vessels were probably never 
before collected together in this bay, and the whole scene 
from the shore was highly animated, ^t night the number 
of fishing boats, each with a light, presented the appear- 
ance of a London street well lighted, and at times the sound 
of the gongs accompanying the offerings to the tutelary 
deity of each vessel had not an unpleasant effect. It is 
remarkable that the dislike of Europeans is confined to 
Canton, and that on other parts of the coast commtinica- 
tion is by no means discouraged. At Tinpak the chief 
magistrate, who had become slightly acquainted with the 
English from residing a short time in the house of a Hong 
merchant at Canton, was remarkably attentive to the of- 
ficers employed on the survey in the China seas, and even 
offered them his assistance in their particular pursuits. 

Chinese * are said to be luxurious in their mode of living ; 
eating and drinking are their great pleasures. The dinner 
lasts an unreasonable time, and the conversation is gene- 

* It will be readily supposed that general observations upon Chinese manners 
thus early introduced can only be derived from the communications of the gen- 
tlemen of the Canton factory who accompanied the embassy. 
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rally confined to the important business in which they are 
engaged. Drunkenness unaccompanied with exposure is 
considered a venial offence, and it is not unusual to com- 
pliment a man upon the hardness ol' his head or the capa- 
city of his stomacli, by saying he has a large wine measure. 
The more symptoms of repletion manifested by the guests 
after dinner, the higher the satisfaction felt by the host. 
The left is the place of honour, and on occasion of a dinner 
given by the Hong merchant Puan-Ke-qua to Sir George 
Staunton and the Mandarin Too, he availed himself of the 
difl'erent notions entertained by Europeans and Chinese in 
this point, to give each the place of honour according to 
their respective customs, combating Foo’s hesitation to take 
the left, by saying that if Sir George took the right, both 
would think tliemsclves in the place of honour. It is said 
that the Hong merchants who amass fortunes are anxious 
to mdkc Mandarins of their children, exhibiting in this in- 
stance a striking similarity with persons of the same class 
in our own and other countries ; although in China the 
insecurity of official honours, and the dangers of degrada- 
tion, would seem sufficient to check their ambition. Fea- 
ture, complexion, dress, and religion, may be various and 
opposite in diflerent countries, but the great springs of 
human action remain the same ; and though the eye may 
be struck with apparent opposition, the understanding will 
be more surprised, and oftencr called upon to notice simi- 
litudes. * 

Our course was too far from the coast to enable us to 
judge of the nature of the country : we stood near enough 
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to the coast of Corea to give us a view of the extremity of 
the land*, which was named Cape Amherst. The hills 
near the promontory of Shan-tung were very fantastical 
in their shapes, and some cultivation was traced in the 
valleys. • 

On the 35th, having fairly entered the Gulf of Pet- 
chelee, and being within forty-eight hours sail of Ta-koo, 
the expediency of dispatching the Lyra for the purpose of 
announcing the embassy was taken into consideration, and 
the measure was finally adopted, both to prevent unneces- 
sary delays, aiul as a mark of proper attention to the 
Chinese authorities. The letter to the Viceroy communi- 
cated our approach, and transmitted a list of the persons 
composing the embassy *f-, and a general sketch of the 


♦ It turned out afterwards that tliis was not the coast of Corea, but an island 
lying upwards of oiii‘ hiindretl miles, west of its southern extremity. 

j EnibasJiador Extraordinary, Minister Pleni^ 

|)otentiary, and First Member in thq 

V Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Amherst Page? to the Embassador, 

Sir George Staunton Sc*cond Member in the Commission. 

Henry Ellis, Es(| Third Member in the Commission. 

_ f Acting Secretary ol* Embassy, and Private 

Henry E., | Seirnfry to the Eml«»»dnr. 


F. Hastings Toonc, Esq. 

J. F. Davis, Esq 

Thomas Manning, Ew].. 

Rev. Robert Morrison... 

Rev. John Griffith Chaplain. 

(.'larke Abel, Esq Physician to the Embassador. 

Dr. Alexander Pearson Physician to the Factory. 

William Ilavell, Esq Artist. 

Lieut. J. (^ookc, Roy. Mariiie.s.. Commanding the Embassador’s Guard. 




Chinese Secretaries. 
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presents, accompanied by an application for the same 
number of boats as had been supplied on the former occa- 
sion, viz. ten for the accommodation of Lord Amherst and 
his suite, and twenty for the presents, baggage, and attend- 
ants. The number of persons in the present • embassy 
amounts only to seventy-five, being twenty fewer than ac- 
companied Lord Macartney ; the boats will probably be 
more than sufficient*. Mr. Toone, who has been sent in 
charge of the letter, has been instructed to avoid, if possible, 
going on shore, as it is apprehended that the number and 
insidious character of the questions likely to be put to him 
may prove embarrassing ; he is, however, cautioned not to 
assume any appearance of mystery as to the objects of the 
embassy ; and in the event of his being interrogated upon 
the subject by individuals of sufficient rank to merit an 
answer, to represent it as complimentary on the part of the 
Prince Regent to his Imperial Majesty. Should the Viceroy 
not be within reach, and the subordinate authorities be 


Lieut. Charles Somerset Attached to the Guard. 

- -a# • f Superin tendant of Presents, Accountant, 

I and Comptroller. 

Mr. Zachariah Poole Assistant to Mr. Abel. 

Dr. James L3rnn was also attached to the embassy, and without salary promised 
his medical assistance. 

Mr. Charles Abbot 1 

Mr. T. B. Martin \ Midshipmen of the Alceste. 

Servants, Musicians, Guards. 

♦ In describing the relative ranks of Lord Amherst, Sir Greorge Staunton, 
and myself, Mr. Morrison used the terms Ching-wang-cliae, middle deputed 
person from the king; Tso-wang-chae, left hand deputed person ; and Yew- 
wang-chae, right hand deputed pci-son : the middle, left, and right being in the 
gradation of our situations. 
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inquisitive as to the contents of the letter to the Viceroy, 
Mr. Toone was authoriiied to state generally its contents ^ 
and verbally to apply for the required number of boats. 
Questions as to the contents of the Prince Regent’s letter, 
or the more detailed objects of the embassy, were to be 
met by a simple declaration of his ignorance on those points. 

On the 26th, saw the islands of Mea-tau, and several 
others that had been noticed in the former navigation. 

On Sunday the '18th, Lord Amherst directed the gentle- 
men, servants, musicians, and guard of tlie embassy to be 
assembled on the quarter deck, and there read to them an 
address calling their attention to the importance, and indeed 
the absolute necessity of conducting themselves with so- 
briety and decorum during their residence in the Chinese 
dominions ; the subject of abstaining from trade was also 
adverted to, and the former prohibition was repeated. At 
two o’clock we came to an anchor in five fathoms, the Lyra 
in sight at anchor to the westward. By signal we learnt 
that no communication hud taken place with the shore. 
The coast of China and several junks were visible ; good 
eyes could distinguish a building. We suppose ourselves 
some miles nearer in than the Lion, but 1 do not apprehend 
that we are satisfied ol’ our exact position with respect to 
the mouth of the river. 

Monday the 29th. — In consequence of a signal made for 
a lieutenant to the Lyra, Mr. De Warris came on board the 
Alceste while we were at breakfast ; he was the bearer of 
a letter from Mr. Toone to Sir George Staunton^ No 
communication, it appeared, had taken place with the 
shore ; but Captain Hall and Mr. Toone had boarded some 
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fishing vessels, and had succeeded in stating to- them in 
writing the arrival of the embassy, and the necessity of 
giving immediate notice to the Mandarins of Tong-koo, 
a town somewhat nearer than Takoo. Mr. Toonc did not, 
however, place much reliance upon their promise to comply 
with his wishes. It was accordingly determined to order 
the Lyra to join the Alceste, for the purpose of making 
further arrangements as to the best mode of communicating 
the actual amval of the Embassador to the Chinese authori- 
ties. Our conjectures lead us to conclude that we have 
outstripped the expectations of the Chinese, who have not 
probably calculated upon our arrival for some days; indeed 
our passage having only occupied fifteen days, would jus- 
tify their not being prepared to receive us. 

It must be a source of no ordinary satisfaction to Cap- 
tain Maxwell, that the squadron should have reached the 
anchorage, through seas of difficult and uncertain naviga- 
tion, without accident or delay. We have not experienced 
such heavy fogs as prevailed duiing Lord Macartney’s 
voyage; but the weather has been generally hazy, and the 
atmosphere loaded with moisture to a most uncomfortable 
degree. During the last week the weather had been so 
pleasant, that we began to flatter ourselves with the hope of 
being within the influence of a northern climate. The op- 
pressive heat of the anchorage has restored us to the mise- 
ries of constant liquefaction and languor ; the dift'erence in 
the thermometer has been ten degrees, and this increased 
temperature is rendered more sensible by the denseness and 
moisture of the air. 

Tuesday the 30th. — Captain Hall and Mr. Toone came 
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OQ board, from whom we had the siLtisfaction of hearing 
that two Mandaiins, the one with a white and the other with 
a gold button, had been on board the Lyra the preceding 
day, that they had taken charge of the letter for the Viceroy, 
to which an answ er could not be received sooner than in 
two days. His Excellency was not at Tien-sing, but at 
Pao-ting-foo, the seat of government. Accounts had been 
received of the embassy, but they were not prepared for 
so early an arrival. No difficulty was anticipated in pro- 
curing the required number of boats. Chang-oo-ay, who held 
an office of importance in the province of Tieu-sing*, was 
said to be the Mandarin appointed to conduct the embassy 
to Pekin ; his button is blue, and his rank is quite equal to 
that of Chou-ta-jin, the civil Mandarin employed on the 
former occasion. The Maudanns inquired whether we liad 
the Emperor’s picture on board, a proof that the most mi- 
nute circumstance relating to the former embassy had not 
been unattended to. Mr. Tooue had principally recourse 
to the Chinese character as the medium of communication 

N 

bofli with the Mandarins and the boatmen; the former 
brought a native of Canton on board with them, and 
seemed surprised that Mr. Toone did not understand bis 
dialect ; more wonder appeared to be excited by persons 
not understanding, than by their speaking Chinese. 

July 31st. — Four Mandarins, one with a crystal, one 
with an ivory, and two with gold buttons, came on board. 

*' I afterwards ascertained that his office was that of Too-tiu/or Tao-ye, an- 
swering to a governor of two towns ; and that he w-as also <^harged with the 
.superinteudance of the river police. 
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The object of their visit was chiefly complimentary they 
were also anxious to ascertain the number of persons com- 
posing the embassy, and the nature of the presents. It 
was judged right not to admit them immediately . to the 
presence of the Embassador, and they were accordingly 
detained a few minutes in Captain Maxwell’s cabin, where 
refreshments were offered to them. Their dresses were 
common; and certainly, their general appearance was 
neither respectable nor elegant ; comparing them with per- 
sons of correspondent rank in Persia, Arabia, or Turkey, 
I should say they were inferior in outward respectability. 
The most remarkable part of their dress is the straw conical 
bonnet, with hair dyed red, hanging over it. Their com- 
plexions were dark, and their features coarse. In the course 
of conversation we learnt that Nay-in-ching, the Viceroy of 
Pechelee, had been displaced, and a Mandarin of the same 
name as the late Viceroy of Canton was appointed his suc- 
cessor; should he actually be the same person, the circum- 
stance may prove embarrassing, as he will probably be 
disposed to connect the present embassy with the late dis- 
cussions at Canton in which he was so actively engaged. 
The Mandarins observed that the new Viceroy was absent 
in a distant province, and that a reference to Pekin would 
occupy ten or twelve days : these statements were possibly 
made as pretexts for future delay. We were given reason 
to expect a visit from Chong and another Mandarin of rank 
to-morrow. In compliance with their wishes that two gen- 
tlemen should be sent on shore to return the compliment 
intended by their deputation, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Cooke 
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were directed to accompany them in the boat of the Dis- 
covery. The Emperor was not to leave Pekin for Gehol 
imtil the 10th of September. 

Not having the means of serving tea round according to 
tlie Chinese fashion, cherry brandy was substituted, by no 
means to the dissatisfaction of the Mandarins ; they rose to 
drink, and held the cup with both hands. Lord Amherst, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Morrison, gave the signal for 
retiring, and they departed apparently pleased with their 
reception. The boat that conveyed them was large and 
decked : the sails of these Chinese boats are, in proportion 
to the size of the vessel, large ; and though flat bottomed, 
they sail fast and work well to windward ; there was no 
cabin, but a sort of well in which the Mandarins were 
seated ; the j)lace for cooking was in the stern. 

The delay in the Emperor’s departure for Gehol may 
possibly shorten our stay in China, as his Majesty may 
desire us not to take the trouble of accompanying him; this 
course would, however, probably not be adopted, unless the 
feeling towards the embassy was unfavourably; and in this 
case would eciually be followed, if we only arrived at Pekin 
three or four days before the removal of the court: it would 
seem, therefore, desirable to expedite our journey to Pekin 
by every means within our power. 

1st of August. — Sir. Morrison and Mr. Cooke returned 
this morning ; they had seen the three Mandarins appointed 
to take charge of the eijibassy. As on the former occasion, 
a 'I'artar named Kwang held the principal situation : he 
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wore only 8 crystal button^ but as Chin-chae*^ or imperial 
commissioner, lie took precedence of the others. Chong 
had a blue button, and Yin, the military Mandarin, a red 
button ; his rank is that of inspector general of the troops 
of the province. The gentlemen were conveyed in carts 
drawn by horses to the temple, where the Mandarins re- 
ceived them : they were polite and agreeable in their man- 
ners; and Mr. Morrison, making the usual deduction for 
Chinese hauteur, was satisfied with his reception. Nothing 
of much importance occurred at the interview ; the prin- 
cipal questions related to the number of persons, and an 
objection was made to the guard and to die number ge- 
nerally -f-; fifty was said to be the limit fixed by the Emperor. 
Mr. Morrison met this objection, by observing that twenty 
or thirty more persons could not be of any consequence 
to so great a monarch. A military Mandarin of high rank, 
wjio was present, readily assented to this remark. Mr. 
Morrison learnt incidentally in conversation that it was the 
intention of his Imperial Majesty to receive the Embas- 
sador, and give him his audience of leave before he set out 
for Gehol. It was arranged that Chang and Yin should 

* Chin-chac, or Kin-chac, which I have employed indifferendy, both lieing in 
use, literally signifies ‘ sent from the court,’ and should perhaps l)e translated 
‘ Envoy.’ The duties of the office, and the circumstance of dieir being per- 
formed in commission, induced me to adopt the term Imperial Commisnoner. 
'^The Mandarin styled Legate by I.ord Macartney was a Chin-chae, which in 
Latin was rendered by Legatus. 

■f A similar objection was made to the number of persons who accompanied 
the Portuguese Embassador Don Antonio Metello Souza Menezez in the last 
century, and an actual reduction took place before he left Canton. 
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. pay their respects to tlie Embassador the following day, 
when supplies would also be sent to the ships. The Chin- 
chae expressed his intention of receiving the Embassador 
on shore. 

On reference lo the Pekin Red Book, it was found that 
the Chin-chae is connected with the imperial family ; his 
rank as a Mandarin is low, but his present commission gives 
him very high temporary dignity, as was manifested by his 
sitting completely separate at the conference: the other 
Mandarins were placed.on his left hand, the place of honour, 
and the English gentlemen on the right hand, at some 
distance ; they dined, d la Chinoise, with the inferior Man- 
darins, who had accompanied them to the shore. The 
accommodations of Mr. Morrison and the other gentlemen 
at night in the temple were uncomfortable, nor was much 
disposition shewn to attend to their convenience. They 
did not land at the usual place, but were carried to some 
distance, in order to avoid taking them through the village 
of Tong-koo. The w eather has been so unfavourable, that 
the Mandarins have not kept their engagement. 

2nd August. — As the continued failure of the Mandarins 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for from the state of the 
weather, the expediency of addressing them upon the sub- 
ject has become matter of consideration ; remonstrance 
would not probably have any effect, and might lead to 
future embarrassn)cnt : it seems, however, diilicult to leave 
the neglect wholly unnoticed; and as the lists of persons 
tuid presents have not yet, in consequence of the Mandarins 
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breaking their engagement, been transmitted, a letter might 
be addressed to them for that ])urpose, and an expression 
of Lord Amherst’s anxiety to proceed without delay to the 
presence of his Imperial Majesty be introduced, so as to 
convey to them his sense of their want of attention in for- 
warding this obviously important object: this measure would 
seem the more advisable, looking to the possibility of their 
being desirous to detain us here for the purpose of unrea- 
sonably shortening our stay at Pekin, and the consequent 
necessity on our part of having recourse to strong remon- 
strances to prevent a proceeding so injurious, if not offensive. 
In conformity with these views a letter was prepared, and 
it was at first proposed to dispatch it by Mr. Crawford, of 
the Investigator, in the morning ; the weather, however, 
promising well for the morrow, at the suggestion of Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Morrison, it w'as subsequently 
resolved to give another twenty-four hours -grace to the 
Mandarins. Mr. Morrison on this occasion stated, that the 
great object of Chinese politicians was to compel their ad- 
versaries to act, that they might thereby shape their own 
proceedings, and that the common rules of decency and 
civility would, after a certain time, oblige them to (|uit this 
apparent system of inattention, if we had sufficient patience 
to await that period, which could not be far distant. He 
further added, that they were more reluctant to incur the 
reproach of breach of politeness than of truth. It must be 
confessed that the delay looks inauspicious, and probably 
arises from some change or hesitation in the highest quarter. 
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Mr. Morrison was led to argue a want of favourable disposi- 
tion from what he had collected in the course of private 
conversation with persons on shore. 

3rd of August. — Weather stormy ; no hopes of a visit from 
the Mandarins. 

4th of August. — Received a visit from Chang and Yin, the 
two Mandarins who are to accompany the embassy ; they 
were both preced(id by their visiting tickets, composed of 
slips of red paper, eighteen inches long by six wide, on which 
their names and titles were inscribed. Yin arrived first, 
and was received by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in their 
full uniforms, upon deck : he would not be presented to 
the Embassador until his colleague arrived. When Chang 
reached the ship, they were conducted to Lord Amherst’s 
cabin by Mr. Morrison, where they were received by his 
Excellency and the two Commissioners. After the usual 
compliments they proceeded to make inquiries as to the 
number of boats that would be required for the embassy, 
presents, and baggage. Copies of the lists that had been 
transmitted to the Viceroy of Pe-che-lee were then put into 
their hands, and with the exception of an attempt to reckon 
the amount, fifty -four persons, the number passed unnoticed. 
They next asked what were the objects of the embassy ; to 
which it was replied, that the intention of the Prince Regent 
was to manifest his regard for his Imperial Majesty, and to 
confirm those relations of friendship that had subsisted be- 
tween their illustrious parents. On their demanding whether 
nothing else was intended, they were apprized that the ob- 
jects of the embassy were stated in the Prince Regent’s 
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letter, and would be communicated to To-chong-tong, the 
principal minister, who was, as we had been informed, to 
meet us at Tien-sing. It was further explained, that a 
Chinese translation would be made of the Prince Regent's 
letter, that a copy would be given to the minister, and the 
original delivered to his Imperial Majesty : with this they 
seemed satisfied. They then adverted to the ceremony of 
ko-tou, or prostration, and observed that previous practice 
would be required to secure its being decorously performed 
before the Emperor; to this it was answered, that every 
mark of respect would on the present, as on the former em- 
bassy, be manifested towards his Imperial Majesty. Upon 
conferring together, it seemed that they were not really 
aware of what had then occurred ; as the subject m as how- 
ever again renewed by them, it was judged advisable to 
cut short this premature discussion by informing them that 
whatever was right would be attended to. The probability 
of our being allowed to accompany the Emperor to Gehol 
was then noticed, and, as we had apprehended, it was said 
that the Emperor proposed terminating all that concerned 
the embassy before his departure from Pekin; in reply it 
was simply remarked, that the longer our stay near the per- 
son of the Emperor the higher would be our gnitification, 
and that we hoped to remain the same number of days as 
the former embassy ; to this no direct answer was returned, 
and it was asked how we proposed to return, by land, or by 
water; the latter mode, the Mandarins said, had been adopted 
by some of the former embassy ; it was answered that the 
road by Canton had been conten) plated. We collected from 
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their questions and insinuations that the intention was to 
dispatch us with sufficient celerity to secure our return to 
Tien-sing before the ships were compelled to quit the coast, 
or, at all events, before they had left Chusan, with a view, 
no doubt, to shorten our land journey. I’he sending of 
To-chong-tong* to Tien-sing looks as if some propositions 
of importance, more especially touching the ceremony, were 
to be made there ; the absence of the Viceroy of the pro- 
vince may in some degree account for the measure, but 
it is much to be fea.cd that mere provincial arrangements 
could scarcely require the presence of the first personage in 
the confidence of the Emperor: much time will evidently 
not be allowed for negotiation, and it is therefore desirable 
to eflect a simultaneous discussion respecting the ceremonial 
and the ulterior purposes of the embassy. The tempest is 
gathering, and it is difficult to say whether we should carry 
through it, or strike our masts and make every thing snug. 

The dress and appearan c of Chang and Yin were not 
much superior to our first visitors ; their manners were how- 
ever more refined, and their general demeanour pleasing. 
One of the attendants of Chang took a very active part 
during the more material part of the conference; in fact, 
suggesting answers to his principal. In the course of con- 
versation Chang remarked that the Emperor entertained a 
much higher opinion of the English than other nations^ in 
fact, that he deemed them of importance ; this was modified 
by Yin, who added as a reason for this consideration, that 

♦ Chong-tx)ng signifies Minister- I am inclined to think the term is properlj 
Tdhong-tching, signifying a faithfnl Minister. ♦ 

L 
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they came from a great distance to mauilest their respect. 
Presents of provisions were brought to the ships, consisting 
of the same articles as on the former embassy, but less in 
quantity. We were all much struck with the dexterity of 
the Chinese in managing their boats, which from their 
heaviness and great length did not seem convenient. The 
deck was crowded with persons from the shore, who, alUtough 
anxious to examine every thing, were easily restrained in 
the gratificatioh of their curiosity. Our first visitors occu- 
pied a very inferior situation, being entirely employed in 
superintending the safe delivery of the presents. Orders 
seemed to be deliberately given and punctually obeyed ; we 
had an instance of this regularity in the necessity of a re- 
ference to the Mandarin to procure a trifling change in the 
original distribution of the provisions to the ships. Char- 
coal, plumbago, and wood for fuel, were supplied in abund- 
ance. 'J’he Chinese are well siaed, but those we have seen 
do not seem muscular. Both the Mandarins are advanced 
in years, the youngest being fifty-five. Yin brought his son, 
a fine boy of eleven years of age, on board with him, who 
readily made acquaintance with young Amherst. The boy, 
on being presented by his father to the Embassador, knelt 
down with much grace and modesty : this is the usual sa- 
lutation of children to their parents, and of inferiors to supe- 
riors. We have all had reason to concur with Mr. Barrow’s 
description of the Chinese as a frowzy people : the stench 
arising from the numbers on board was not only sensible 
but oppressive ; it was the repose of putrifying garlic on a 
piuch used blanket. 
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5th of August. — Received a message from the Mandarins, 
(who had not been able to get on shore,) that boats for re- 
ceiving the presents and baggage would be sent to the ships 
immediately. I’he greater part of the presents were accord- 
ingly, owing to the exertions of Captain Campbell of the 
Hewitt, transhipped in the course of the day. It is proposed 
that the boats should all proceed together, and that two 
Europeans should be attached to each. Mr. Morrison 
visited the Mandarins on board their boats, and invited 
them to dinner. Yin was inclined to accept the invitation, 
but Chang I'elt himself too much indisposed ; it was there- 
fore declined. Mr. Morrison appears more satisfied with 
the language of Chang than of Yin; the latter affects, 
like other military in China, rather a boisterous, coarse 
manner. 

6th of August. — As little confidence can be placed in the 
accuracy of Chinese reports, Mr. Davis has been sent on 
shore with Mr. Cooke to asc( rtain whether the boats to con- 
vey the embassy up the river are really, as the Mandarins 
state, in readiness ; if so, we shall probably disembark on 
Friday. Mr. Davis returned in the evening, having had an 
interview with a Mandarin, whose button was light blue; 
from him he learnt that To-chong-tong was not, as had been 
})roposed, to receive the embassy at Tien-sing, his presence 
being required at Pao-ting-foo, the provincial capital ; that 
Soo-ta-jin, a former Hoppo of Canton, was to be substituted. 
This Mandarin described the Emperor as desirous of seeing 
the Embassador without delay. All the river boats were 
ready, and well adapted for accommodation ; of these three 
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had been assigned to the Embassador and the Commis- 
sioners. The interview took place afloat; the gentlemen 
did not therefore go into the village ; indeed no disposition 
■was shewn to gratify curiosity. Mr. Davis was satisfied 
with the reception ; he was saluted with three guns ; the 
Chifi-chae was not present, and as Mr. Davis had obtained 
all the information required, he did not deem it advisable 
to delay his return to the ship for the purpose of seeing 
him. The change in the person who is to receive us at 
Tien-sing is perhaps desirable, as we would readily com- 
mute the eclat of a personage of To-chong-tong’s rank being 
employed, for the probability of no discussion, involving 
the very admission of the embassy, being now intended. 

7th of August. — The two mandarin junks came along- 
side to receive the private baggage, and the gentlemen of 
the embassy ; we commenced transhipping the baggage, 
but were interrupted by a change of weather : the wind blow- 
ing strong from E. by N. they refused to receive any more 
packages, and stood in shore. The owner of one of these 
boats, who was in the habit of navigating the gulf of Leo- 
tung, said, that he usually made five trips in the year. They 
go up in ballast, and return loaded with rice ; the crew have 
all shares in the cargo, and receive in addition one tael and 
a half per man (about nine shillings), and provisions. It 
appeared that the payment for the service in which the boat 
was now employed depended upon satisfaction •bein^ given, 
in which case the owner would be rewarded, otherwise he 
would be punished. On the former embassy the owners 
were liberally remunerated by Kien-Lung. Millet and 
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some vegetables dressed with soy, were the principal food 
of the boat's crew. The praises that all travellers have given 
to the Chinese for regularity and arrangement are well 
deserved : though there be noise in their mode of loading 
and unloading boats, there is no confusion; every man seems 
to know his duty, and to execute it cheerfully. The lower 
orders, though curious, are by no means intrusive or im- 
pertinent; and the complaints made of their treatment of 
Europeans would seem confined to Canton ; here, the men 
in the lioats, and otJ^ers of the same class, appear aware of 
the conduct required to persons of superior station. 

8th of August.— Two inferior Mandarins came on board 
with a visiting ticket, and a polite message, from the Chiii- 
chae ; the message contained an expression of his anxiety 
to receive the Embassador oh shore, as the shortness of the 
Emperor’s stay at Pekin rendered any further delay in- 
expedient. Some inquiries were added on the part of his 
Imperial Majesty, respecting the age of Lord Amherst's 
son, and an expression of his intention to invite him to a 
play. The inferior Mandarins, with the usual Chinese in- 
difference to the comforts or station of others, pressed the 
immediate embarkation of the Embassador, and proposed 
that the baggage should follow. The distance from the 
shore, the uncertainty of the weather, and the consequent 
inconvenience, are sufficient reasons for adhering to our 
original arrangement. The delay, in fact, rests with the 
Chinese themselves, in not keeping a sufficient number of 
boats within reach. Some packages were sent in a small 
boat, and if a sufficient number of vessels be furnished to- 
morrow, the final departure will probably, take place. 
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• The expediency of the contemplated survey of the Men- 
tau islands was taken into consideration, and the probability 
of thereby giving just ground of umbrage to the Chinese 
led us to incline to its being relinquished. Open letters, in 
Chinese, addressed to any Mandarin on the coast, were 
given to each of the captains of the ships, to secure them a 
favourable reception, in the event of their touching any 
where for supplies. 

To prevent mistakes, a note was addressed, by Lord 
Amherst, to the Chin-chae, explaining the causes of the 
delay in his disembarkation, and expressing his anxiety to 
have the honour of a personal interview. The Embassador 
further returned his thanks for the kind notice, by his 
Imperial Majesty, of his son. 

Lord Amherst having requested the opinion of Sir George 
Staunton upon the subject of compliance with the Chinese 
ceremonial of ko-tou ; Sir George put a letter into his hands, 
declaring, in very distinct terms, his opinion of the injurious 
effects upon the company’s Interests at Canton likely to 
arise from the performance of the ceremony ; incompatible, 
as he verbally expressed himself, with personal and national 
respectability. Sir George was disposed to consider the 
mere reception of the embassy as not worth being pur- 
chased by the sacrifice. He, however, adverted to the 
possibility of conditions being required by us, which, if 
complied with, would remove the objections; but such 
compliance on the part of the Chinese was, in his opinion, 
extremely improbable. 

9th of August. — ^We left the ship at twelve o’clock, in 
the Embassador’s barge, accompanied by the boats of tlie 
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squadron, in two lines ; between four and five we reached 
the small fort of Toiig-koo, from whence the Embassador 
was saluted with three guns. Three or four hundred soldiers 
were drawn out on the beach; they seemetl divitled into 
companies of ten by a large flag, each soldier carrying a 
smaller ; their dress was uniform, and at that distance their 
appearance respectable. The river here makes a complete 
elbow, winding round tVluch we came in sight of Tung-koo, 
consisting of mud houses, and certainly not giving a high 
idea of the celestial empire. Lord Amherst proceeded 
to his boat, and immediately received a visiting ticket 
from the Chin-chae, in return for that Avhich had been 
dispatched in advance. After the lapse of an hour the 
Chin-chae himself came ; and if lively, affable manners be 
grounds of favourable augury for more important concerns, 
we have, every reason to be satisfied. 'J'he Chin-chae con- 
firmed the inquiries of the Emperor respecting young. 
Amherst’s age, and he hims» If seemed to wish to give a 
foretaste of the honours that awaited Jefl'eiy, by the ex- 
treme attention which he paid him. AVhether this was in 
consecpience of the imperial inquiries, or designed as an 
irresistible attack upon Lord Amherst’s good-will, I am not 
prepared to determine. The Chin-chae had already in- 
formed Mr. Morrison that he intended to avoid entirely 
the discussion of business at this interview, and that his 
sole object was to pay his respects to Lord Amherst, and 
become personally) acquainted with him. With the ex- 
cepl'o!! >f general inquiry respecting the Prince Regent’s 
letter, aiul the expression oi’ a hope that both parties would 
be mutually accommodating, he adhered to this intention. 
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The conversation consisted of an interchange of civilities, 
and appeared to leave a mutually agreeable impression. 
Something that fell from him in the course of the interview 
led Sir George and Mr. Morrison to anticipate an imperial 
banquet at Tien-sing. The Chin-chae was to proceed thither 
this evening, where he and Soo-ta-yin* would await the 
arrival of the Embassador. Lord Amherst deemed it right 
to return the Chin-chae’s visit immediately, otherwise his 
civility must have remained unnoticed until our arrival at 
Tien-sing. Soo-ta-yin had been formcrl}’ Hoppo of Canton, 
and the Chin-chae himself appears to have been there. 
After dinner we had a visit from Chang and Yin, like the 
Chin-chae's, merely complimentary. 

lOlh of August. — The boats returned to the ships this 
morning, and left us in a state of extreme confusion : those 
acquainted with Chinese could neither from their situation 
or number be present every where, nor were the Mandarins 
particularly active or attentive. The presents and stores 
had been sent on to Tien-sing, contrary to the mutual un- 
derstanding ; probably for the purpose of compelling us to 
expedite our departure. Sir George learnt accidently from 
a Chinese of inferior rank, unacquainted with his person or, 
situation, that the day of our arrival at Pekin had been 
fixed, allowing an unusuall}' short period for the journey : 
the audience was fixed for the 22d. 

I have certainly not yet observed that exuberant popula- 


* Ta-jin, or Ta-yin, literally mgnificB Great Man ; it may be rendered by 
Excellency : Laou-yay answers to our Esquire or Gentleman. Chang was 
properly entitled only to Laou-yay, or Ta-laou-yay, although frequently com- 
plimented with Ta-yin. 
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tion usually assigned to China: the principal part of the 
inhabitants, includin']; males, children, and a few females, 
were probably spectators of our passing, and the numbers 
did not exceed those of India in a similar extent. The 
women were in general ugly ; the old, of course, constituted 
the first row of spectators, and it was only occasionally that 
we caught a glimpse of the younger. I observed one pretty 
girl, and particularly admired the simplicity and good taste 
in which her hair was dressed ; it was gathered into a knot 
at the top of her head, with a single flowed, or an ornament. 

See-koo is the next town to Tung-koo, and extends some 
distance on the right bank of the river. A shop," where 
clothes and eatables were to be sold, had the sign of a junk 
erected on a pole before the door. The temples are poor- 
looking buildings, and the houses universally covered with 
a ridge of tiles to carry off the water. 

The Mandarins, Chang and Yin, have declined a visit in- 
tended them by Lord .Amhe st, possibly from the necessity 
of immediate departure. 

I was surprised with the size of the Chinese horses, having 
been led to expect that their height did not exceed that 
of small ponies; on the contrary, they were not inferior 
in that respect to the generality of Arab horses : they are, 
however, coarse and ill-shaped, and promise neither strength 
nor action. The infantry are armed with swords, and tlie 
cavalry add a bow and arrows to their equipment: their 
saddles are heavy, but did not look inconvenient to the 
rider; they are not unlike the Turkish. The Chin-chae 
travelled in a green sedan-chair, wider than ours, but not 
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SO high : green is the colour appropriate to the chairs of 
men of rank. The carts on two wheels justify the complaints 
that have been made of them. Both banks of the river are 

f 

covered with a large species of rush, and the country, as far 
as the eye reaches, is perfectly flat. — ^Three o^clock. The 
country improves ; as we advance trees and cultivation 
begin to appear, and the windings of the river give an 
interest to the flat, which it would otherwise ^vant. We 
passed about noon some tumuli, which we are told are 
burial grounds. The Mandarins have joined the squadron, 
and the number of boats, flags, and the occasional changes 
in their relative position, enliven the scene. 

We witnessed this morning the punishment of face slap- 
ping, inflicted with a short piece of hide, half an inch thick : 
the hair of the culprit was twisted till his eyes almost started 
from their sockets, and on his cheeks, much distended, the 
blows were struck : his crime was said to be robbing from 
the baggage-boats : the executioner, and those concerned 
in the punishment, seemed to delight in his sufferings. — 
Four o’clock. Town of Tung-jun-koo, with several mounds, 
containing salt, on the bank of the river. 

11th of August. — ^The appearance of the country im- 
proves; the villages, millet and garden cultivation, are 
more frequent, and the small inclosures in places remind 
us of England. A curious effect is produced by the serpen- 
tine windings of the river ; junks are seen at some distance 
on both sides, as if growing in the midst of the fields. My 
good opinion of the ordinary habits of the Chinese increases; 
they are orderly and good humoured to each other, and to 
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strangers ; not a single dispute has yet occurred. Most of 
the villages are still called Koo (Mouth), from one of the 
names signifying, “ anciently under water;” and from the 
appearance of the banks we may reasonably conjecture that 
the whole has been alluvial deposit. Chinese children must 
have a peculiar satisfaction in being dirty, as we observe 
them every where either sliding down the bank, or rolling 
themselves in mud. The hair of the women is braided into 
a knot, looking like a trcncher-cap. They have a hobbling 
gait, but 1 have not been near enough to judge of 'th6 com- 
pression of their feet. 

12th of August. — We are informed that there are five 
hundred trackers attached to the boats, who have all come 
from Ta-koo, (which seems to be another name for Tung-koo, 
the one signifying Great, the other Eastern-mouth; See, 
means West ) ; they receive one hundred and fifty cash per 
diem, equal to one shilling English : the number of boats is 
twent3^ In iny* opinion tuc appearance of the people 
hitherto does not exhibit that squalidness of look naturally 
expected among an exuberant population with scanty means 
of subsistence. Were there even partial elevations the 
scenery on the banks would not be deficient in beauty. 


♦ My improRsioiis upon tliia point arc, I lielievc, different fi’om those of my 
companions ; I attribute the difference to the standard with which we compart* 
the country and its inhabitants ; they may pissibly l(x)k to Europe, wliile I carry 
in my recollection the parts of Asia with which I am acquainted. The absence 
of clothes is particularly striking to an European eye ; if‘ the heat of the climate 
fiowever be considered, it will scarcely be considered a want On the other hand, 
the winter in these northern provinces is s(> severe, that the possession of clothes 
by the inhabitants may be inferred from the continued existence of so numcroiifi 
a po|)iilat!on. 
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The houses, though still built of mud, are regular, and the 
roofs are at least singular, if not in good taste. Every spot 
is cultivated, and the millet occupies the place of the rushes 
to the very water^s edge: their gardens are particularly 
neat. We passed several docks for ^repairing junks ; the 
boats actually in progress on the river are not numerous. 
Distance from Tien-sing to Takoo, two hundred and forty 
lees, or eighty miles. I have not yet observed any rice 
grounds. 

No personal communication with our conductors has 
taken place since we left Tung-koo. I forgot to mention 
that the Chin-chae, in the course of conversation, had ob- 
served that he was prepared to overlook any errodeous 
expressions that might possibly arise from the Chinese 
language not being familiar to the Europeans ; he had also 
expressed to Mr. Morrison his consciousness that the ex- 
pression tribute* was not acceptable to us. 

I yesterday evening put into Lord Amherst's hands, for 
his and Sir George's perusal, a memorandum respecting the 
ceremony. My great object in these observations has been 
to bring our minds to view compliance or refusal as matters 
of expediency, and to clear the question of all personal 
feelings, which might lead us into a course of proceeding 

* In the instance of the Portuguese Embassador alrc^y mentioned^ the 
R^ulo or Prince to whom the affairs of the embassy were entrusted suggested 
to the missionary translating a public document, the substitution of some word, 
for Tsin-koong or tribute-bearer, adding, that although the absurdity of sup^ 
posing Eunopeans tributaries to the Emperor rendered the expression un- 
meaning, it was liable to givfe offence: the matter was referred to the Emperor, 
who decided, tha% the term, as being the official designation, should be retained. 
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not quite in unison with the sentiments of the authorities 
at home. I have, however, such perfect reliance on Sir 
George Staunton’s judgment and local experience, that I 
shall not hesitate in giving way on every point connected 
with Chinese usages and feelings, where my individual 
opinion might lead to a different conclusion. 

Whatever may be the notions of the superior ranks in 
China respecting the exposure of even the shape of the 
limbs, the lower oraers are more indecent than any other 
class of people 1 have ever known : it cannot wholly arise 
from poverty, for the clothes they possess are a sufficient 
proof that they might, like the natives of India, Cover those 
parts that decency requires. 

It is very difficult to describe the exact impression pro- 
duced on the mind by the approach to Tien-sing. If fine 
buildings and striking localities are required to give interest 
to a scene, this has no claims ; but on the other hand, if the 
gradual crowding of jrnks till they become innumerable^ 
a vast population, buildings though not elegant yet regular 
and peculiar, careful and successful cultivation, can supply 
those deficiencies, the entrance to Tien-sing will not be 
without attractions to the traveller. The pyramids of salt, 
covered with mats, the dimensions and extent of which 
have been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the 
most striking objects. We were two hours and a half 
passing from the beginning of the line of houses on the 
right bank of the river to our anchorage. A salute was 
fired from a small fort; and nearly opposite, troops were 
drawn up. Among them were matchlock men, wearing 
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black caps. We observed some companies dressed in long 
yellow and black striped garments, covering them literally 
from head to foot ; they are intended to represent tigers, 
but certainly are more likely to excite ridicule than terror; 
defence, from the spread of their shields, would seem their 
great object. A short distance from our anchorage, we 
passed on our left the branch of the river leading to the 
canal, and thence to Canton. The excess of population was 
here most striking. I counted two hundred spectators upon, 
one junk, and these vessels were innumerable. The pyramids 
of salt were so covered with them, that they actually be- 
came pyrahiids of men. Some crowds of boys remained 
standing above their knees in the water for near an hour to 
satiate their curiosity. A more orderly assemblage could not, 
however, I believe, be presented in any other country ; and 
the soldiers had but seldom occasion to use even threatening 
gestures to maintain order. 1 had not before conceived 
that human heads could be so closely packed ; they might 
have been by screws squeezed into each other, but there 
was often no possible vacancy b) be observed. All these 
Chinese spectators were exposed, bareheaded, to the rays 
of the mid-day sun, when the thermometer in the shade 
stood at eighty-eight. Females were not numerous in the 
crowd, and these generally old, and always of the lower 
orders. The Chinese are, to judge from the inhabitants of 
Tien-sing, neither well-looking nor strongly made ; they are 
rather slight, but straight, and of the middle height. 

Lord Amherst had scarcely anchored when he was in- 
vaded by a party of Mandarins, among whom were, I 
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believe, Chang and Yin, to announce that Soo*ta-jin and the 
Chin-chae intended to visit him. Lord Amherst requested 
that they would wait a few minutes, until he had arranged 
his dress ; to which they assented, but subsequently sent 
word that they would defer their visit until the morrow, not 
having their proper dresses at hand ; they further requested 
that the gentlemen who understood Chinese might be sent 
to them.’ After dinner, Messrs. Toone, Davis and Mor- 
rison went to the Koon Kooan or public hall, where the 
Mandarins were assembled. The gentlemen considered 
themselves as having been politely received. The nature of 
the presents, the contents of the Regent^s letter, and the 
probable stay of the embassy at Pekin, were adverted to in 
the conversation : a confident expectation was expressed by 
the Mandarins that they would be furnished with a copy of 
the letter, and they attached no importance to the observa- 
tion that it had not, on the former occasion, been given 
till the Embassador arrived at Gehol. The expectation of 
our remaining any length of time at Pekin was almost 
instantly combated ; the mode in which the five or six 
days were to be employed was mentioned, and a return by 
the way of Tien-sing was alluded to. In speaking of the 
presents, they described them as what they call tribute, 
and we presents. A remark relating to the incivility of 
hurrying us away after so long a voyage, was met by 
pointing out the honour conferred upon the embassy by 
having such great men appointed to attend us. Soo-ta-jin 
and Kwang-ta-jin having again changed thCir minds, sent 
to inform Lord Amherst that they proposed paying their 
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visit immediately. They accordingly came, and after some 
general conversation and mutual compliments, Sou-ta-jin, 
who had been Hoppo at Canton when Lord Macartney 
arrived there, having observed that a young gentleman had 
also accompanied the former embassy, Sir George Staunton 
took that opportunity of recalling himself to Soo’s recol- 
lection, and a pleasant, friendly recognition took place. 

Kwang then addressing Mr. Morrison, requested to see 
a copy of the letter. Lord Amherst in reply requested 
Mr. Morrison to say, that it had always been his intention 
to present a copy to the minister some days before its 
actual delivery to the Emperor. They then observ ed that 
in all probability the Embassador would have no commu- 
nication with the minister, as they themselves had been 
expressly commissioned to conduct all the affairs of the 
embassy, and that they had a special edict from the Em- 
peror to transmit a copy of the letter. This statement 
certainly excited some surprise from the circumstance of 
the minister being the natural, and having been, on the 
former occasion, the actual medium of communication. 
Lord Amherst, however, resolved to defer giving an answer 
till to-morrow, when he proposed to return their visit. The 
Mandarins said that the Emperor had been graciously 
pleased to order an entertainment to be given to his Lord- 
ship, and nine o’clock was fixed upon as the most conve- 
nient hour. 

An allusion having early in the interview been made to 
a speedy departure for Pekin, Lord Amherst declared his 
readiness to proceed, and that he only awaited the arrival 
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of the juuks containing some part of his baggage absolutely 
indispensable. The conduct of the Chinese in sending on 
the junks with the presents and stores to Tong-choo was 
highly uncivil, and would have justified a serious remon> 
strance. On taking their leave, Kwang-ta-jin said that he 
would in the morning furnish Lord Amherst with a written 
statement of every thing connected with his reception at 
Pekin, his stay, and the mode in which his time would be 
employed. 

The propriety of complying with the wishes of the Man- 
darins respecting a copy of the Regent's letter being put into 
their hands, was now taken into consideration. Although 
they had, with the usual Chinese contempt for truth, as- 
serted that on the former occasion a similar proceeding 
had been adopted, reference to Lord Macartney's journal 
soon confirmed our recollections of the contrary being the 
fact. As far, therefore, as precedent was concerned, they 
had no claim ; and indeed iheir early requisition on this 
point ought perhaps to be viewed as an important branch 
of that system of indecent hurry with which they seem 
resolved to treat the emba^ssy. The appointment of Soo- 
ta-jin may, on the other hand, be said to give them only a 
claim somewhat less than the minister himself would have 
had. He is a Mandarin of very high rank, is styled She- 
lang*, and is a president or superior of the tribunal of 

♦ She-Iang signifies a President ; Sheou-see-^g is the President of the Council 
in the confidence of the Emperor. I am not quite certain which of these two 
tides belonged to Soo; if President of one of the great tribunals, be is of the 
same rank as the Mandarin appointed to conduct the Portuguese embaasador. 

N 
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public works, and having been formerly Hoppo, may, from 
his supposed knowledge of European affairs, be really in- 
tended to superintend the affairs of the embassy throughout. 
Although their assertion of their having such appointment 
may be totally unfounded, and only made with a view of 
deceiving us into premature confidence, yet as no real 
injury can arise from compliance, it was finally resolved to 
accede to their request. 

The next question was, whether an official note, which 
had been prepared, explaining shortly the principal points 
connected with the trade which we had to propose, should 
also be confided to them. If the minister had met us at 
Tien-sing, it had been resolved to put this note into , his 
hands, as much to explain the last paragraph of the Prince 
RegenPs letter, as to gain time for negotiation. Unless the 
description of their own powers was correct, it would not 
seem politic voluntarily to put ourselves into their hands ; 
and yet, if the particular paragraph was liable to mis- 
apprehension, it did not seem advisable to delay explana- 
tion to persons who were certainly, for the time, the prin- 
cipal authorities with whom we had to communicate. Our 
decision was, therefore, to comply with their wishes respect- 
ing the letter, to give verbal explanations if required, and, 
finally, if their conduct or further information sliould justify 
confidence, either personal or official, to entrust them with 
the note intended for the minister. 

The palace of the Emperor, on the opposite bank of the 
river, if not a magnificent, is certainly a picturesque build- 
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ing. The surrounding colonnade of wooden pillars gives it 
an elegant appearance, and the roofs, though singular in 
shape, being arcs of circles with the extremities turned 
upwards, have an effect not unpleasing. 

ISth of August.— At a quarter before ten we left our 
boats and proceeded in chairs to the Hall, where we were 
to be received. The band and the guard, with Lieutenants 
Cooke and Somerset, preceded the Embassador’s chair, Mr. 
Morrison and his Excellency’s son followed, then the Com- 
missioners, and afterwards the other gentlemen ; the order 
was most regularly kept, and we arrived without interrup- 
tion at the Hall, a long building supported by light wooden 
pillars. At about one-third of the room, before a skreen, 
a table with yellow silk hanging before it met our eyes, a 
symptom of the discussion that awaited us. The Mandarins 
were all in their robes of ceremony, principally of civil 
orders. 

After a few polite expressions of their hope that we had 
met with no obstruction on our way thither, Kwang-ta-jin 
opened the subject of the ceremony by saying, that the 
entertainment which we were that day to receive was ex- 
pressly commanded, and, indeed, given by the Emperor; 
that, therefore, tlie same ceremonies would be performed 
by them, and expected from us, as if we were in the Imperial 
presence. Lord Amherst replied, that he was prepared to 
approach his Imperial Majesty with the same demonstra- 
tions of respect as his own sovereign. They then specifically 
mentioned the ko-tou as the ceremony that would be re-. 
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quired. Lord Amherst declared his intention of follow- 
ing, in every respect, the precedent established by Lord 
Macartney. 

The Chinchaes argued in reply, that in fact onr former 
Embassador had done every thing in point of ceremony 
that had been required of him j and especially had performed 
the ceremony of the ko-tou, as well in the presence of the 
Emperor as at other times; Soo-ta-jin said, he himself 
remembered his having performed it when at Canton ; and 
they then both appealed to Sir George Staunton as having 
been present, and able to give evidence of the facts which 
they had asserted. 

To such a falsehood it would have been easy to have 
given a very short and decided answer ; but as it was suf- 
ficiently obvious that the question was not put to Sir George 
with any view of really ascertaining the truth, but evidently 
for the purpose of making it a personal question, which 
could only lead to mutual irritation and offence, it was 
deemed most advisable, both by Lord Amherst and myself, 
that Sir George should avoid the discussion into which they 
were desirous of drawing him, by observing that the Em- 
bassador's information of what had taken place on the 
occasion of the former Embassy was derived from the au- 
thentic records which had been presented to our Sovereign 
by Lord Macartney on his returti, and on which records our 
present instructions were also grounded ; but that as to his 
(Sir George's) opinion or evidence respecting a fact which 
. had occurred twenty-three years ago^ when he was a child 
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of twelve years of age, it was quite improper and absurd to 
ask it, or to suppose it could be of any weight in deciding 
a question already settled upon much higher authority. 

A haughty tone was here assumed by the Mandarins, who 
said, that they supposed it was the intention of the Em- 
bassador to please his Imperial Majesty, that the ceremony 
was never dispensed with, and that it was not becoming 
that they should perform a ceremony on this occasion which 
the Embassador refused. Lord Amherst had no hesitation 
in expressing his anxiety to shew every respect, and give 
every satisfaction to his Imperial Majesty, consistent with 
his duty to his own Sovereign; and that from this feeling 
it was his intention to approach the Imperial presence with 
the same demonstrations of veneration as he would his 
Britannic Majesty ; that such had been the conduct of 
Lord Macartney, and such were the instructions of his 
Sovereign on the present occasion. Some expression here 
fell from them, tending to convey that the Embassy would 
not be received. It was then said by Lord Amherst, that 
however mortifying it might be to his feelings, he must 
decline the honour intended him by the entertainment, and 
that he should be prepared, on his arrival at Pekin, to sub- 
mit the reasons of his refusal, in writing, to his Imperial 
Majesty. What! reject the Emperors bounty.? observed 
the Mandarins. His lordship again repeated his regret and 
his last proposition, which was positively rejected by them. 

An appeal was then made to Lord Amherst’s paternal 
feelings, and it was asked, whether he would be so wanting 
in afiection, as to deprive his son of the honour of seeing 
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the Emperor. Much of the same ground was repeatedly 
gone oveft* on both sides. The certain displeasure of the 
Emperor, and the actual compliance of Lord Macartney, 
were repeatedly urged by the Mandarins ; the latter position 
was again strenuously denied by Lord Amherst, and the 
commands of his Sovereign were pleaded and pressed as the 
ground of refusal. 

Finding that nothing was to be gained, a disposition to 
yield was manifested by the Mandarins, and they rested 
their case upon the great personal responsibility they should 
incur by acceding to the Embassador’s proposal ; they as- 
serted that they dared not report such a circumstance to the 
Emperor. Lord Amherst observed in reply, that he could 
not possibly anticipate the Emperor's being dissatisfied with 
the same demonstrations of respect that had been accepted 
by Kien-Lung, his illustrious father. They then declared, 
that tlve Emperor Kien-Lung had been much displeased, 
and that the princes and nobles had considered it most 
extraordinary that they should prostrate themselves, while 
the English remained standing. His Lordship answered, 
that his object was to combine a proper manifestation of 
respect to his Chinese Majesty with the duty he owed his 
own Sovereign, and the positive commands he had received 
upon the particular point ; that whatever might be the par- 
ticular ceremony performed, the respect he felt in his heart 
for his Imperial Majesty could not be theieby augmented. 
The Mandarins observed, that the feelings of the heart were 
best shewn by actions, and that Lore! Amherst’s refusal 
evinced a deficiency in proper sentiments of veneration. 
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Soo-ta-jin, who had hitherto only interfered to assert 
positively from his own knowledge the (xmipliance of Lord 
Macartney with the ceremony both at Pekin and Canton, 
now entered fully into the whole question, observing that 
our trade at Can con might materially suder from the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor: another remark was made respect- 
ing the possible anger of his Imperial Majesty towards the 
King of England ; this observation Mr. Morrison very pro- 
perly refused to interpret.. At length they said, that they 
would not insist upon the performance of the ceremony 
on the present occasion, but that they threw the responsi- 
bility of the consequences upon Lord Amherst, and that 
they could not pretend to say whether the embassy or 
presents would be received, adding, that it would be well to 
consider the discredit among other nations which such a 
dismissal would reflect upon our own country. Lord Am- 
herst declared, that the consciousness of obeying his Sove- 
reign's commands would i\ lieve him from all uneasiness ; 
that what he proposed to do, namely, to.make a bow before 
the table, was the same honour that was paid by the mem- 
bers of the Chief Council of the nation, to which he belcmged, 
before the vacant throne of the Sovereign, and that more 
ought not to be expected from him. 

The point was here finally given op ; and Lord Amherst, 
in expressing his satisfaction, said, that to evince the sincerity 
of his disposition to conciliate, he would, although it was 
customary only to bow once before the throne- of his own 
Sovereign, not hesitate to make as many bows on the pre- 
sent occasion as they did prostrations : the Chinese, with 
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characteristic illiberality, endeavoured to graft upon this 
voluntary concession a demand that Lord Amherst should 
kneel upon one knee ; this proposition was, of course, re- 
sisted, and the discussion seemed about to be renewed, 
when they abandoned their position, and we proceeded to 
the hall of reception, the conference having taken place in 
an inner apartment. Lord Amherst, his son, the Commis- 
sioners, and Mr. Morrison, being present. When at the 
door, Kwang in a friendly manner entreated us to reconsider 
the consequences that might result. It was observed that 
there was no necessity for reconsideration or consultation, 
as we had no option. 

On entering the Hall we placed ourselves before the table, 
the front of which was covered with yellow silk, and a lighted 
censer placed upon it. We* bowed nine times, in unison 
with the prostrations of the Mandarins : Soo-ta-jin, Kwang- 
ta-jin, and six others, went through the ceremony. The 
upper part of the Hall was raised a step, and in this com- 
partment the two chief Mandarins, Lord Amherst, his son, 
and the Commissioners seated themselves; the two Man- 
darins being on the left, all the other Chinese were seated 
below them on the same side, and the gentlemen of thd 
embassy opposite : a handsome dinner, in the Chinese style, 
was then served, accompanied by a play; but of these 
hereafter. 

* The cereiQony of prostration was diq)en8ed with in the instance of the 
Chevalier Le Roque, qommmiding the French fngate Amphitrite, at an imperial 
banquet, pven by the Viceroy of Canton ; the Mandanns performed the ko.tou, 
and the ChevaUer only bowed profoundly. Tine occurred in the year 1669 * 
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When dinner was over we returned to the inner apart- 
ment. After taking our seats, Kwang-ta-jin observed it was 
not well, and declared his fear of the Emperor*s displeasure. 
Lord Amherst again repeated his conviction that t^ie Em- 
peror could not He dissatisfied with his having paid the same 
homage tliat he addressed to the throne of his own Sove- 
reign. The ceremony to be performed in the presence of 
the Emperor Avas noAV brought forward by the Mandarins : 
Lord Amherst then distinctly stated his intention to kneel 
upon one knee, and make his obeisance in that posture ; he 
added, that the practice at the English court was to kiss the 
Sovereign's hand. At this latter circumstance they, as Avas 
expected, shook their heads, and made some faint attempts 
to renew the general discussion ; the determination that was 
manifested, howcA'cr, induced them to desist, and they 
merely affected not to understand the ceremonial proposed 
by Lord Amherst, Avhich Avas again explained, but without 
effect. They then propo' d that his Excellency should at 
the moment go through it ; he replied that it could not be 
performed by him before any other person but the Emperor; 
they observed that their wish Avas not that he should then 
perform it to any one, but merely that from seeing it actually 
gone through, they might be able to make a more accurate 
report to his Imperial Majesty. Sir George Staunton then 
happily suggested, that liord Amherst’s son should perform 
the proposed ceremony before his father. Chinese usage 
Avas so completely in accordance with this manifestation of 
respect from a son to his father, that every difficulty or 
objection to any previous practice by Lord Amherst was 

o 
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removed, and the proposition was instantly admitted. The 
Chinese did not appear dissatisfied with the appearance of 
the ceremony thus performed, but said that kissing the hand 
would not be allowed. Lord Amherst, of exjurse, did not 
object to the omission. The number of times was then dis- 
cussed, .and Lord Amherst stated that once was the usage 
of the English court; that he had been induced to bow nine 
times before the table from a feeling that his remaining 
standing, while they were in the act of prostration, would 
not have had a good appearance ; but that his demonstra- 
tion of respect was not, in his opinion, increased by the 
repetition ; should however they, or other high oflicers of 
state, be present at the audience with the Emperor, he 
should not hesitate to lepeat his boM's as often as they did 
prostrations. The Mandarins said, lhat none but liis Lord- 
ship, and the gentlemen then present, Avould be called upon 
to perform the ceremony at the audience, and that a repeti- 
tion of nine times would be exj)ccted. Lord Amherst re- 
plied, that to shew his disposition to gratify the Emperor he 
was ready to consent to his wishes in this respect ; although 
he must again repeat, that the respectful character of the 
ceremony was not, to his feelings, in the least heightened. 
The Mandarins then proposed that Jeflery should practise 
the ceremony nine times before them ; to this Lord Amherst 
objected, considering it too serious a business to be trifled 
with ; the precise mode of the ceremony having been again 
distinctly stated, the discussion closed. Lord Amherst then 
took an opportunity of expressing his satisfaction at its ter- 
mination, and his personaf gratification at the kindness and 
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attention they had shewn him. They repUed, that they had 
merely obeyed the orders of his Imperial Majesty. 

The Mandarin, who apparently held the office of secretary, 
and who had taken a principal share in the conference, here 
alluded to the Regent’s letter, and renewed the request of 
having a copy, submitted to them. Lord Amherst, as had 
been previously determined, delivered the copy, in a sealed 
envelope, to the Imperial Commissioners. The seal sur- 
prised them, till informed that the cover was addressed in 
English to- their Excellencies ; they did not proceed to 
examine it at the time, which was certainly fortunate, as it 
rendered any explanation unnecessary. 

Thus closed these two conferences; that before dinner 
highly important in its immediate result, as we had the satis- 
faction of having successfully resisted the very demand which 
mainly contributed to the failure of the Russian Embassador, 
and to his return from the frontier. Whatever might be the 
opinion entertainec’ respecting the expediency of complying 
with the Chinese usage in the presence of the Emperor, either 
with or even without equivalent, there could be none as to 
the ceremony this day proposed ; the only precedent of com- 
pliance was that of the last Dutch embassy ; the treatment 
throughout experienced by the members of that mission, 
and the innumerable causes of repetition, under the most 
degrading circumstances, and on the most trifling occasions, 
that were devised by the Chinese, must sufficiently establish 
the expediency- of resistance. With this view the minds of 
Lord Amherst and those who acted with him were made up, 
to have ha2arded the reception of the embassy upon the 
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point; and the expression of inflexibility communicated by 
this previous resolution to their countenances and manner, 
had, no doubt, considerable influence upon the Mandarins. 
The Chinese are great physiognomists, and there is therefore 
no class of people with whom it is more advisable to put a 
good face upon a business. A certain advantage in the 
second conference was derived from a misapprehension by 
the Mandarins of the general objects of Lord Amherst's 
reasoning in the previous discussion ; they considered that 
all the observations then made, and the substitution of 
bowing for prostration, applied equally to the ceremony to 
be performed in the presence of the Enij)eror, and they 
were naturally led into this error from the fact that they 
themselves make no distinction ; they were therefore agree- 
ably surprised when informed of the real intention ; and a 
remark made by Lord Amherst, that the mode in which he 
proposed to manifest his respect to the Emperor of China 
was one which he would not adopt towards any Sovereign 
in Europe, appeared to have great weight Avith them. On 
the whole they seemed satisfied, and although they did not 
express any hope of the Emperor accepting the proposed 
ceremony, or retract their dread of the consequences of 
Lord Amherst's refusal, their manner justified favourable 
conclusions ; indeed their renewed request of a copy of the 
Regent's letter was an important circumstance, as it marked 
their belief that the progress of affairs had not been inter- 
rupted by the occurrences of this day. 

We had an instance of the unblusliing effrontery and 
falsehood of the Chinese in their appealing to Sir George 
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Staunton for the truth of their assertion that Lord Macart- 
ney had complied with the ceremony both at Pekin and 
Canton, although they must have been perfectly aware of 
the contrary. The probable motives of the Mandarins have 
been already stated, and they were perhaps anxious to 
obtain a direct contradiction from Sir George, that they 
might be enabled to attribute our resistance entirely to his 
suggestions ;-incleed some insinuations of this tendency were 
thrown out : at last, however, they were particularly satisfied 
with Sir George, to whom they appeared to think themselves 
in some measure indebted for such concessions as were made 
by the Embassador. 

In passing through the streets it was impossible not to 
be struck with the silence and regularity of the crowds of 
spectators ; although every countenance expressed curiosity, 
scarcely an observation was made; there was no pointing 
with fingers; and though the streets may be said to have 
been lined with soldiers at inconsiderable intervals, the 
exercise of their authority did not seem necessary to main- 
tain tranquillity. The streets were narrow, regular, and 
paved with large stones, brought from some distance. 
Whatever taste belongs to Chinese architecture seems 
chiefly directed to the roofs ; the pediments are in general 
elegant and highly decorated. Dwelling-houses were of 
one story, built of solid brick work. We crossed a bridge, 
over the river, the surface of which was scarcely visible 
from junks. 

In the Hall of reception itself there was little to remark ; 
indeed it had altogether the appearance of a temporary 
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erection. We dined at the upper end, and the lower was 
occupied by the stage. Chinese dinners, with the succession 
of dishes served upon trays, one of which is placed before 
one or two persons, according to their rank, have been so 
accurately described, that I shall not pretend to enter into 
any detail. The custard, and the preserved fruits with w'hich 
the dinner commenced, were very palatable : I cannot say 
that I much liked the bird-nest’s soup, it was too gelatinous 
and insipid for my taste ; nor did the various additions of 
shrimps, eggs, &c. improve the compound : the shark fins 
were not more agreeable. The Chinese eat as well as drink 
to each other ; and a Mandarin, who stood behind us, regu- 
lated the times of commencement, both in the dishes and 
cups of wine. The wine was heated, and had not an un- 
pleasant flavour; it is not unlike Sherry. The dresses of 
the actors, and the stage decorations, were very splendid, 
and there was noise and bustle enough to satiate the eyes 
and ears ; even those who understood Chinese were not able 
to trace any story in the performance, which seemed to be 
more of the nature of a melo-drama than comic or tragic 
representation. The part of a stag was the best performed 
in the piece, and when in front of the stage, from the shelter 
aflbrded by a group of flag-bearers, and the consequent con- 
cealment of the boy’s legs, illusion was sufficiently perfect. 
The instrumental music, from its resemblance to the bag- 
pipes, might have been tolerated by Scotchmen, to others 
it was detestable. Of the same description was the singing. 
Our admiration was justly bestowed upon the tumblers, who 
yield to none 1 have ever se^n in strength and agility ; their 
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feats were executed with particular neatness. In splendour 
of appearance, the Mandarins did not stand any competition 
with the actors wlio were blazing with gold ; it was suggested 
that their costumes were the ancient habits of the nation. 

The dress of ceremony of the Mandarins, consisting of 
blue gauze or crape with some flowered satin beneath, is 
plain and not unbecoming ; an embroidered badge, marking 
their rank, whether civil' or military, is fixed upon their 
robe before and behind. The peacock’s feather, or more 
properly tail of peacock’s feather, answering to our orders 
of knighthood, is worn behind ; two of these decorations are 
equivalent to the garter. The momentary rank of the 
person is not to be ascertained from his mandarin orna- 
ments. A Mandarin with a white button sat next to the 
Chinese commissioners with only the intervention of a 
pillar, while one in a clear blue button sat below him, and 
one with a peacock’s feather walked about the court the 
whole time of the coiuerence. The commission of present 
office would seem to fix the immediate rank. 

Tliere was.no sign of extreme poverty among the people 
in the streets ; on the contrary, the majority were clean and 
decently dressed, and their appearance bespoke them to be 
well fed ; some Of the younger were not ill looking. 

As usual, the provisions remaining from the feast were 
sent after us, certainly more tempting than the varnished 
cold meats that had been supplied the day before. Presents 
of silks and cloths were given to the members of the em- 
bassy, the attendants, and soldiers, according to the rank 
of each individual, in the Emperor’s name. The description 
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of Lord Amherst’s son in the list of those present, styling him 
the Embassador’s heir, combined with the attentions that 
are paid to him, he being evidently considered the second 
person in the embassy, convinced me that the Chinese 
have a very high notion of hereditary rank. 

In the evening we went over the building near our an- 
chorage, where the Mandarins were collected yesterday ; it 
had been a public library, but was now used as an inn for 
officers of government ; the exterior of the roof, particularly 
the pilasters at the extremities, were richly ornamented with 
covered work. There were two columns*, oblong shaped, 
in the small enclosure, one of which rested upon the figure 
of some animal resembling a tortoise ; the purj)ort of these 
columns we could not learn, it only appeared that they 
had been erected by individuals. On our w'ay to the hall 
we passed under some gateways, which I conclude are the 
triumphal arches so pompously described by travellers. 

Lists of the number of officers and men on board the 
ships were required by the Chinese for the probable purpose 
of making the customary presents. In the statement of 
persons composing the embassy, the Chinese word Pee- 
teshee, used for secretary, Avas objected to, as being appro- 
priated to an office under the Tartar government, and a 
word of nearly the same signification was substituted. 
Our good opinion of Kwang-ta-jin has not diminished ; he 
certainly did not aggravate the disagreeable nature of the 


* These stones are called She-pi in Du Halde, and are commemorative either 
of Imperial favours conferred, or of individual worthiness. 
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discussion by any unpleasantness of manner, but alFected 
to employ friendly persuasion. 

14th of August. — We lelt Tien-sing at day -light. There 
was rathe! a handsome stone bridge over a branch of the 
river to the IcU, the other bridges we saw were wooden. 
This day's journey has been remarkable for the prodigious 
number of junks at anchor which we have passed ; the line 
has literally extended, without intermission, from Tien-sing; 
they are loaded with grain from the different provinces, 
forming part ol‘ the Imperial revenue. Some are said to 
come from a great distance. The devices on the stern look 
like escutcheons. Villages and guard-houses are situated 
at no great intervals upon the banks; and as the junks arc 
all inhabited, there has been no chasm in the continuous 
jK>pulation: the general appearance and looks of the 
people certainly improve us we advance towards the capital. 
Fields cultivated with hemp have been frequept. The 
guard-houses are in general small square brick buildings 
with embrasures. One which we passed was circular, with 
low abutments; the walls were white, and adorned with 
grotesque representations of animals. All the junks are 
anchored in regular lines, the sternmost having its head just 
before the poop of the I'oreiiiost ; the w hole line resembles 
an echellon. A large town where the line of corn junks 
commenced is called Pe-tsang*, or the northern granary. 
The capacity of these vessels is not actually more than one 
hundred and eighteen tons, though their hull, above water, 

* The first syllable Pc is north, and is said to be the appellation of the river 
Jiifherto called Pe^ho or White river. 

P 
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is as large as a ship of three hundred tons. 1 remarked 
several large projecting frames, and on inquiry was informed 
that they were used for drying clothes ; if so, the Chinese must 
be more cleanly in their dress than I had given them credit 
for*. The distance has been fifty-six lees, or nineteen miles. 

Mr. Morrison, in the course of the day, had visits from the 
Mandarins who assisted at the confoience yesterday ; their 
inquiries seem to have been directed to the persons com- 
posing the embassy. They appeared sur])rised that Sir 
George’s Christian name Thomas (being that which he bore 
on the former embassy) had not been mentioned. Mr. 
Morrison exjdaineS to them that Thomas Avas the name he 
had borne in his childhood, and that the other Avas his 
present appellation ; as this agreed Avith Chinese notions, 
they were satisfied. They mentioned a report 1‘rom Canton 
that Sir George Avas not the second person in the embassy, 
and that the other commissioner Avas next in rank to the 
Embassador. Mr. Morrison of course informed them that 
the statement was inc()rrect. 

In the evening Soo-ta-jin and KAvang-ta-jiii paid Lord 
Amherst, Sir George, and myself, separate visits : the leading- 
points of yesterday’s discussion respecting the ceremony 
were gone over by the Mandarins Avith Lord Amherst in a 
more confidential manner ; they expressed strong doubts as 
to the Emperor’s being satisfied, and talked much of what 
had been his gracious intentions towards the present em- 
bassy; they noticed the appointment of Soo-ta-jin as a 

* In Persia as well as China, it is not unusual to wear cotton clothes 
unwashed, till they fall to pieces. 
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proof that his Imperial Majesty had been disposed to treat 
Lord Amherst with greater considerati|p than the former 
Embassador. Lord Amherst repeated the several argu- 
ments that had been before used, and added that a single 
bow Vould be the obeisance that he should have paid on a 
similar occasion to the Emperor of Russia or any European 
sovereign ; in point of fact, therefore, the ceremony that 
had been proposed was confined to his Chinese Majesty. 
This observation seemed to have some weight with them; 
the allusion to Russia, however, gave them an opportunity 
of remarking that the last Russian embassy had returned 
without an audience, in consequence of the Embassador 
refusi ng compliance upon this very point. Lord Amherst, on 
this occasion, complied with their request to see the box con- 
taining the Prince Regent’s letter ; and although they evinced 
all the outward signs of childish gratification at the sight of 
a splendid bauble, the}’^ did not commit themselves to any 
expression of admiration. Much friendly conversation on 
indift’erent subjects ensued between the Mandarins and his 
lordship, during which they seemed to have lost no oppor- 
tunity of pressing their principal object; they remarked 
that the probability of the Emperor’s assenting to Lord 
Amherst’s proposition was as one to ten thousand. The copy 
of the Prince Regent’s letter was returned by the Mandarins, 
who declared that they dare not read it with its present 
address of Sir, My Brother ; we might venture to do so, but 
that they recommended the expression being omitted alto- 
gether ; there were some other verbal alterations proposed 
of little importance. 
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In the interview of Sir George Staunton with the Man- 
darins, the questj|n of the ceremony was also alluded to, 
and they asked Sir George Staunton Avhat he would say if 
the Emperor called upon him for his evidence as to the fact 
of Lord Macartney's compliance. Sir George very judi- 
ciously replied that he was a child at the time, and that his 
recollection could be of no value. He took this opportunity 
of conveying to them his private opinion, that the com- 
mands of his Sovereign were too positive to admit of Lord 
Amherst's complying with the ceremony, and that perse- 
verance in pressing the point must be ineffectual ; he also 
dwelt upon the concessions already made, and c.xpressed 
his hope of the Emperor's being satisfied. The Mandarins, 
in their communications to Sir George, held out a greater 
probability of the Emperor’s assent than they had done to 
I^rd Amherst, and returned their personal thanks to him 
for his assistance the preceding day, to which they were 
disposed to attribute whatever concessions had been made 
by the Embassador. Their visit to myself was very short, 
and passed in mere complimentary expressions. The omis- 
sion of the address in the Prince Regent’s letter seems to me 
of little consequence; it does not occur in the original, but 
in a translation ; and as no substitution (jf less respectful 
expressions is proposed, the dignity of our Sovereign does 
not seem anywise committed. 

1 cannot but regret this inevitable multiplication of sub- 
jects of ceremonial discussion, for I consider every victory 
upon these points as a diminution of the chances of success 
upon the more material objects of the embassy. Whether 
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any negotiation upon these would ever be allowed, is cer- 
tainly doubtful ; but the time employed in contending for 
the manner in which the embassy is to be received, and the 
temper gcneratetl by even successful inflexibility, are not 
calculated to dispose the mind of the Emperor, or his 
ministers, to listen favourably to propositions in which they 
do not sec any reciprocal advantage. 

In considering tho question of ceremony, I must still sepa- 
rate prostration in the actual and imaginary presence : the 
treatment of the last Dutch embassy, and the facility of its 
repetition, upon the most trifling occasions, arc sufficient 
arguments against the latter; but my mind Avill feel far 
from stitisfied, should the fate of the embassy be decided 
by a refusal of the former. 

'J’he number of large junks which Ave have passed may . 
be estimated at between fourteen and fifteen hundred ; and 
I should say, that next to the exuberance of population, 
the amount of vessels employed on the rivers is the most 
striking circumstance hitherto observed, belonging to the 
Chinese empire. 

Chang, in a conversation with Mr. Morrison, expressed 
an opinion, that we held the military in higher estimation 
than civil employment. He probably has acquired this 
notion irorn the fretpiency of our European wars, for no 
circumstance has arisen which could have led him to form 
the conclusion from his own observation. We anchored at 
night, as it no longer seems an object with our conductors 
to hurry us, they being of course desirous to receive the 
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answer to their report of the occurrences at Tien-sing, before 
the embassy makeg* any considerable progress. 

15th of August.— rThe breakfast hour found us at Yang- 
soong, or Yun-tsin, mentioned in the former embassy; the‘ 
distance is ninety-one lees from Tien-sing. Chang and Yin 
sent a message to Lord Amherst saying, that they would’ 
call on him at eleven o’clock ; they did not, however, come 
till near two o’clock, when a conversation respecting the 
ceremorty took place. They admitted, on this occasion, 
the fact of Lord Macartney having been received, at his 
first audience, according to the European manner ; but as- 
serted, that on the Emperor’s birth-day he had performed 
the ko-tou. Lord Amherst denied the latter part df their 
assertion, and observed, that he proposed to do as much at 
his first audience as Lord Macartney had performed on the 
Emperor’#* birth-day; and that, in fact, there was so little 
difference between the ceremonies, he was not surprised at 
the mistake made respecting Lord Macartney’s having gone 
through the Tartar obcMaucc. Kwang and Soo shortly 
after arrived, and .the commissioners having joined I’iord 
Amherst, the Mandarins requested that the room might be 
cleared, and with much formality they informed us that an 
edict had tliat day arrived, in which objections, written in 
red ink by the Emperor’s own hand, had been made to the 
band, and that consequently they must be sent back, add- 
ing, that in fact they were not necessary. Our surprise Avas 
excited by this unaccountable objection to a part of the 
suite, which on the former occasion ^appeared to have rather 
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given satisfaction to the Chinese themselves; it was im- 
possible to avoid supposing that it was only the first in a 
series of trivial exceptions that were about to be taken to the 
embassy. Lord Amherst, therefore, in reply, expressed his 
astojiishmeiit tliut this objection should only now have been 
made to persons whose occupation was perfectly innocent, 
and for whose good behaviour he was himself responsible ; 
that a band had accompanied the former embassy, and, 
indeed, constituted an essential part of the splendour re- 
quired on such occasions. Kwang-ta-jin then said, that his 
friendly disposition towards us had led to his committing 
himsell'in the first instance ; that the number of persons to 
accompany the embassy had been limited by the Emperor 
to fifty, but that he had taken upon himself to permit the 
disembarkation of seventy-five ; that he should have had 
no difficulty in obtaining the Emperor’s pardon for having 
exceeded his powers in this instance, had the Embassador 
been more complying on the subject of the ceremony ; but 
under a doubt of what might be the Emperor’s determina- 
tion, and a dread that his Imperial Majesty should be 
offended with our resistance, he could not but feel extremely 
uneasy for the conseiiuences to himself. Lord Amherst 
expressed his regret that any personal inconvenience should 
arise to the Chin-chae from his friendly conduct, but de- 
clared the impossibility of his consenting to abandon per- 
sons of perfectly good conduct to the mortification and 
discomfort of being separated from their countrymen at 
this advanced period of the journey: had the objection 
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been made before the disembarkation, the same difficulties 
could not have existed to compliance. 

The Mandarins then sent for the edict, from which it 
appeared that the objection was made specifically to the 
band, and not to the number of persons. The edict was ad- 
dressed by the nine counsellors*, whose office is to super- 
intend military affiairs, but who are frequently summoned 
on transactions relating to Europeans, to Soo-ta-jin, and 
took very serious notice of the expression pceteshee, and 
directed its alteration; the manner of the reception, and 
the number of persons to be admitted to the audience, w as 
also stated. Only four persons, the Embassadoi-, commis- 
sioners,' and Jeffery, were to be admitted to the audience 
and twelve other gentlemen were allowed to be present at 
the entertainment. The remark written in red ink w^as, 
“ The band may be spared ; let them therefore return to the 
ships, and wait the Embassador’s arrival.” Kwang-ta-jin, 
after the contents of the edict had been communicated, 
said, that there was no possibility of disobedience, the com- 
mands of the Emperor were specific, and must be acted 
upon : he added, that if the Embassador was tenacious of 
the orders of his Sovereign, he was not less so of the edict 
of the Emperor; the refusal to perform the ceremony had 
rendered it impossible for him to take any further responsi- 
bility upon himself. Lord Amherst could not conceive, 

* I am inclined to think that the council here alluded to is the nui-yuen, 
represented, by Du Halde, as composed of the ko-lax>s, or ministers, the assessors 
to the tribunals, and the Emperor's secretaries. 
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that when the circumstances were fairly represented to his 
Imperial Majesty, the objection could be persevered in. 
Much the former reasoning was gone over on both sides, 
and the Mandarins, recollecting that it was our dinner- 
time, rose to depart. • 

At one o'clock, this day we passed a very prettily situated 
pavilion of the Emperor’s on the northern bank. The roof 
was covered with yellow tiles, and had a dazzling effect in 
the sun. The river here divides itself into branches, and 
tliere appeared an embankment across that to the north- 
east. , 

In the evening we were again summoned by Lord Am- 
herst to a conference with the Mandarins. They com- 
menced by inquiring from Lord Amherst what had become 
of the ships, and said that a supply of provisions had been 
sent to them, but that by the last accounts it appeared 
that they were not visible from the shore. Lord Amherst 
replied that he could not possibly pretend to say whether 
the ships had left the coast ; that the captain had received 
specific instructions from his own government, which he 
would of course obey. They then inquired whether Lord 
Amherst had given him any orders ; the Embassador said 
that he had not, and therefore applied to them for informa- 
tion. They answered that the ships must have left on the 
30th of the moon, that the Embassador must have been 
aware of their intention, and that his not having communi- 
cated it was highly improper. Lord Amherst said, that 
since his landing no question had been put to him upon 
the subject ; on board ship indeed, the deputed Mandarins 
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had inquired by what route he intended to return from Pekin; 
his answer had been, that it was of course his intention 
to return by whatever route the Emperor might direct, but 
that he naturally looked to the same as had been taken by 
the former embassy ; from that time till now the subject 
had not been revived. The commissioner Kwang declared 
that the Emperor would be highly incensed at the depar- 
ture of the ships without his permission, and that they would 
be held personally accountable. Lord Amherst informed 
them that the captain of the frigate had received orders 
from his own government to return to Canton as soon as the 
embassy had disembarked, and that he had probably sailed 
with the first fair wind. The Mandarins remarked that our 
concealment of the intention had been highly improper; 
that though they had often alluded to the ships remaining 
at the anchorage, we had never given them any reason to 
suppose the contrary. Lord Amherst asserted that he had 
never heard any such allusion, tor that if he had, as there 
was no motive for concealment, he should have informed 
them of the fact ; they were also asked why, if the point 
was of such consequence, they had not made specific in- 
quiries. Here for a moment the commissioner Kwang- 
ta-jin lost his temper, and, turning to Mr. Morrison, said, the 
Embassador is not to blame, it is your fault in not faithfully 
communicating our observations. Mr. Morrison very pro- 
perly said, that if such was his opinion he must decline any 
further interpretation. Lord Amherst requested Sir George 
Staunton to express to both Mandarins his sense of the 
injustice done to Mr. Morrison, and to inform them that 
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be considered such observations personaUj oJSennve to 
himself. Kwang, without much hesitation, apologized to 
Mr. Morrison, and the discussion was continued in a more 
friendly manner. 

Soo-ta-jin readily assented to the observation made by 
Sir George Staunton, that the occurrence was much to be 
lamented, as it seemed likely to displease the Emperor, 
though in itself it could not be considered of much conse- 
quence. It was further observed to them, that the ships 
which brought the last embassy had sailed on the second 
day alter Lord Macartney^s landing; that the anchorage 
was notoriously unsafe for large ships, and that we had even 
while on board experienced weather which led the captain 
to apprehend the necessity of our quitting the coast. 
Kwang then proposed that we should furnish them with 
some reasons to the Emperor, and finally suggested that a 
paper should be written by us upon the subject to confirm 
the report. This was promised to be done immediately, 
and we parted on good terras. 

The objection made by the Emperor to the band is only 
so far important as it marics the capricious weakness of his 
character, and shews that he ma^ be expected to adopt 
measures without any apparent, or indeed assignable reason. 
We could not be surprised at the dissatisfaction shewn by 
the Mandarins at the departure of the ships, and still less at 
our silence upon the subject ; such in tact had been the course 
pursued. Very soon after our arrival at the anchorage, we 
learnt the intentions of the Emperor respecting the shortness 
of our stay, and our direct return by the same route that 
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we had arrived. Under these, circumstances, and inde- 
pendently of considerations connected with the safety of 
the ships, their immediate departure became desirable, in 
order to deprive the Chinese of an opportunity to reejuest 
their detention for our conveyance; in this wc succeeded. 
Kwang was naturally vexed at his own want of foresight, 
and not a little alarmed for the consecjuences to himself. 
His subsequent moderation arose from a conviction of the 
inutility of taxing us with evasion, for he must have felt 
that the Emperor, however dissatisfied with the occurrence, 
could only view the course pursued by us as natural, if not 
justifiable ; our readiness, therefore, to diminish his rcspoi^ 
sibility by taking some portion of censure upon ourselves 
tended to his exculpation, and might not unfairly.be ex- 
pected to obtain a return of good offices on his part. 

A paper was that night transmitted to the Mandarins, 
assigning certain reasons for the departure of the ships, 
derived chiefly from the unsafe nature of the anchorage, and 
the precedent of the former embassy. Although Chang 
had reminded Lord Amherst of the alterations proposed 
in the translation of the Prince Regent’s letter, so much new 
matter had arisen that it was not deemed necessary to give 
that point any immediate attention. 

l6th August. — ^We were called soon after daylight to 
Lord Amherst’s boat to meet Soo and Kwang, who, it 
appeared, had last night received a communication from 
Pekin. Instead, however, of coming themselves, Chang 
and Yin were sent. They immediately alluded to the edict 
just received, wliich they said contained a strong expression 
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of the Emperor’s displeasure at the occurrences at Tien- 
sing; that he severely blamed the Mandarins Soo and 
Kwang for having allowed us to proceed ; and finally, that 
he was determined not to receive the Embassador unless 
the ko-tou was complied with. Chang and Yin were sent 
by the two superior Mandarins to obtain *a categorical 
answer, upon receipt of which, they themselves would visit 
the Embassador. , Lord Amherst in reply, while he endea- 
voured to convey to them an impression that he was not 
disposed to yield, wished to avoid giving the categorical 
answer required ; and therefore said, that these Avere high 
patters of state, and Avere not to be dismissed with a mere 
yes or no ; that the discussion upon this particular had been 
hitherto conducted by Soo and Kwang, and that it Avas 
better it should continue in the same hands ; though at the 
same time he could assure them, that his refusal, to commu- 
nicate his ansAver to them did not arise from any want ot 
regard or respect. Chang observed that this refusal ren- 
dered them nugatory, and Yin said, that he could not go 
back without an answer. Finding, however, that Lord 
Amherst Avas inflexible, they retired, and in a few minutes 
Soo and IvAvang. arrived. 

Their countenances shewed much uneasiness, and they 
commenced by expressing their regret at our Avant of dis- 
position to please the Emperor. As it was of importance 
to receive an official intimation of the contents of the Em- 
peror’s edict. Lord Amherst, Avithout noticing their observa- 
tion, formally requested information upon the subject. 
Kwang replied, that their conduct in allowing the embassy 
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to proceed bejond Tien-sing was severely censured; that 
the edict asserted Lord Macartney's compliance with the 
ko4ou, and called upon Sir George Staunton as an evidence 
to the fact ; and, finally, that the presents were ordered to 
be sent back, and that the Emperor could not receive the 
Embassador unless he performed the Tartar ceremony ; for 
their own part they had only to request a simple answer, 
yes or no. Lord Amherst said in reply, that his object had 
been to combine demonstration of respect to his Imperial 
Majesty with obedience to the commands of his Sovereign, 
and that he had flattered himself the readiness evinced by 
him to approximate the ceremony he proposed to that ro^ 
quired by Chinese etiquette, would have proved satisfactory 
to the Emperor; that the difference was scarcely perceptible, 
and was made in compliance with orders which he dare not 
disobey. Kwang said, that no doubt the Embassador was 
obliged to obey his Sovereign, as they were the Emperor. 
It is to be observed that the word Whang-te* was applied 
by the Commissioner to both Monarchs. 

Some discussion then arose upon the general question, in 
the course of which the Mandarins observed that the ko-tou 
was required from all foreign Embassadors ; and the Siamese 
and Japanese were instanced. It was answered, that these 
nations could neither be classed in point of civilization nor 
power with the English. This was readily admitted by the 
Mandarins ; who said, that the treatment of their Ambassa- 
dors was by no means so honourable. They then proceeded 


* A title generally confine^to the Emperor. 
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to enumerate the pleasant mode in which his Imperial Ma- 
jesty had arranged that the stay of the Embassador should 
be employed at Pekin. Lord Amherst could only, of course, 
express his regret that circumstances should prevent him. 
from availing himself of the Emperor’s intended kindness. 
They then asked whether !^ord Amherst’s son came by the 
Prince Regent’s orders. Lord Amherst sakl, that he came 
with the Prince’s knowledge ; but the principal object in 
bringing him was, tliat he himself might be enabled to 
superintend liis education. They then remarked the e.%- 
traordinary kindness of the Emperor in admitting him to 
honoin of an audience, when it did not appear that he 
held any ofiicial situation. Lord Amherst said, that he could 
not be considered wholly without ofiicial station, acting as 
he did in the capacity of his page, an office always hejd by 
* young gentlemen of rank^ and not unusually attached to 
embassies. The Mandarins now observed, that the admis- 
sion of his son’s tutor to the entertainment must also be 
considered a proof of his Imperial Majesty’s favour. 

Lord Amherst terminated these observation! by callmg 
the attention of tlie Mandarins to the subject immediately 
before them ; and said, tlAt under the present refusal of the 
Emperor to dispense with the ko-tou, he had a proposition 
to make, which, he trusted, would completely evince his 
anxiety to bring the discussion to an amicable termination : 
The commands of his Sovereign were too precise to admit 
of a departure fix)m them without* some reciprocal con- 
cession, that he therefore had to propose, that a Tartar 
Mandarin, of equal rank ^ith himself, should perform the 
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ko-tou before the picture of the Prince Regent, in which 
case he was, prepared to comply with the Emperor's wishes. 
The Mandarins said, that this proposition was inadmissible, 
for that the ko-tou would in this casq be performed by the 
Mandarin before a shadow ; that it would be different if the 
proposition had been made in mjr own country, but brought 
forward imder actual circumstances, it was wholly inappli- 
cable ; though pressed upon the point, they would not admit 
any similarity between* Lord Amherst's equivalent and the 
occun'ence at Tien-sing. The Erabaspdor then observed, 
that he had made the proposition in conformity with the 
example of Lord Macartney, who had propos<^ a similar 
equivalent to the ministers of his Imperial Majesty’s father, 
with whom it had probably operated as a proof of Lord 
Macartney’s sincere disposition to pay him every reasonable 
mark of respect, for that he had finally consented .to receive 
his Lordship with the European ceremonial. 

The Mandarins still refusing to consider the proposition 
as admissible. Lord Amherst said that matters of this high 
import were not to be dismissed so hastily, and that he 
should put into their hands a memorial upon the subject, 
for transmission to the Emperor. They declared that they 
dared not transmit any paper containing such a request. 

Lord Amherst then, claiming their most serious attention, 
said, that he had still another proposal to make, which he 
trusted would prove more consistent with Chinese usage ; 
that his reason for declining compliance with the ko-tou 
being an apprehension that it might derogate from the 
dignity of his own Sovereign, it ipis necessary Uiat he should 
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obtain some document to prevent any such inference being 
drawn, and therefore he had to request, that in return for 
his performing the ko-tou, his Imperial Majesty would issue 
an edict, declaring that any Chinese Embassador, who might 
hereafter be presented at the English court, should perform 
the Tartar obeisance before his Britannic Majesty. The 
Mandarins both exclaimed. Impossible ! this is more objec- 
tionable than the other. Lord Amherst then said, that he 
would commit both propositions to writing, to be by them 
transmitted to thef Emperor : to this they gave a decided ' 
negative. Lord Amherst suggested that they themselves 
should'submit the two propositions, in whatever mode they 
deemed most expedient. The Mandarins having also ob- 
jected to this suggestion, Lord Amherst informed them that 
all access being thus denied to the Emperor, he had only to 
declare his readiness to return. The Mandarins expressed 
their regret; and said, thal they saw no alternative between 
compliance and return, but that they would report what 
had occurred to his Imperial Majesty, and in the meantime 
they would move a short distance down the river, to a more 
convenient situation. They were evidently much distressed 
at the turn affairs had taken, and incident^ly said, that 
probably other persons would be sent to reconduct us. 
Soo-ta-jin concluded by repeating severaftimes the words 
Teen-ye ! “ the will of Heaven f” I must confess that I was 
most anxious to bring the transmission of the memorial to 
an issue, as the refusal is a sufficient proof of the hopelessr 
ness of any attempt at negotiation, and in my view of the 
subject, is the best reasoirfor withdrawing. 
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We moved, as the Mandarins had said, about a mile down 
the river, to a very pleasant situation, near a small village. 
In the evening we indulged ourselves in a walk, before the 
boats, a pleasure which we have scarcely enjoyed since we 
left Tung-koo. The inhabitants soon began to bring fruits 
and vegetables for sale, and 1 have no doubt if we remain 
here a few days a market will be established. We have 
been informed that the Mandarins object to persons walking 
before their boats, as privacy is considered essential to the 
comfort and respectability of a Chinese gentleman. Barbers’ 
stdols are already ^regularly established on tlie bank ; and 
I only fear that Chinese jealousy may be alarmed at this 
appearance of domestication. Our situation is not unlike 
that of Tantalus ; the blue mountains of Tartary arc in sight, 
Pekin is only eighty miles distant, and yet our heads may 
be finally turned in two days to the south. The name of 
the village is Tsae-tsung. Whatever may be the result, we 
must consider ourselves fortunate in the Mandarins with 
whom we had to transact business: they are both good- 
tempered, and Kwang is a man of much liberality of senti- 
ment. If the ceremony should not be dispensed with, the 
rupture must be attributed to the personal character of the 
Emperor, who is capricious, weak, and timid, and the com- 
bined effect of tftse feelings will account for llis pertinacity. 
It is not impossible that the late civil commotions, which 
end^gered not only the safety of his throne, but his life, 
may render him averse to dispense with a ceremony that has 
so direct a tendency to maintain 6is dignity in the eyes of 
his own subjects. 
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17th ol‘ August. — We had an early visit from one of the 
Mandarins who assisted at the conference at Tien-sing, 
accompanied by Chang and Yin. The object was to com- 
municate the result of the deliberations of the superior 
Mandarins. It was impossible, they said, to state either 
of the propositions made by the Embassador, as they would 
certainly prove more offensive to the Emperor than the 
refusal to perlorm the ceremony ; -that therefore Soo and 
.Kwang suggested the expedient of their addressing the 
Emperor to the following effect : First, on the part of the 
Embassador himself, that, having received positive orders 
from liis Sovereign to adhere strictly to the precedent of 
Xord Macartney, however .disposed to shew every respect 
•to his Imperial Majesty, he dare not disobey the commands 
oi tlie King of England, and that therefore he humbly soli- 
cited the Emperor's permission to perfonn the European 
obeisance nine times. Secondly, from Sir George Staunton, 
that he should represent his extreme youth at the time of 
the former embassy, and his imperfect recollection of what 
occurred respecting the ceremony, but that ho had heard 
the ko-tou had not been performed by Lord Macartney. 
The Mandarins said, that his Imperial Majesty might pos- 
sibly be induced to dispense with the strictness of the 
ceremonial, in consideration of such a solicitation. This 
proposal was prefaced by a long harangue, addressed by 
the Mandarin Secretary to Sir George Staunton, in which 
he noticed the Emperor's disappoiubment that Sir George 
had not exerted his influence with the Embassador in favour 
of the ceremony, as a return for the gracious notice taken 
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of him by Kien Lung during the former embassy. Sir 
George* took this opportunity to point out the impropriety 
of his being separated from Lord Amiierst and the other 
Commissioner, their acts and opinions being in trutli iden- 
tified. Lord Amherst added, with a view to prevent the 
recurrence of similar observations, that however much he 
was disposed to attend to Sir George’s opinion in general, 
upon this point he was guided by the commands of his 
Sovereign. As the proposition of the Mandarins was evi- 
dently only an excuse for their retracting, and as no ob- 
jection could be piade to the contents of the intended 
representation to Pekin, Lord Amherst expressed his assent. 

The particular manner of performing the proposed ce- 
remony was next discussed. Lord Amherst declared hi# 
willingness to render the arrangement as agreeable as pos- 
able to the Emperor, preserving always its distinct charac- 
ter. It was finally settled, that in number of genuflexions 
and bows it should correspond with the ko-tou*; that is, 
one genuflexion with three bows, thrice repeated. The 
Mandarin Secretary said, that tiiis very circumstance (which 
lie affected to consider entirely new, although it had been 
promised at Tien-sing) would justify the Mandarins in 
making the representation to the Emperor. Thus the 
business rests. If the proposition has been made in con- 

♦ The Tartar ceremonial has perhaps improperly been rendered by the 
Chinese word ko-tou, Which more strictly signifies tliree simple genuflexions, 
a mode of sdutation practised even in private life. The court ceremony has a 
different name, implying thrice kneeling and nine times bowing the head,’ 
San-kwei-keu-kou. 
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sequence of a more moderate communication from Pekin, 
we may expect a favourable termination of this disagreeable 
discussion, otherwise it is only a proof that we shall have 
the aid of Soo and Kwang in forwarding our views ; and as 
they must be considered persons of some consequence, this 
is an advantage i/uuntum valeat. 

At one o’clock we were summoned to a conference 
with the secretary Mandarins attached to Soo and Kwang, 
acompanied b^ Chang. The Secretary who had been with 
us in the morning, opened the conversation by commu- 
nicating the contents of an imperial edict just received. 
In this Uie Emperor directed the Embassador to proceed 
to Tong-chow', where he would be met by two Mandarins 
of still higher rank than Soo and Kw'ang, whose names were 
Ho and Moo ; the former a Koong-yay *, or Duke, and con- 

* The nobility in China may be divided into two classes, personal and 
official : the title of Kixjng-yav lieltp u;s to die former, of which there are five 
degrees, instituted by the founder of the present dynasty, who, at the same time, 
assumed die tide of Tai^sou^ or Conqueror. In their original institution these 
decrees of nobility were confined k> the family, or more properly clan, of the 
founder. The three higher degreef were conferred upon the elders of the 
different branches of the famib^ ; and the two last upon younger, but dis- 
tinguished members. The titles themselves are Tsien-^van^ Kiun^van^ 

PeUUe and Kooug^yay, The three first may be said to be still confined to the 
agnati of the Emperor, and cxinqirise the llegulos, or Princes, so often men- 
tioned in die accounts of the Missiomiries ; the two last would not seem to suffer 
the same limitation, for the eldest male dcscendant^of Confucius bears die tide 
of Koong-yay : and, in the instance of Ho, we had reason to iK'Iieve that the 
maniage of the Emperor with his sister produced his affiliation into the Imperial 
family. Pensions, and even servants, cither Tartars or Taitarized Chinese, are 
assigned to these princely nobles ; dieir usual residence is within the precincts of 
the palace, and their duty attendance upon the jicrson of the Sovereign, more 
especially upon all great public festivals and ceremonies. All affairs relating to 
the luijK'rial family, collectively or individually, are discussed in a tribunal com- 
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nected with the Emperor by marriage, -and the other Presi- 
dent of the tribunal of ceremonies. Before these Mandarins 
lie would be required to practise the Tartar* ceremony ; and 
that on condition of his also performing it in the Imperial 

posed of the princes. The title and pension cease with the death of the prince 
on whom they have been conferred, and it rests with the Emperor whether they 
be continued to the son : even the servants of slaves abovemen tioned revert to 
the Emperor, and are disposed of as he may think expediei^ It may therefore 
be inferred, that with tlie exception of the family of Confij^Pts, there is strictly 
no hereditary nobility in China ; there is rather an hereditary eligibility to tlie 
five degrees; possessed by the members if tlic Imperial family, dormant till 
called forth by the edict of the Emperor. I was unable to ascertain w'hether 
the title Haou-yay, usually translated Comte by tlie Missionaries,^ and applied 
by Mr. Morrison in describing Lord Amherst, is tlie same as the fifth title, 
Pei-tse, dr an inferior and additional degree. The possessors of these titles of 
jx^rson^ nobility all take precedence of the official nobility or Mandarins. 

The (^visions of the Mandarins, the distinction by the^buttons on their caps, 
and the relative rank of civil and military employment, are sufficiently known 
to render an enumeration unnecessary. Of Mandarins, howevCT, there may be 
said to be two classes: Mandarins of office, and titidar Mandarins. *To the 
latter description the Hong merchants, who wear buttons, belong : vanity, and 
a security from corporal punishment, are tlie motives <)f their purchasing, often 
at a high price, honours, unaccompanied with real distinction or authority, lifcir 
security from corporal punishmcilt is l^it partial; for although a Mandarin 
must be degraded from his rank before such chastisement be inflicted, the Vico- 
t6ys have the power of breaking any Mandarin within their jurisdiction, being * 
responsible for the act to the superior tribunal at Pekin. 

When the term of official employment expires, tlie Mandarin often returns to 
a private station in his native province, and may be said no longer to form one 
of the official nobility. CdUrtesy, however, usually continues the tribute of* 
personal distinction during his life, and, in many cases, even extends it to his 
family. 

It is a remarkable circumstance belonging to titles^f Chinese nobility, that 
although not conferred in Jjiereditary succession, they have sosietimes, 1^' special 
decree, a retrospective effect, ennobling the ancestors, and not the posterity of 
the honoured individual. One of the Missionaries, in the rci^ of Kang«hi, was 
the object of this extraordinary act of Imperial favour. 
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presence} he would btf admitted to the honour of an audience; 
or, secondly, that the Emperor Avould be equally satisfied 
with the Einbassador’s.practising beforeSoo andKwang. The 
Mandarin proceeded to say, that Kwang and Soo, aware 
of the Embassador's determination upon the subject of the 
ko-tou, were anxious to be able to add to their report, that 
he would be ready to practise the ceremony as he had pro- 
posed, either teforc Kwang and Soo here, or at Tong-chow. 
Lord Amherst conceiving that the demand "of previous 
practice might arise from a desire more completely to un- 
derstand, by ocular demonstration, what he meant to do, 
was at first disposed **to consent to a private exhibition 
before Soo and Kwang, as under all circumstances he would 
naturally prefer persons with whoip he was acquainted, to 
strangers. It bSing, however, necessary to understand the 
exact drift of the proposal, several questions were put to 
the Mandarins, directed to that object. It first appeared, 
from their answers, that a pledge was required in this form, 
from the Embassador. To meet this motive Lord Amherst 
solemnly declared, that he would most conscientiously ad- 
here to the strict letter of the proposed arrangement. It 
struck me I'rom the first, that something more than mere 
pledge w'as meant, and that possibly a repetition of the 
yellow curtain scene, with increased ceremony, was in- 
tended ; or that, as the previous practice was, in every point 
of view, more discreditable than even the performance of 
the ko-tou, it was thus demanded from a convictitin, that, 
if complied with, there could be no danger of the Em- 
bassador hesitating at the audience. . My surmise proved 
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just, for, on being further questioned, It appeared 'that the 
practice was to take place before the figure of a dragon, the 
Imperial emblem. Lord Amherst, on becoming acquainted 
with this latter circumstance, declared, that after this ex- 
planation he must refuse his assent altogether: that the 
practise, if meant as a pledge, was nugatory, as there could 
be no certainty of what he -might do afterwards; and that 
the circumstances under which it was proposed rendered it 
wholly inadmissible, for there was no probability of his 
doing that at Tong-chow, which he had refused at Tien- 
sing; Kwang and Soo were in possession of his senti- 
ments upon the subject, and that Whoever might be the 
Mandarins deputed to Tong-chow, they would produce 
no change in his determination ; he had already given a 
solemn promise to adhere strictly to the ceremonial he had 
proposed, and that he should have no hesitation to give a 
written declaration to the same effect. The Mandarins 
caught at this last proposal, which they said was perfectly 
satisfactory, and complimented Lord Amherst upon his 
acuteness and wise conduct. * 

The Mandarin who had taken the principal share in the 
discussion seized Sir George’s hand, saying, “ So then, if 
twenty Mandarins were to come to Tong-chow, the Em- 
bassador would not do more than he had promised to Soo 
and Kwang.” Sir George having answered in the affirmap 
tive, he said, with earnestness, “ This is important, this is 
essentis^J.” The satisfaction thus expressed by the Man- 
darin had of course no connexion with the interests of the 
embassy'; it merely referred to the effect that the failure or 
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success of the intended negotiation at Tong-chow would 
have upon Soo and Kwang : should the other Mandarins 
obtain the compliance of Lord Amheist upon the disputed 
point, the dihicuhies that had occurred would necessarily 
be attributed to a want of ability on the part of Soo and 
Kwang; hut if, on the contrary, the Embassador persisted 
in his determination, the written pledge now obtained was 
the last concession that could be made, and they therefore 
would have the niei’it of having done the utmost. In 
compliance with the wishes of the Mandarins, the written 
tleclaration contained an exact description of the proposed 
ceremony. 

I omitted to mention, that in the conference of the morn- 
ing, the Mandarin had, in describing the ceremony, used 
gestures, which led us to imagine that some Mandarin 
would actually lay his hands on Lord Amherst to mark 
when the genuflexion should be performed. Under this 
impression. Sir George informed him, that touching the 
person, according to our notions, was highly offensive ; the 
proposal was readily withdrawn, and injunction by voice 
was substituted. To this no objection was made, although 
probably the words San-kwei-keu-kou will be used. It is 
not quite clear, however, Avhethcr signals by action will not 
be finally adopted. Even before the conference com- 
menced, the boats had been ordered to advance, and we 
have again our heads towards Pekin. 

My time has been so taken up with conferences, and my 
mind so engaged in reflections upon the present uncertain 
state of affairs, that I have had little leisure, and I had 
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almost said inclination, to examine the scenes through which 
we arc i)assing. I liave only observed a gradual rising in 
the banks, and a greater freciuency of wood ; the cultivation 
seems much the same. Despotism in China, as elsewhere, 
presses Avith least weight upon the lower orders ; our trackers 
have at different times struck for wages, and refused to 
proceed until their just demands were satisfied. They are 
said to be a separate class of men from different parts of 
the empire, who have no other occupation : their labour 
must often be severe, and is accompanied with a song, both 
to encourage their exertions and to render them simulta-' 
neous. Mr. Morrison has obtained a copy of it. 

The village Avhere we halted on the l6th was the re- 
sidence of a military Mandarin of the rank of colonel, who 
had distinguished himself in the late rebellion ; he had 
been wounded in the thigh, and had received a peacock's 
feather as a reward. His appearance was formidable in 
point of size, and if his courage equalled his strength, he 
must have been most useful on the occasion. With the 
vanity common to human nature, he inquired whether we 
had not heard of the particular occurrence in which he had 
borne a part. Although, from Mr. Morrison regularly 
perusing the Pekin Gazette, the fact Avas really so, it was not 
thought prudent by Mr. Morrison to avow his knowledge. 

I was much amused by seeing the game of guessing the 
number of fingers, called in Chinese Tsoee-moec, played 
last night by two of the inferior Mandarins : one of the 
party was the Mandarin of our boat, who is certainly U 
Mandarin le plus bite de sa paroisse, and though laughter 
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threw more expression into iiis countenance than usual, it 
was still so mixed with dulness, that the effect was alto- 
gether more ludicrous than I think I ever before witnessed ; 
it was the expounded radiance of silliness, and would have 
formed a capital subject for a painter. The loser drinks 
the cup of wine or spirits, and would therefore, in the 
opinion of many, be considered the winner. 

Our boat has been this day infested by a most diabolical 
stench, proceeding from a choice preparation of stinking 
fish, which is eaten by the boatmen with their rice. Eating 
is looked upon by the Chinese as a most important concern, 
and would seem to be going on all day, but they probably 
eat little at a time; their principal meal is in the evening; 
the character of their dishes is greasy insipidity, and 
they are prized by them in proportion to their invigorating 
effects. 

Some of the large junks \\\. have passed seem handsomely 
fitted up, and their inhabitants have been observed to be 
of respectable appearance. Junks on which officers of 
government are embarked have placards to distinguish 
them ; the characters inscribed are generally cautions to 
the people to preserve tranquillity, and not to obstruct 
their passage. The soldiers employed to drive away the 
crowds by whom our boats, when at anchor, are constantly 
surrounded, seem to have quite an understanding with the 
spectators; for the soldier pretends to strike them, and 
they pretend to go away, but return immediately to their 
position. The symbol of authority and the instrument of 
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punishment is often only the stalk of the Kaou-leang* or 
millet. Villages have not been, I think, quite so frequent 
near the bank the last twenty-four hours ; though I cannot 
say that we have had fewer spectators. 

We all breakfast and dine on board the same junk, and 
return immediately after the meals to our respective, boats. 
From the separation of our European stores, and in some 
degree from the scantiness of the Chinese supplies, our fare 
has not been very agreeable ; and were it not for the occu- 
pation of business, the tedium and uniformity of the life 
would be terrible; yet such must be our fate during the 
journey to Canton. Some of the party have secured a walk 
almost every evening ; I have been deterred by the crowds 
who constantly followed. My health, however, is suffering 
so much from confinement, that I must make a desperate 
effort to obtain some sort of exercise. 

The bank of the river is in places artificially formed with 
earth and straw mixed, and the materials for repairing it arc 
collected in heaps at small intervals. During the night we 
crossed a large shoal, but have not yet observed any of the 
islands mentioned by the former travellers. We passed this 
morning before breakfast a pretty-looking building, which 
is conjectured to be a temporary edifice where a Mandarin 
has received some entertainment. Rectangular-shaped 
gateways, called by the Chinese J*y-loo, but by European 
exaggeration, triumphal arches, were near it. 

* Kaou-leang means high grain, and the millet well deserves the appellation; 
the stalks often exceeding twelve feet in height. 
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The Chinese are so illiberal in their principles of action, 
and so imblusliingly false in their assertions, that the 
soundest arguments are thrown aw^y upon them. Denying 
both your general principles and your facts ad libitum^ the 
Chinese defies all attempt at refutation ; yet, though aware 
that duplicity and deceit are with him habitual and inva- 
riable, he has no hesitation in assuming the language of 
offended integrity ^vhen concealment is used by others ; 
and it must be confessed that the constant practice of these 
vices gives them, a wonderful aptitude in detecting the 
slightest semblance of them in those with whom they are 
dealing. Our friend Chang affects a taste for literature, and 
we are told writes verses ; this is the case with most men of 
education and fashion in China, and impromptu composi- 
tion is an usual occupation at their convivial meetings. 

18th of August. — Our progress is but slow, probably on 
an average not twenty mifi'S a day ; there arc no villages 
immediately on the banks, but the crowds of spectators are 
not much diminished ; the women generally station them- 
selves at the opening of the paths leading to the villages. 
Various species of millet and the castor oil plant still con- 
tinue the principal objects of cultivation. The system of* 
drill seems general in Chinese agriculture. In drawing 
their carts they combine yoke and harness. 

I succeeded with some others in obtaining a walk this day 
of nearly five miles, not, however, unaccompanied by crowds. 
While waiting to join our boats, we Aven; obliged to take up 
separate positions, for the purpose of dividing the attention 
of the Chinese, and thereby inhaling less of the horrid effluvia 
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proceeding from their persons ; tlie stench is certainly sm 
generiSf and if excess in this quality be a source of the 
sublime, the Chinese have every claim to that quality. We 
have had no communication from Pekin. Mr. Abel and 
Mr. Amherst passed several hours on board the Chinese 
colonel's boat ; he accompanies us to the limits of his com- 
mand, and appears anxious to cultivate our acquaintance. 

The liver has this day become very shallow in places, and 
it is said that great delays are in consequence often expe- 
rienced by the large grain junks in their progress up the 
river. These vessels * are private property, taken up on the 
account of government ; their lading is six hundred mea- 
sures of grain, and the owner is at liberty to dispose of the 
remainder of the tonnage, and all the accommodations, on 
his own account ; he generally resides on board with his 
&mily. They return loaded with merchandize, exclusively 
private property. The central provinces, which we hope 
to go through on our journey to Canton, are the granaries of 
the empire. 

19th of August. — Some spots on the banks have been 
very prettily wooded, not unlike park scenery in England. 
We are not to reach Tong-chow till to-morrow, the distance 
being more than fifty lees. The difference in temperature 
between the morning and noon is at present 16 degrees ; 

♦ The establishment of these junks dates from the Yuen dynasty, when the 
Grand Canal was formed. The crews of these vessels, called Kan-kia, were 
originally composed of criminals, in whose case tliis particular service was sub- 
stituted for exile. They were permitted to take their families on board, and to 
trade free of duties : this privilege, and the peculiar mode of composing the 
crew, have ceased to exist. 
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seventy in the morning, and eighty-six at the latter time. 
The nights are also cool, and, on the whole, I am disposed 
to think the climate the most favourable point of our si- 
tuation. 

We have been compelled to address the conducting 
Mandarins upon the inadequacy of the supplies of provi- 
sions ; from the first they have never been abundant, have 
gradually diminishefl, and to-day they failed altogether in 
some essential articles. This negligence may arise either 
from our doubtful fortunes, or deficiency in the arrange- 
ment ; I am inclined to think the latter, more especially 
when I reflect that the imperial commissioners are under 
something like suspension. I collect from Mr. Morrison, 
that the mode of furnishing supplies to the embassy is 
similar to the Seeyoorsat in Persia ; in both countries Em- 
bassadors are considered the guests of the sovereign, and 
the magistrates of the district through which the road to 
the capital passes are calletl upon to provide the requisite 
supplies ; the adequacy or scantiness will, unless previous 
arrangement has been made, depend upon the nature of the 
country passed through. In our case, I should apprehend 
this has been neglected. The Mandarins went through the 
form of making exertions, but did not remove the incon- 
venience. 

It appears that the ofience for which Na-yin-ching, the 
late Viceroy of the province, has been disgraced, is an excess 
in his public expenditure of twenty thousand taels or six 
thousand five hundred pounds, which has not been sanc- 
tioned by the tribunals, and he continues in confinement. 
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The government believes him able to refund, but the con- 
trary is the opinion of the Mandarins with us. This appears 
extraordinary, as he was formerly Viceroy of Canton, gene- 
rally supposed to be a lucrative situation. Although the 
office of Hoppo at Canton requires some commercial know- 
ledge, it would not seem that any attention is paid to quali- 
fication in the selection; on the contrary, the Hoppo is 
usually some favourite servant of the palace, and the office 
is given as the means of amassing a large fortune. 

The Mandarins Soo and Kwang do not correspond with 
the ministers or tribunals; their appointments as Chin- 
chaes, or imperial commissioners, authorize them to com- 
municate directly with the Emperor. Such is the extent 
to which the principle of responsibility is carried in this 
government, that there is no doubt that Soo and Kwang 
will be held accountable for Lord Amherst^s refusal to 
perform the ko-tou, and their failure be possibly visited 
with severe punishment. Information received from other 
quarters induces Mr. Morrison to give credit to the account 
of their suspension ; and indeed the cessation of intercourse 
with us renders it not unlikely. 

We have remarked that the people, as we advance, are 
inferior in personal appearance to the inhabitants of Tien- 
sing and its vicinity ; their countenances express a worse 
disposition, and their dress bespeaks greater poverty. The 
men more generally wear hats. 

20th of August. — We passed another fleet of imperial 
junks: tlie tonnage on this river must be prodigious; in 
number of vessels it would probably yield to none in Europe. 
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Tlie shallo'v^'s become more frequent : this is, I suppose, the 
height df the dry season, as the banks, when not artificially 
constructed, exhibit the marks of extensive inundations, 

A halt of our boat, opposite a party of soldiers, drawn out 
to do honour to the Embassador, gave me an opportunity 
of examining them with a little attention. They were, to 
use a military phrase, of all arms — matchlocks, bows and 
arrows, swords, shields, and quilted breastplates. Their bow 
is shaped like the Persian bow, that is, not a continued 
arch; but, unlike the latter, it requires little strength to 
draw them : their arrows are deeply feathered, more than 
three feet long, with a pointed blade at the end not barbed. 
Chinese matchlocks are the worst that I have ever seen ; 
originally of ill construction, they are kept in such bad order, 
that they must btjcoine jjcrfefdly useless. The swords are 
short and well-shaped, being slightly curved, and do not 
seem bad weapons. T'he bowstring rests against the thumb, 
and for that purpose a broad ring of bone, or some hard 
substance, is worn to protect the skin. The appearance of 
the strangely drest soldiers already mentioned, who may be 
called the monsters of the imperial guard, is most ludicrous: 
the colours of the dress are such as I before described ; the 
dress itself is divided into a loose jacket and trowsers : some 
of the party had a coloured cloth wrapped like a scanty 
clout round their heads : they hold their capacious shields 
in front, close to their breasts, and allow a few inches of 
their rusty blade to appear above it. The principal officer 
on duty wore a blue button. Such is the superiority of civil 
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over military rank in China, that a civil Mandarin with a 
white button often takes precedence of the military coral. 

The mountains have been in sight these two days, still 
retaining the blue tinge of distance : they seem divided into 
ranges, the highest of immense elevation. — Half past one 
o'clock. I saw the lofty pagoda of Tong-chow, which has 
before excited our attention as a great topic of incitement 
in the song of the trackers; their labours here terminate, 
and so may possibly ours ; if they have toiled against the 
stream of the Pei-ho, we have worked our way up against 
the current of prejudice and unjust pretension ; to them it 
will certainly be a place of rest, and if the cessation of con. 
flict produced by defeat be called repose, we have also a 
prospect of that enjoyment. — We anchoied at five o’clock. 
The walls of the town are visible from the tops of the boats 
at the anchorage, which is covered with vessels, much less 
numerous, however, than at Tien-sing. Troops were drawn 
out, and the usual salute fired, accompanied by the detestable 
noise of their musical instruments. 

Mr. Morrison was immediately carried on shore to see 
the quarters intended for Lord Amherst. Mr. Morrison 
tlescribed them as contained in a building apparently em- 
ployed to accommodate public officers ; they were tolerably 
furnished, and had evidently been prepared for the occasion : 
they were inadetjuate to the accommodation of the whole 
party, but Mr. Morrison was of opinion that the Chinese 
would feel dissatisfied if Lord Amherst did not occupy 
them, as the preparation of them was considered an act of 
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attention on the part of the Emperor. The distance was 
about one hundred yards from the boats. 

After dinner, Soo and Kwang visited Lord Amherst ; and 
after shortly mentioning the accommodation provided on 
shore, and arranging that Lord Amherst should establish 
himself there to-morrow, they entered upon the question of 
the ceremony, observing that all looked well but this un- 
fortunate difference; the Emperor’s disposition was most 
favourable, and it would be much to be regretted if this also 
could not be arranged to the mutual satisfaction of the par- 
ties : they were not, it seemed, removed from their charge. 
This latter circumstance gave Lord Amherst an opportunity 
of commencing his reply, by expressing the gratification he 
felt in their still continuing the medium of communication. 
He then proceeded to state, that the circumstances attend- 
ing Lord Macartney’s reception having been admitted by 
both parties, he begged leave to repeat to them his former 
statement ; that the commands of his Sovereign directed 
him rigidly to adhere to that precedent ; that however, from 
an anxious desire to gratify the wishes of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, he was prepared to- perform the Tartar ceremony, on 
one of two conditions ; either that a subject .of his Imperial 
Majesty should perform the same before the Prince Regent’s 
picture, or that a formal declaration, should be made by the 
Emperor, that any Chinese Embassador, who hereafter ap^^ 
peared at the English court, should, if required, perform the 
ko-tou before our Sovereign: the object. Lord Amherst 
added, of these conditions was, to prevent the proposed 
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ceremony being construed into an act of homage from a 
dependent prince*. 

Kwang replied shortly to this statement, remarking that 
the fact of Lord Macartney's not having complied with the 
Chinese usage was by no means generally admitted, and 
that the imputation of considering his Britannic Majesty a 
dependent prince was sufficiently disproved by the employ- 
ment of persons of their rank to conduct the Embassador 
to court. Lord Amherst answered, that he should never 
have brought forward the precedent of Tiord Macartney, 
unless the circumstances attending it had been too well 
authenticated to admit of the least doubt] that though 
much flattered by their appointment, he could not have 
expected less from the gracious disposition of his Imperial 
Majesty. Well, said they, the object of the embassy is to 
strengthen the friendly relation between the two countries, 

* This second condition does not materially differ from the final arrangement 
of the question of ceremony described by Bell of Antermony in his account of 
IsmailoflTs embassy, which he asserts *was proposed by Kang-hi : the following 
are his words— That the Embassador should comply with the established 
custon^ of the court of China, and when the Emperor sent a Minister to Russia, 
he should have instructions to conform liimself in every respect to the ceremonies 
in use at that court^— If this declaration on the part of the Empemr were 
verbal, and communicated through his minister, it was of little value, and only 
gave Ismailoff a decent pretext for withdrawing his opposition. A similar might 
possibly have been obtained on the present occasion. A different account of the 
arrangements with the Russian Embassador is given in {he Lettres Edifiantes : 
it is there said, that tKe Emperor Cang-hi proposed that a Mandarin should 
prostrate himself befiwc the C2sar’8 letter on condition of the Embasstulor per- 
forming the court ceremony. The alternatives proposed by Lord Amherst 
may be said to have embraced both these statements. 
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and surely a single circumstance should not prevent its 
attainment. Lord Amherst strongly stated his anxiety to 
make every effort, consistent with the commands of his 
Sovereign, to effect this desirable end. They then regretted 
that there was so little prospect of persuading the Embas- 
sador to comply with the Emperor's wishes, and communi- 
cated the dismissal of the officer at Ta-koo for allowing the 
ships to depart . Soo-ta-jin added, such also will be our fate. 
The Embassador expressed his hopes that their appretien- 
sions would })rove groundless, and assured them that if they 
did not succeed no others would ; in fact, had strangers been 
sent that night, he had not intended to have been so unre- 
served in his communications. 

In the course of the conference the Mandarins very fairly 
stated the difficulties in which both parties conducting the 
negotiation were placerl from the commands of their respec- 
tive superiors, and l)iiiii;d that even if Lord Amherst com- 
plied here, he might make any report he pleased on his 
return to England. Lord Amherst replied, that .were he 
base enough to falsify the account, he had seventy-four 
witnesses with him who would state the truth. This pro- 
position is a tolerable instance of Chinese notions of the 
conduct of men in public situations. Ten o’clock was 
fixed for Lord Amherst’s disembarkation, and the Man- 
darins proposed visiting him soon after. Mr. Morrison, on 
inquiring what some tents pitched near Lord Amherst’s 
quarters were intended for, was incautiously informed by 
Yin, that an entertainment, similar to that at Tien-sing, 
was to be given in them to the Embassador. The principal 
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Mandarins had not alluded to any such intention. Mr. 
Davis learnt from some inferior person, that Hoj already 
mentioned, and Moo, the President of the Lipou, or tribunal 
of ceremonies, had been appointed to negotiate with the 
Embassador. 

I had omitted to mention two observations, which did 
not at the moment attract much attention, but which, as 
since related by Mr. Morrison, are not undeserving of 
notice. The first was, that the King of England himself, 
were he in China, would consider it his duty to comply with 
the wishes of the Emperor ; and secondly, that the Embas- 
sador must feel himself the minister of the Emperor, and 
therefore bound to obey his commands. These two sup- 
positions may be viewed by those who attach such high 
importance to the consequences of compliance as a com- 
mentary upon the temper with which the ceremony is 
required. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Twenty-fikst of August.— -Lord Amherst and the two 
Commissioners proceeded to the quarters provided by the 
Chinese, principally to receive the visits of Soo and Kwang, 
as had been proposed, but it was not determined finally to 
establish ourselves till to-morrow ; preparations for dinner 
on shore were however made. At two o’clock we were 
visited by Hung, the Mandarin Secretary, and Chang, to 
announce a mission oi Ho, a Koong-yay, or Duke, and 
Moo-ta-jin, the President of the Lipou, to discuss the ques- 
tion of the ceremony ; they did not exactly state whether 
Lord Amherst or these Mandarins were to pay the first 
visit. . Hung described the Koong-yay as a young man of 
few words, remarkable for severity of manner and inflexible 
character. The President was advanced in years, and of 
great experience. To-morrow was fixed as the day of in- 
terview, and the object was described to- be a discussion 
with his Excellency of the Tartar ceremony. Lord Amherst 
simply expressed his readiness to meet the Duke. The 
interview here ended, leaving us ho pleasant contemplations 
for the future. The allusion to the Koong-yay’s character, 
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if meant to intimidate, was highly offensive ; if intended as 
a caution, absurd. 

We had scarcely finished dinner when we were informed 
that all the Imperial Commissioners were waiting to be re- 
ceived ; arrangements were accordingly made, but we were 
soon after informed by Chang, that only some Mandarins, 
deputed by the Koong-yay, were coming. They soon fol- 
lowed, six in number ; and, as usual, the Commissioners 
advanced to pay the first compliments. I Avas in front, and 
my salutation was not only unreturned, but almost by gesture 
repulsed. These Mandarins held on their insolent course 
to the chamber of reception, and availed themselves 'of our 
polite retiring to usurp the first seats. As might be ex- 
pected, the conversation was short: on their part a formal 
communication Avas made that the Koong-yay and Moo-ta- 
jin had been deputed to instruct the Embassador in the 
performance of the Tartar ceremony. Lord Amherst, in 
reply, with much dignity and moderation restraining the 
feelings Avhich their conduct was calculated to excite, con- 
fined himself to remarking that he should be ready to discuss 
that and other points Avhen he met the Koong-yay.^ The 
second in rank here abruptly said, that they were sent to 
know his sentiments upon the point now at issue. Lord Am- 
herst repeated his assertion, that he should communicate his 
sentiments to the Koong-yay and Moo-ta-jin. The same 
person observed, that afiairs connected with the ceremonies 
of the celestial empire were weighty, and of primary import- 
ance : the first speaker added, that twelve to-morrow would be 
the hour, and with a degree of unparalleled insolence quitted 
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the room, accompanied by his companioiui, totally neglect- 
ing Lord Amherst and those whom they had ccmie to visit. 

This conduct needs little comment : ■ the>p(dicy of making 
the ceremonjy a vital question may* be doubtful, but we 
have thrown, and must stand the hazaM of the die. At all 
events, tSat which is refused to considerations of expediency 
could only be granted to violence, by tlie unwise suggestions 
of timidity : the former would have had great and deserved 
weight with me, but to the Ifttter my sense of public duty, 
and every feeling belonging to my nature, would oppose the 
.most unbending, determined resistance^ Wisdom will grant 
much to policy, but nothing to &ar : tear is a passicmate, 
and therefore a dsTngerous counsellor. ' i 

The conduct of Chang and Yin, at ah interview which we 
had late in the evening, was a perfect contrast to that which 
has been just described; they came all intimacy, friendship, 
and humility, in older to persuade Lord Amherst to sleep 
on shore that night, alleging that they had thus Sported 
to the Emperor, and that a change in the arrangement 
might injure them most seriously ; they added, that it was 
only forty lees to Pekin, and that his Imperial Majesty 
had long ears. After some conversation as • to the utter 
indifference of the point. Lord Amherst, to,; oblige them, 
promised that he would, unless something unforeseen 
occurred, sleep on shore to-moirow ; he refused, however, 
to make any positive engagement: with tj^is they remained 
satisfied. Occasion was here taken to convey our sense 
generally of .the rude . behaviour of their immediate pre- 
decessors; their neglect of my salutation was particularly 
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adverted to; bi|t their mqmries a^rto what occurred in 
ccmversatioB 'were not answered* Chang said, that they 
had by no means behared well to himadf^.having taken but 
little notice o^ him, ^d refused his offer to conduct them : 
he ^ded, mdike Yin, who, has been forty years, and 1, who 
hanr^becn twvieQty years dn tlbe provinces, they have nevar 
bim rfdbsent^from court." ^ • 

To quit these disagreeable subjects. Our arrival haa es- 
citad qtite:a senaatioa in Tengfchow. A scaffolding has 
been erected apponte to the boats, divided not unlike fut, 
bosses, and galleries, mud is crowded' from morning till* evem 
<Ug if this haw been a spcKmlation, it must .have certainly 
answerjed. Our present- quarters are denominated koon> 
kooan, or buildhag for the. rec^rion^ of public officers, and 
limagh inadequate to acoomaodaite so large a party, have 
evidcintly been prepared withiscune care and attention^ prin* 
cipaMy displayed upon the door-ways. 

August. — After the interchange of various mes- 
sages* w left our quarters, at twelve o'clock, to meet Ho, 
Koong-yay, and Moo-ta-jin, at the public building, which, 
to get rid of the point of etiquette between Lord Amherst 
and the Koong-yay, had been fixed Upon as the place of 
interview. A Ifetter*, addressed to the Emperor, containing 
a short exposition of the leading topics of argument, justify- 
ing the line adopted respecting the ceremony, and accom- 
panied by strong expressions of veneration towards his 
Imperial Majesty, had been prepared/ to be delivered in the 
event of no ojJfening. being left to. furtiier discussion with 

♦ Vide Appendix C, No. 4. ^ 
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his ministers. Lord Amherst tcxric this document with him. 
The walls of the city wtere nearly midway between our quar> 
ters and the public hall ; the whole distance #as about two 
miles, but appeared much longer, frbm Hie badness of the 
weather, and of the Toad,<»rYatheir6lou^,thiHtf|;h which we 
passed. tShairs hadj after soche discussion, been <iuniial(ed 
for the Embassador and the Ck^mmissiouers ; ’the remainder 
of the party proceeded in the csdtSk * • 

We were received by Hb (KMbongtyi^)^, M6C«ita>^n, Soo, 
and Kwaag: our viarters of yesterday esfenSng were ranged! 
among others, ^ow-the^right imnd'.^^ There betog no appear- 
ance of offering <diairs, Mr. Morriacar^'obseiwcd^- t^ his 
Excellent^ would converse when seated ; to this the Koong- 
yay replied, thsrt; he intended to stand, ahd that the Em- 
bassador must also remam standing to this Lord AmherVt 
did not object. iThe Eoong-yay then informed This Ek- 
cellency that he and Moo^ta-jhi had been dispUtdied tb^ee 
him perform the Tartar ceremony. To this Lord Addierst 
not having immediately retumed^an answer, tftb KoOng-yay 
inquired what was his intention ; Lord Amherst replied, 
that he had been deputed by his Soverdgn to the- Emperor 
of China, for th^ purpose of manifesting the sentiments of 
regard and veneration entertained towards his Imperial 
Majesty,! and. that he had been instructed to approach his 
Imperial presence with the ceremonial which liad proved 
acceptable to Kien-Lung, the illustrious father of the Em- 
peror. The Koong-yay answered, “ what happened in the 
fifty ••eighth year belonged to that year; the present is the 
affair of this embassy, and the regulations of the edestial 
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empire mtst be complied with} there is .rio alternative.” 
Lord Amherst said that he had entertainfed a confident hope 
that what had proired’acceptable to K4en>Lung^ would not 
have been reftised by hb'Imperial Majesty. The Koong> 
yay, with vel^mence, asserted^ ^ That as thereis but one sun, 
theie is only=one Tsf-whaiig-te; Kehs the universal sovereign, 
and ah must'^ay hkn homage.l? Lord Amherst, with great 
lAoderation, overlobking tiiis absurd pretension, declared 
thaJt he, ^tertaining the utmost veneration for the Emperor, 
and lookittg up to him as a most potent sovereign* Avas pre- 
. pared to approach his presence With .a,< demonstration of 
renpect which he^houldhave refused to*a«iy other monarch; 
that he had delivered’ an official paper; describing exactly 
the particalar ceremonial which he«pr<^osed to perform; 
this, he condudOd, had been submitted to his Majesty, and 
his Excellency conceived; it would have satisfied his Imperial 
mind. Kwang’, to' ‘Whomr Lord’ Amherst looked, declared 
that He had not dared to‘transinit th# document. 

The Koon J-yay resumed, by saying that the Tartar cere- 
mony must be complied withi and that as several 'years had 
elapsed since the last embassy; fliey were sent to see the 
Embassador* perform it c<»rectly j that Jche estimation in 
which our country was hdd-'by his Imperial Majesty was 
sufficiently shewn in his having sent persons of the rank of 
Soo and Kwang to conduct the Embassador to court ; that 

* An attempt was made by the <jhine8e to induce the Portuguese Embassador, 
Souza Menezez, to pracdse the ceremony before the Li-poo; he very properly 
refused, but ple<^ed himself to the exact perfonnance of the prostrations in the 
presence cf the Emperor. » 
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as we read Chinese books, we must be aware of the greatness 
of the Emperor, and of his being sovereign of the universe, 
and that he was <jonsequehtly entity 4o this Jbomage. For 
himself he, had nothing ftirther to'say ; but as, the Embas- 
sador mi|^t not p^eotly understand him, Chang and Yin 
would explain to him what was right to be< done, and the 
positive necessity of compliance. The Koong-yay here 
looked as if he meant to break up the conference, Lord 
Amherst therefore asked if he was not to see him again. 
The Koong-yay replied that he never paid visits, and that.the 
present discussion was the samaras if held in the Emperor's 
presence: he added, that the Embassador must either 
comply with the Tartar ceremony or- be sent back: his lips 
were quivering witii rage at the dnstan^. Lord Amherst 
then asked if he was to understand that he was not to have 
any further discussion, and as this appeared to be the case. 
Lord Amherst put the letter addressed to the Emperor 
sealed into his hands, and requesting it might be dehvered 
to his Majesty, withdrew. The letter lyas tfansferred by 
the Koong-yay to Moo-ta-jin. .This measure had certainly 
considerable dramatic effect at; the moment ; the Koong- 
yay seemed surprised, and much cooled in niauner and 
look. He vouchsafed to f(dlo>e his ExceUency a few steps 
towards the door, thus evincing more civihty than on our 
entering. Ho Koong-yay is said to be in high favour with 
the Emperor. He distinguished himself during the late 
rebellion, and has been frequen|Jy commended in the Pekin 
Gazette. 

23rd of August. — Chang called in the morning on Mr. 
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Merriftcm; charged with a demi•o^&dal conununicationfroin 
the principal Maoidnina* The letter to 4he Emperor had 
been opened by theaa^^nidit'was tbehritth^ikuni to retain it. 
Chaag privatdy informed Mr. MorriaoBthai^he name of the 
Embassador not haTing heai waeotimMhh g^ive thaiii d legal 
pretext^ f<nr «efasitig>tD>deitVeF'i4 4iK 'Chinese law enactisg 
that im ancmyrnsoUBfiddrewf «he«M be preferred to his Lii. 
peridl Majesty . Chaag seemedready to admit that this objec- 
tiontpiras in a great degree protest, atod that they would not 
hite ti<en|ured ;lo bBMn returned- the letter unless sure of the 
£lnper(n*'s«Einction tothe proceeding. Changivas instructed 
to aseertain the hhahaasador’-e hntd sentioaeats respecting the 
ceremony. ' Mr. Mmrifcm Baid-4hat the Embassador was in 
^iqiecfcation of rewshting sditie fonnalcoinmunication in con- 
sequCnce^of theletter ,to his-lmpeiial Majesty, and until that 
bod tahen ^ftee'he^could 'have nothing further to urge. 
They 'ported ^ with HiiR-ttBdetota&dingo 'Mr. Morrison sdso 
learnt that^heletdeiMihiiMflMMMbeea considered ^erj; properly 
expressed, would erid^tly semi 'the intention to nmke 
C^ang the mddinni oC^mnndlieation ; and as Mr. Moor* 
rison '^is the perscm to whom the Mmidarins propose ad- 
dies8iiqg<<themselves,'theKr«ean be no^otgection to the ar* 
nmgement ; on thexxintnNryy ih becomes highly desirable* 

* The^aperscnptkHi, the letter to be an address irom the English 

Embassador to the Emperor of China, placed the quarter from whence it came 
beyond ^e possibility of doubt, and therefore virtu^y exonerated the document 
iioili the charge of bdng aiKinyinouar In fact,- thete is- so much difficulty in 
adapting Engliidi names to Cluncse pronundation or even characters, that the 
Mandarins theouelyes made use of Lord Aiffiierst''8 official ,jtitle to designate him 
upon all occasions. 
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Lord Amherst and the dommissioners had z^ .long con* 
versation soon after the .Qommunication justt received from. 
Chang, directed to <^e effect of; the arrangement upcm their 
future proceeding ; and in this view, the expediency' of 
availing themselves of this extra^odicial.medium, to ascertain 
the probability of carryiag the ult^or object^ of ^e em- 
bassy, in the event of compliance with the ceremony,. wp* 
considered. This aspect of the question had been before 
occasionally contemplated, rather^ ho^eva:, as matter of 
speculation than of action. The bearing of my mind*, un- 
influenced, and unaided by local knowledge, being to regret 
that the reception or dismissal of the mibassy should en- 
tirely turn upon the question of • ceremony, I was most 
anxious to recall the subject to our consideration, although 
aware that the turn our discussions had taken, rendered it 
extremely difflcultto give the Chineaea hope of our yielding, 
even under an assurance of reciprocal concession. Reasons 
of sufiicient weight were assigned t©restlbli8^the>expediency 
of persevering in the course hitherto adopted, and the idea 
was abandoned. The propriety, of conqluding our inter- 
course with this government with the proposal of leaving a 
Charge d'Aflaires at Canton, avowedly to maintain the 
friendly relations of th^ two countries,, and to transmit 
communications upon these subjects, but really to effect 
partially one of the great objects of pur .instructions, was 
panvassed, and prospectively determined in the affirmative. 

Chang returned about one o^clock from the Koong-yay, 
bringing with him the letter to the Emperor, and a declara* 
tion from the Mandarins, that with a few slight alterations 
which he was instructed to state, they would undertake to 
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t^amit it to his Imperial Majesty. These alterations were 
first to be made in the letter now returned, and submitted 
to them, a fair copy then transcribed with the Embassador's 
naine affixed to it ; and that this latter document, in an 
unsealed cover, would be forwarded to its address.* One 
alteration amounted to a substitution of “ Kien-Lung's 
having amicably treated the King of England," for “ his 
Majesty having cultivated relations of amity with. Kien- 
Lung;" the other' alluded to the description of the in- 
tended ceremony, and the Mandarins called upon us to 
Consider the necessity of compliance ; an alteration in this 
respect was not, however, pressed by Chang. The substitu- 
tion in the other point was willingly acceded to, and unless 
the Mandarins retract, the letter will find . its way to the 
Emperor to-morrow. 

My mind has been much harassed latterly by the trans- 
actions in which I have been engaged. Entertaining ori- 
ginally a difie^nt opinion upon the ko-tou itself, an^ upon 
the consequences of compliance, and considering that were 
the other circumstances connected with the treatment of 
the embassy not unsatisfactory, resistance upon this point 
was by no means essential to the support of our national 
respectability, I have naturally felt deep regret ‘at the 
prospect of being denied reception from a continued re- 
fusal to comply with the wisnes of the Chinese, and yet I 
do not in' the least blame myself for having surrendered my 
opinion to the experience of Sir George Staunton. I am 
ready, when called upon to act, to yield crude notions to 
experienced opinion, but regarding the question , as matter 
of speculation, my sentiments remain unchanged; and 1 
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have even ventured, notwithstanding our determination had 
been taken on boi.rd ship, to bring an opposite view under 
consideration, and this too before any discussion upon the 
point had arisen. If, fortunately, we should be received, 
this difference will be of little importance ; but I shall feel, 
if compelled to return without an audience, some doubt 
whether a contrary result would have been too dearly 
bought by sacrificing the distinction between nine pro- 
strations of the head to the ground upon two knees, and 
nine profound bows upon one knee. Even if received, but 
not allowed to discuss the ulterior objects of the embassy, 
I shall still be inclined to believe, that the irritation pro- 
duced by protracted contest has been, in some measure, 
an obstacle to their favourable consideration. 

The assertions of the universal sovereignty of the Em- 
peror, in which the Koong-yay indulged himself, may be 
brought forward as an additional motive for refusing to per- 
form a ceremony, in its form and intention expressive of 
homage and inferiority. To my unaided judgment, these 
absurd pretensions and hyperbolical declarations of universal 
supremacy seem too ridiculous to require immediate notice ; 
and certainly to influence a public proceeding. 

The best reasons against compliance with the proposed: 
ceremony are derived from considerations of expediency. 
It may be said that we make a sacrifice without a spe- 
cific return, and that the character of the reigning Emperor, 
and the disposition of his court, give little prospect of ob- 
taining any concession hereafter. These arguments are 
conclusive, unless the reception of the embassy, in a mode 
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not less creditable than that of former European missiong, 
be deemed a case of sufficient expediency to justify the pro- 
ceeding. It, however, is difficult for persons, arguing from 
general principles, to appreciate the exact effects of im- 
pression in a particular scene, that impression being pro- 
bably made up of circumstances with which they are un- 
acquainted, or to which they do not assign their proper 
importance: the only safe course therefore, on such* an 
occasion, is to defer to local experience. 

I had forgotten to mention that an extract, from the Im- 
perial Records, containing a statement that Lord Macartney 
had performed the Tartar ceremony, was transmitted through 
Chang to Lord Amherst, accompanied by an assertion that 
the Emperor declared his personal recollection of the occur- 
rence. With this imperial assertion before us, however false 
or erroneous, it will be difficult, in the event of a renewed 
discussion, to press the precedent of XA)rd Macartney. 

24th of August. — Mr. Morrison received a communication 
from Chang, who had been directed to return the letter to 
the Emperor, with a declaration that it could not be trans- 
mitted, unless a promise to perform the Tartar ceremony 
was added to it. The document, Chang said, had been 
submitted privately to the Emperor, who had returned no 
specific answer to it ; but had remarked, that while the Em- 
bassador professed great respect, he required an alteration 
in the usages of his court, and refused to perform a cere- 
mony which he, the Emperor, had witnessed from a former 
English Embassador to his father Kien-Lung. Chang him- 
self had received orders to proceed to Tien-sing to use means 
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to detain the ships, as very contradictory reports had reached 
Pekin respecting them*. 

Mr, Morrison had some conversation with Chang upon 
the ceremony, and suggested that the circumstances under 
which we were placed might be compared to one friend 
sendin^g his servant with a complimentary message to an- 
other; that these friends might have different domestic 
usages, but that the one who received the message would 
not insist upon the other's servant complying with the 
peculiar regulations of his family. Chang observed, that 
he was aware our resistance arose from a belief that the 
ko-tou was an admission of political dependence, but in 
this we were mistaken ; that if he met a friend of superior 
rank, he went upon his knees to salute him ; that, however, 
he neither considered himself a servant, nor did his friend 
pretend to be his master ; the ko-tou was merely a court 
ceremony, and the Emperor considered it rude in the Em- 
bassador to refuse compliance. Chang himself further called 
upon Mr. Morrison to suggest any possible answer for the 
Emperor. Mr. Morrison said, that his Imperial Majesty 
might either from feelings of kindness admit the Embassa- 
dor as he proposed, or if he persisted in his refusal, still 
maintain a friendly connexion by sending one of his ministers 
to confer with the Embassador upon any other points that 
he might have to submit. No observation was made by 
Chang in reply. 

* The Alceste was at this time at Chee-a-tau, and consequently quite within 
roach of communication from Tong-«how. 
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The only answer that could possibly be given to the last 
communication from the superior Mandarins was a declara- 
tion of the utter impossibility of making the required addition 
to the letter, which would, in fact, nullify the remainder. 
Mr. Morrison was accordingly directed to state this to 
Chang. Lord Amherst was also desirous that he should 
endeavour through the same channel to represent to the 
superior Mandarins, that the ceremony he proposed to per- 
form so nearly resembled the ko-tou, that, it was extremely 
probable, his Imperial Majesty might, in the instance of 
Lord Macartney, have mistaken the one lor the other; 
more especially as from his elevated rank he must have 
been at some distance, and the crowd might have partially 
intercepted his view. Chang, in conversation alluding to 
the letter, said, that its expressions were so respectful, they 
were equivalent to the performance of the ceremony. 

Our interview with the Koong-yay gave us an opportunity 
of seeing part of the town : the road by which we were taken 
was circuitous, and probably chosen to bring us through a 
very substantial arched gateway, in good repair, and of re- 
spectable masonry. There was a piece of ordnance near 
the entrance, with five mouths, and bound round with iron 
hoops; tlie embrasures at the summit of the walls were, 
from their situation, evidently never used for cannon ; the 
height of the wall was about thirty feet, with a foundation 
of stone, and the remainder of brick-work: a wet ditch 
covered one face. There were no buildings deserving any 
notice, and all, except one, eitlier a temple or a station for 
soldiers. Mere of one story. As usual, we passed under 
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some py-loos : the shops were highly decorated with gilding 
and carved work : the signs were so fantastical that I could 
not in passing along trace their connexion with the mer- 
chandize sold within; an inscription on a tavern was ex- 
plained to be, “ Here come persons 1‘rom a thousand lees 
distance.” Butchers’ shops seemed well supplied : there 
were also many furriers. Streets, imperfectly paved, narrow, 
and saturated with bad smells, small houses, and dirty ill- 
clothed inhabitants, are the leading features of Tong-chow, 
which in rank is one of the secondary cities* of the empire, 
and is, in fact, the port of Pekin. The country between our 
quarters and the city would, under more favourable circum- 
stances of weather, not have had an unpleasing aspect. J 
observed near the walls some slabs of stone, and other frag- 
ments of masonry, indicating the former existence of a 
considerable buildijig : a large bell, of apparently good 
workmanship, lay partly buried in the sand. On the whole 
there was little to remark, and nothing to interest about 
the town or its vicinity. Pawnbrokers’ shops are as nu- 
merous in Chinese cities as in London, and are marked by 
a very high pole, with a cross-piece of ^od, not unlike a 
junk. 

It is somewhat singular that what I yesterday, in a con- 
versation wdth Lord Amherst, anticipated, has this day 
actually occurred ; the Chinese government have accused 
Sir George Staunton of having concealed the real facts 


* The cities of ('bina are divided into three classes ; Foo, Chow, and Hien. 
Poo signifies a hamlet ; Chin, a military post, where there are also dwelHngs ; 
Tang is ap}ilicd to the jiost itself. 
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relating to Lord Macartney's reception, and of having ad- 
vised the Embassador to resist the reasonable demands of the 
Emperor. Chang was the bearer of a communication to Mr. 
Morrison, requesting an interview with Sir George, for the 
purpose of putting certain interrogatories, founded upon a 
report received by the Viceroy of Canton from the foreign 
officer at Macao, and transmitted by him to Pekin; the 
report from Canton contained a statement of the gentlemen 
composing the embassy, and asserted that it consisted prin- 
cipally of commercial persons from that city, and was 
therefore not fitly constituted ; that Sir George himself had 
been many years at Canton, had amassed a large fortune, 
lived in a fine house, with an aviary, and had purchased 
his present situation*. The authorities here Avould, from 
Chang's account, seem to infer, that Sir George had, of 
course, been appointed to his present office from having 
accompanied the former embassy ; and that, it being his 
duty to have stated the facts as they had really occurred, 
he had on the contrary maliciously advised the Embassador 
to adopt a course of proceeding wrong in itself, and offen- 
sive to the Emperor. Chang had been instructed by in- 


♦ Sir Greorge Staunton remarked on this occasion^ that “ it seemed superfluous 
to notice these ridiculous inventions of the Chinese, otherwise than by observing 
that they were particularly unhappy in tlieir application to him individually. 
Indeed not one of the six persons who accompanied the embassy from Canton 
could be considered as taken from commercial situations, otherwise than as 
having been connected with the management of the aifairs of the East India 
Company, whose servants the Chinese government has expressly acknowledged 
in one of its edicts as holding public ofHcial situations of a similar character with 
those of their own Mandarins.^ 
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terrogatory to ascertain the truth of the statement from 
Canton. 

It required little deliberation to determine the line of 
conduct to be adopted under these circumstances. Mr. 
Morrison was directed to inform Chang, that it was impos- 
sible that Sir George should alone discuss such a subject ; 
that the communication must be made to Lord Amherst and 
the Commissioners ; the measures alluded to had been per- 
sisted in under instructions from the Prince Regent, issued 
before Lord Amherst had ever seen Sir George ; that if this 
irritating message Avere a mere pretext to dismiss the em- 
bassy, it would seem unnecessary, as the Embassador was 
prepared to return whenever the Emperor would graciously 
signify his Avishes. We also learnt that Chang had inquired 
from Mr. Morrison Avhether Sir George intended to resume 
his situation as chief; and said, that the gOAjernment was by 
no means satisfied Avitli the mode in Avhich the trade had 
been conducted of late years. 

We had shortly afterwards a visit from Chang, who evi- 
dently Avith great reluctance entered upon the communica- 
tion he had been instructed to make, Avhich he stated to be 
a series of interrogatories, founded upon a report transmitted 
by the Viceroy of Canton : he touched with moderation 
upon Sir George’s supposed knowledge of the transactions 
during Lord Macartney’s embassy, and of the expectation 
consequently entertained that he would have correctly in- 
formed the Embassador upon the subject in dispute, for 
that such must have been the object of his appointment : 
he then alluded to the persons composing the embassy, and 
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inquired whether all the trade of our country was under t he 
management of the King. Lord Amherst, in reply, said, 
that all Englishmen engaged in trade were equally subjects 
of die King, and therefore under his royal protection ; that 
he had never ventured to inquire what were the reasons 
which induced the Prince Regent to appoint Sir George to 
his present situation, nor w'as he prepared to answer any 
questions respecting who or what the persons belonging to 
the embassy might be, and tliat he; had only to state, they 
were all approved of by the Prince Regent. Lord Amherst 
added, that he had never made any inquiries regarding who 
the persons were, communicating with him under the Im- 
perial comdiission, and that the cases were exactly parallel ; 
if the object of these inquiries were to find a reason for dis- 
missing the embassy. Lord Amherst could assure Chang 
that he only w^ted for a day to be fixed, and then his 
remaining wish was to part on good terms. Chang en- 
deavoured to enter into a detail of the Canton report, but 
having been interrupted by Mr. Morrison, ^nd informed 
that the whole had been already stated to Lord Amherst, he 
said, “ then I must report that these questions are deemed 
improper, and will not be answered.” This being assented 
to, he quitted the subject. The ceremony was then ad- 
verted to, and Lord Amherst repeated many of his former 
arguments, particularly dwelling upon the similarity in ex- 
terior appearance between the two ceremonies, and the 
possibility of the Emperor's eyes having been deceived 
Chang seemed ready to admit this view of the question, 
and said, that the pertinacity of the government was to be 
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Bfltributed to Tartar feelings, which were very determined 
upon all points of ceremony; that although the Emperor 
might at our request remove either a Viceroy or a Hoppo, 
he could not dispense with the ceremonial of his court: he 
deplored- the importance attached by both parties to a 
trifling difl'erence ; hinted slightly at the possible bad con- 
sequences to the trade from the return of the embassy under 
such circumstances, and earnestly hoped some mode of 
amicable adjustment might be devised : liis language was 
throughout so moderate and conciliatory, that the character 
of his origina^ communication, (which indeed could not in 
any degree be attributed to him), was quite lost sight of, 
and nothing could be more friendly or intimate than our 
jiarting. The Portuguese judge at Macao is supposed to* 
be. the author of the report to the Viceroy ; the badness of 
his character, and his detennined hostility to the English, 
are sufticiently known to justifj»the suspicion. 

In the evening Chang was the bearer of a request from 
the superior Mandarins, that the promised letters to the 
captains of the ships, ordering them to be detained at the 
nearest possible point, should be sent for immediate trans* 
mission ; the Koong-yay having said that the place was in- 
different, whether Chusan or Canton. Letters were ac- 
cordingly written by Lord Amherst to Captain Maxwell, 
addressed to him at those ports or elsewhere: Chusan is, 
however, the probable point where he will be found. 

Two Russians*, and a Frenchman in the service of Russia, 

* The Russians have a college at Pekin for the instruction of a sufficient 
number of persons to act as interpreters on the frontier. The Senate of 
Tobolsk communicates directly with a Tribunal at Pekin. 

Y 
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have been hovering near our quarters the three last days. 
The Frenchman on the first day entered into conversation 
with tlie drummer of Lord Amherst's band, and informed 
him that they had wished to pay their respects to the Em- 
bassador, but had been prevented ’by the Chinese guard, 
who allowed no persons but those wearing the cap of ofiSce 
to enter the inclosure : he described himself as having been 
nine years in China. Lord Amherst having determined not 
to encourage any communication with them, no further 
intercourse has taken place. They were dressed completely 
as Chinese. 

25th of August. — Some idea has been- entertained of 
sending a message to the Koong-yay expressive of Lord 
Amherst’s anxiety to ascertain the day fixed for the depar- 
ture of the embassy ; and as, notwithshinding the difference 
of opinion with the Chinese upon a particular point, there 
had been no absolute rupture, it has been proposed to deliver 
the presents from the Prince Regent to any person whom 
the Emperor might authorize to receive them. The purport 
was previously stated by Mr. Morrison to Chang, whom it 
was intended to make the bearer of it. He, in answer, re- 
commended that we should be quiet, and not give way to 
agitation ; that no doubt the presents would be received ; 
and that we were not to conclude the Emperor would 
finally act in the same spirit as the Kwan-hwa or haughty 
mandarin tone. Although much importance is not to be 
attached to Chang’s remarks, there is some justice in his 
suggestion that we should remain quiet, for in the present 
crisis, when every argument has been repeatedly urged, and 
every concession made, which adherence to the general 
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principle adopted will permit, it is scarcely possible to 
devise any measure which is not either nugatory or dan- 
gerous. Chang gave it as his opinion yesterday that a letter 
to the King of England was in preparatidh; if this be the 
case, the Emperor must have come to a determination. 

Our quarters have in their immediate vicinity a large 
village or suburb of the town ; my excursions have been so 
limited that 1 have not yet ascertained whether it be the 
one or the other. I went on the second evening after our 
arrival into some of the furriers’ shops, and should have 
found no difficulty in purchasing any article I might have 
wanted : the furs were principally bear and goat-skin, and 
I did not see any of superior quality; the best were made 
up into Jackets, and the lining and outside were usually, of 
diflerent kinds of fur. The business of the eating-house 
seemed principally to b^* cai ; led on in the streets : tea and 
other li(juors, soups and different preparations cf meat, were 
divided into small portions, and ready for immediate con- 
sumption ; this must be a great accommodation and saving 
of time to the labouring classes, although it may be con- 
sidered a proof of the absence of domestic habits among 
them. It is impossible not to remark the neatness of the 
Chinese in their tubs, baskets, and boxes : it is said, that in 
presents the outward package not unfrequently exceeds the 
value of the contents. The front yard of all their houses is 
set off by some dowering shrubs or dwarf trees, and not 
seldom a bower of treillage work, with beautiful creeping 
plants, adds convenience to ornament. No dislike is shewn 
by the people in general to our natural inquisitiveness ; on 
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the contrary, our momentary intrusions have been me4 by 
invitations to sit down. 

.The Miao, or temple, occupied by Lord Macartney, is 
now the residence of the Koong-yay, and we have not 
therefore been able to visit it, though a very short distance 
from our quarters. I went yesterday morning to a smaller 
temple, which had nothing remarkable on the outside ; in 
a small apartment, on the left of the entrance, there were 
four figures, two male and two female, all gorgeously drest, 
die male as warriors, in the hands of one of the female 
figures there was a leaf of a plant : within the inner and larger 
hall there were several figures ranged on each side, some 
with crowns and others with fillets. The principal objects 
of adoration were two figures standing in a recess, fronting 
the entrance of the hall, a male and female, the latter hold- 
ing the fruit of the water lily in her hand ; these were still 
more richly dressed than the others. Some bundles of 
leathers were hanging before them, and pots for incense 
were placed on a table. The male figures were short and 
thick ; this may therefore be considered the Chinese stand- 
ard of beauty, man being usually disposed to attribute his 
notions of perfection to the form under which the Deity is 
pour tray ed. 

Chang came to Mr. Morrison just before dinner, in a state 
of considerable alarm, produced by a communication from 
a friend of his at Pekin, whom he had requested to ascertain 
the feelings of the Emperor. His correspondent described 
his Imperial Majesty as so incensed by the resistance of the 
Embassador, and the departure of the ships, that it was 

I 
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quite impossible to convey some representation that Chang 
seems to have wished to make, respecting his own intended 
mission to the cof'jt. Chang, to describe the state of his 
mind, put his hand, literally chilled by alarm, into Mr. 
Morrison's. This latter communication proves that Chang 
was mistaken in his anticipation of any favourable disposi- 
tion having yet shewn itself. An extract from the Viceroy 
of Canton's report was sent by Chang to Mr. Morrison, 
which, so far from containing any injurious expressions to- 
wards Sir George, was rather complimentary; it is, however, 
stated, that the motive (approving of the same) for his ap- 
pointment to his present situation, was his knowledge of 
the usages and ceremonial of China; from this the members 
of government, at Pekin have drawn the unjust inference, 
that Sir George has not done his duty in properly represent- 
ing the subject in dispute = the Embassador; the names 
of all the gentlemen from Canton are also specified. There 
would seem reason either to suspect that there is another 
report, or that the remaining facts alleged have been scraped 
together on the spot. 

Late in the evening a paper was transmitted by Chang 
to Mr. Morrison, which purported to be an edict issued by 
the Governor of Pekin, directing that the guards should be 
doubled round our quarters, and that all commimication 
with Chinese should be strictly watched : these orders were 
founded upon a statement, that foreigners who resided long 
at Canton became acquainted with the Chinese language, 
and there was no answering for the consequences of traitor- 
mis Chinese corresponding with them. This edict must be 
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considered as differing only in degree from those issued at 
Canton in 1814, and whether deserving the serious impres- 
sion which it was at first calculated to excite, it is no doubt 
evidence of a bad spirit being afloat, highly adverse to the 
jirobability of any good arising from our continued stay, 
Moreover, the lapse of three or four days without any strictly 
official communication from the superior Mandarins, com- 
bined with the refusal to forward Lord Amherst’s memorial 
to the Emperor, requires our addressing them respcc-tfully, 
but firmly, upon these points, and, further, requesting to be; 
apprised of his Imperial Majesty’s determination in i( gard 
to the period of our departure. Mr. Morrison was ac cord- 
ingly requested to prepare an official note tffytins eflixt, for 
transmission, in the morning. ^ 

26th of August. — Mr. l^orrison had his usual \ i..it from 
Chang, who said, that the Mandarins appeared anxious to 
receive some communication from the Embassador. It has 
been suggested, that in the event of no accommodation 
taking place, they may be disposed to accuse us of having 
unfairly delayed our departure, and thereby put the Em- 
peror to unnecessary expense. The intended note was 
prepared, and dispatched, in charge of Mr. Hayne and Mr. 
Davis, who, although they did not see Ho, returned with a 
message acknowledging its receipt. We received two mes- 
sages, in the course of the day, from Ho ; the first, that he 
did not propose answering the note immediately, as he was 
desirous that the Embassador should have full time for de- 
liberation, before an irrevocable decision was passed ; the 
second, proposing an interview in the morning, for the 
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purpose of an amicable discussion, and adding, that in tlie 
event of an arrangement. Ho would be happy to pay his 
respects to the Embassador. 

Two opinions Avere elicited from Chang in the course of 
the day ; the one, that we might be confident of being 
received, but that compliance Avith the ceremony would 
make the dift'erence of an angry or a gracious reception ; 
the other, probably collected from the superior Mandarins, 
that the (|uestion was now come to a point of honour be- 
tAveen the Emperor and the English Embassador, and that 
it Avas impossible, under such circumstances, that the Em- 
, peror should submit. 

Ho’s proposition for an interview was readily accej)ted, 
and ten (/clock fixed as the liour. Lord Amherst called 
the attention of the Commissioners to the circumstances 
under which avc were now placed, more especially Avith a 
view of determining Avhether the conduct of the Chinese 
government, in the latter part of the discussion at Tong- 
chow, had not given us reason to anticipate evils from the 
rejection of the embassy, Avhich would require a modifica- 
tion of the principle adopted on board the Alceste, and 
whether this modification should only proceed to the extent 
of obtaining an honourable pretext for retracting, or require 
some specific act of favour from the Emperor, as the con- 
dition of compliance. The conduct of the Chinese govern- 
ment here alluded to, as calculated to influence the decision, 
Avas the personal attack which appeared to be aimed at Sir 
George, with its possible consequences to the Company’s 
interests at Canton ; and the specific act of favour resolved 
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itself either into a gracious edict respecting the embassy 
and the persons composing it, or into the admission of a 
direct communication between Canton and Pekin. An edict 
publicly asserting the Emperor’s own recollection of Lord 
Macartney having performed the Tartar ceremony might 
furnish a decent pretext for withdrawing resistance. A long 
discussion ensued, which was adjourned till the morning, 
when Sir George proposed to give a decided opinion. View- 
ing, speculatively, the rejection of the embassy as a serious 
evil, and attaching considerable importance to the possible 
eftects of the Emperor’s irritation displaying itself in the 
repetition of personal attacks upon the individuals conduct- 
ing the Company’s affairs, I am strongly disposed to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the interview with 
Ho, to open a door to conciliation, and if we still found the 
Emperor inflexible, finally to comply with his wishes ; being 
moreover inclined to think, that we may thereby look for- 
ward to proposing the ulterior objects of the embassy with 
some prospect of success. 

27th of August. — Sir George submitted a sketch of his 
deliberate opinion to Lord Amherst, in which, while he 
stated his adherence to the opinion given on board the 
Alceste, respecting the consecjuences of performing the 
ceremony, and his conviction, that no permanently injuri- 
ous effects would result from the rejection of the embassy; 
added, that upon a fair expectation being held out of 
obtaining the ulterior objects of the mission, reasons might 
be found for taking a different view of the question, espe- 
cially with reference to our instructions on this point from 
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government. Some discussion tlien arose as to what would 
constitute a fair ex})Cctation, and it seemed to be agreed 
that a solemn assiudiice on the part of Ho, of the Emperor’s 
favourably considering our requests, would be sufficient. 
With these sentiments we proceeded to the conference. 

Ho received us most graciously, and after some civil 
inquiries from him, Lord Amherst took occasion to mention 
the note of yestt;rtlay, and to request an answer. The an- 
swer not having been specific or satisfactory, Lord Amherst 
proceeded to state the grounds of his resistance, dwelling 
upon the commands of his Sovereign, who had pointed out 
the particular ceremony with which he was to approach the 
Imperial presence, and requesting the Koong-y ay to suggest 
some motive for his departing from such positive orders, 
and thereby incurring most heavy personal responsibility. 
I'hc Koong-yay dwelt upon the propriety of compliance, 
from a consideration of the exalted rank of the Emperor, 
who must be esteemed infinitely superior in dignity to a 
King, and whose gracious condescension and favour might 
in other respects be fully relied upon. Lord Amherst ob- 
served that it was impossible for him to lose the habits of 
allegiance produced by a life of forty-three years, and that 
he must again press the Koong-yay to reflect impartially 
upon the difficulty of his situation. Ho repeated his former 
observations, and added in an under tone, that our King 
himself might get into an embarrassing situation ; this Mr. 
Morrison, with his usual good sense, declined communi- 
cating. Lord Amherst then proceeded to state the necessity 
of the Emperor justifying him to his Sovereign, by a state- 
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ment of his Majesty's own knowledge of the Tartar ceremony 
having been performed by Lord Macartney, and also of an 
Imperial edict being issued, containing gracious expressions 
respecting the embassy. These two points the Koong-yay 
assented to. Lord Amherst next adverted to the direct 
communication between the chief of the factory at Canton, 
and some tribunal at Pekin, founding the request upon the 
inexpediency of such vast concerns being dependant for 
security upon the personal character of the local officers, 
and bringing forward the example of the Russian trade. 
Ho, in answer, said that he could not venture to pronounce 
any opinion upon the view the Emperor might take of this 
latter request ; he admitted that it did not appear unreason- 
able, and concluded by saying, “ Comply with the Tartar 
ceremony, and I am your friend at Pekin/' Lord Amherst 
terminated the discussion by expressing his intention of 
taking the subject again into consideration. The Koong- 
yay talked of our all going to Pekin to-morrow, and said 
that he should expect to hear the result of Lord Amherst’s 
deliberation in a few hours, when he proposed to return his 
lordship's visit. The Koong-yay ’s manner was throughout 
most gracious, and his expressions were of the more conse- 
quence as there were several persons present. Moo-ta-jin, 
Sod, and Kwang, assisted at the conference, and our six 
impudent visitors were in waiting : they prove to be Tartars, 
confidential attendants of the palace, who are much consi- 
dered, on that account, by all public officers. 

On our return, our discussions upon the expediency of 
compliance were renewed, and Lord Amherst gave an 
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opinion, that unless Sir George still considered compliance 
under present circumstances injurious to the Company’s 
interests, he was disposed, with a view of averting the 
probable evil consequences of rejection under irritated 
feelings, and contemplating the prospect held out of effect- 
ing the ulterior objects of the embassy, to comply with tlie 
Emperor’s wishes to the extent of performing the ceremony 
in his presence. I expressed my complete concurrence 
with Lord Amherst. Sir George, previously to giving his 
opinion, said that he should wish to consult the gentlemen 
who accompanied him from Canton, as he was anxious to 
assist his own judgment with their experience. To this 
Lord Amherst readily acceded, stating that he conceived 
all questions connected with the possibility of personal o 
national degradation from performing the ceremony to have 
been decided by Lord Mac rtney’s conduct, in proposing 
even conditional compliance, arid by the instructions of his 
Majesty’s ministers ; and, therefore, the probable effect at 
Canton of the measure was the only point upon which he 
could require an opinion. Sir George having consulted the 
gentlemen of the factory, separately found, that with the 
exception of Mr. Morrison, they considered compliance as 
highly injurious to the Company’s interests ; the main- 
tenance of the respectability of the factory at Canton, and 
consequently of their efficiency, resting entirely upon a 
belief entertained by the Chinese of their indexible adher- 
ence to principles once assumed, a belief which must neces- 
sarily be subverted by concession in so weighty a point. 
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and on such an important occasion*. Sir George added, 
that these had been, before the consultation, and were still 
his sentiments. Lord Amherst and myself withdrew our 
suggestion, and a note was prepared to Ho, stating such to 
be our final and irrevocable determination. At this moment 
a visit from the Koong-yay was announced, and we were 
informed that they were landing the presents : immediate 
measures were taken to stop the Koong-yay, by informing 
him that a note communicating our determination would 
be transmitted without delay. The note was accordingly 
sent by Mr. Hayne and Mr. Davis, who delivered it to one 
of his attendants. 

They had scarcely returned, Avheii the Koong-yay himself 
arrived, and after taking his seat, requested that Lord Am- 
herst would lose no time in making his preparations, as the 
Emperor had fixed to-morrow for his departure, and Friday 
for his first audience; the house of Sung-ta-jin, at Hai-teen, 
was to be prepared as his residence. Lord Amherst expressed 
hisreadiness to proeeed as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made. The presents, IIo said, were landed, and 
there would be no difficulty in all being ready as proposed. 
Lord Amherst then distinctly requested an answer to his 
last note. The Koong-yay bowed significantly, saying that 
there was no difficulty, all. was arranged, and that he knew 
what were the feelings of the Embassador's heart. He here 

* Mr. Morrison also was adverse to compliance with the ceremony on general 
principles, but thought that the immediate interests of the East India ConijDany 
might justify a different proceeding in the present instance. 
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rose to depart, leaving Kwang to continue the discussion. 
Lord Amherst, feeling the importance of not subjecting 
himself to the imp utation of holding out a delusive prospect 
of compliance, expressed his hope that the last note had 
been tlioroughly understood ; that its object was to state 
distinctly the impossibility of his compliance Avith the ko- 
tou ; and to express his hope that the Emperor would receive 
him in the mode proposed. Kwang said in reply, “ Both 
parties in the discussion had done their duty, but that now 
the alfair was settled, and we might be perfectly easy ; the 
ceremony would not be again mentioned, and that we might 
rely upon the Emperor’s kindness, whose heart was truly 
liberal and expanded.” Sir George had no doubt that the 
point was conceded, and that Ave might be perfectly satis- 
fied. Although it Avas scarcely possible to contemplate our 
departure to-morroAv Avithot’f serious inconvenience, KAvang 
Avas so urgent on the ground of the Emperor’s positive 
orders, that Lord Amherst promised to make every exertion, 
although he could not, and Avould not, pretend to fix the 
precise hour. 

Chang and Yin came in the evening to press Lord Am- 
herst to set off' in the iiiorning. They repeated on ,this 
occasion the account before given to Mr. Morrison, that 
the Emperor considered Soo and KAvang responsible for 
the Avholc expenses of the embassy from Tien-sing, in con- 
sequence of their having taken upon themselves to allow us 
to })roceed ; tliat their trial Avas actually in progress before 
the Tribunals ; that KAvang had been removed from his 
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lucrative situation in the salt department — a successor ap- 
pointed — and, finally, that the most fatal consequences to 
him might be apprehended, if Lord Amherst did not actually 
arrive to-morrow. However Lord Amherst might regret these 
occurrences, he did not feel it right to set off at the risk of 
not making a suitable appearance on the day of the audience. 
The inconvenience already experienced from the improper 
precipitation of the Chinese was a sufficient warning, and he 
declared his resolution not to quit Tong-chow till every thing 
connected with the public appearance of the embassy had 
been dispatched to Pekin. Chang was obliged to be satisfied, 
and promised every exertion on his part ; in fact, the Chi- 
nese have already been so active, that wc shall probably be 
enabled to obey the Emperor's orders. 

28 th of August. — ^The exertions of the Chinese have been 
so unremitting, that the presents and great part of the stores 
were sent off last night, and every thing will leave this 
evening. The carriage has been unpacked. It will convey 
Lord Amherst, the Commissioners, and his son. We have 
all been much struck by the extreme regularity with which 
the Chinese have conducted the transport of the numerous 
articles ; each package has been marked and numbered by 
them ; and to judge from former experience, we may be 
confident of every thing arriving in safety. Abundance of 
human labour far surpasses machinery in certainty and 
celerity ; and to this circumstance, and uniform obedience, 
the efficiency of the Chinese on these occasions is to be 
attributed. They have. been much surprised at the quantity 
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ol our private baggage*, and not without reason ; the 
habits ol’ perfect civilization generate so many artificial 
wants, that they must either be wholly abandoned, or pro- 
duce the inconvenience complained of. The larger waggons 
are covered with matting, and are not unlike a tilt cart ; 
they are drawn by five mules or horses, in general the 
latter. The carts for personal accommodation are much 
smaller, drawn by single mules, hold one person without 
flifficulty, but are extremely inconvenient, from their being 
without springs. The mules are particularly fine-f, and the 
better sort of horses resemble the smaller sized Turkoman. 

We left our quarters at five o’clock, and took the same 
road as on the day we first visited Ho. After having skirted 
the walls of the city, in many places out of repair, we came 
upon the paved granite road leading to Pekin. One mile 
i’rom Tong-chow we c'csst d a long bridge, with a single 
ai'cli just large enough to admit a small barge then passing 
through : the view from the bridge was exceedingly striking; 
the pagoda and watch-tower formed beautiful objects in the 
distance, while the banks were prettily diversified with cul- 
tivation and clumps of trees. Near sunset we passed a wall 
of good masonry, which seemed to enclose a handsome park ; 
small pavilions near the road, open on all sides, with highly 

* The amount was nominally incroaned by all the prcsppts fox the Mandarins 
l>ein^ included in the statement of Lord Amherst’s private baggage, which was 
done to avoid the disagreeable suspicions that might have been excited by the 
destination of these articles becoming public. * ^ 

f I attribute the fineness of the mules to tlie quality of the asses, which are 
large and well shaped ; their colours are verj^remarkable; some have been seen 
piebald. 
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decorated roofs, arrested our attention, as cliaracteristic of 
Chinese architecture in their best style, and almost good 
taste; they are said to be commemorative of individual 
worthiness. I could not determine all the animals repre- 
sented by the sculpture; some were certainly lions. We 
halted in a large village half way, which consisted principally 
of houses for the accommodation of travellers, well adapted 
to their purpose in fine weather. Here we were received 
by the Imperial Commissioners, Soo and Kwang, who had 
graciously provided some broken victuals for our refresh- 
ment : they had travelled so far in chairs*, but Kwang’s 
rank did not authorise him to proceed thus any further : 
Soo, however, continued to use his; four had been pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the party in the carriage, 
which had been transferred to the sick. A hint was here 
thrown out, that our audience* was to take place on the 
morrow ; this was, however, little attended to, from its 
obvious impracticability. 

Three miles from the halting place we entered the large 
suburb, which continues to the gate of Pekin : the crowd 
was immense, but, as usual, orderly. I remarked that the 
soldiers were more decisive in asserting their authority as 
we approached the capital. Most of the spectators carried 
a paper lantern, to prevent their curiosity being dis- 
appointed by the darkness of .the night : the carriage, as 
might have been expected, was the great object of attrac- 
tion, and notwithstanding the badness of the road, of the 

^ These chairs have a particular name, kwan-hiao ; green is the privileged 
colour. ^ 
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cattle, and the hurry und^ which it had been put tOg^er, 
performed its part very well. Our eyes were dazided by 
the splendid decorations of the shops; the gilded carved 
work is really handsome ; and it is extraordmary, tha^ the 
profits of trade should allow of sudisn unproductive expen- 
diture. We reached the 'gate by which Left'd Macartu^ 
entered Pekin &Uout midnight, and havihg^ been informed 
that the Emperor, in his special favour, had ordered tbe 
gates to be kept openf Contrary to the usual practice, were 
not a little disappointed tft finding the cavalcade define ^ 
the wall. Ouf eyes anxiously looked for the next gate, oidjc 
to be again disappointed, when it deafly applied that we 
were to be taken round the walls to our destimition. 

29th of August. — Daylight fotmd us at the village of 
Hai-tecn, near which the house' of Sang-^ta-jin, one of the 
principal ministers, intended to.be our i|faarter8, is situated; 
here, however, we did not remain, but were canrkd directly 
to Yuen-min-yuen, wh^ the Emperor is at presesht. The 
carriage stopped under soitte trees, ^ and we ourselves were 
conducted to a small apartment belonging to a ran^ bf 
buildings in a square; Mandarins of all buttons were in 
waiting ; several Princes of the blood, di^inguished by 
ruby buttons and round flowered badges, wme among th^ : ’ 
the rilence, and a certain air of regularity, tnarked- the im- 
mediate presence of the So^rei^. TbeJInall apartmemt, 
much out of repair, into which we were huddled,' now ttit- 
nessed a scene I believe unparalMed in the history of di- 
plomacy. Lord Amhersl^had scarCdy taken his seat, when 
Chang delivered a message from Ho (Koong-yay), informing 

A A 
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bim that the. Emperor wished to see tlie Embaasador* bis 
Son, and the Commissioners, immediatelj. Much surprise 
was natural]/ expressed ; the previous arraugemeiit tor the 
eighth of the Chinese jnoatb, a period certainly much too 
ear]/, for coi^£art, was. adverteef and the utter impossi- 
bly, of. his ERcelkBwey appearing in his present state of 
isrigue* inaiiirio&,.m^ dehcienf^y.of.every, necessary equip- 
uaepty.was atrcngly uiged. Chang w^s very unwilling to be 
tbeWarw of l^la answer, but was kindly .obliged to consent. 
.Sharing this time the room had filled with spectators of ail 
a(ges and ranks, who rudely .pressed upon us tb gratify their 
bratai fUEiositj, fof.auch it miLy be called, as they seemed 
to xegajai us rather , as Avild beasta than mere, strangers of 
the spmes ^with theawelves, . Some - otlmr messages 
were interehanged^ between the Koongryay mid Lord Am- 
herst, who, in addition to the reasons already given, stated 
tlm 4 ndecomm.and irr^i^arity of his appearing without his 
credentifis. In bis rQpl^.$Q this, it >wa|» said, ’that in the 
proposed audience the Empeior merely wished to see . the 
Emlxassador, and ^bad no intention of ;«aktering upon busi- 
ness*. Lord Amherst having persisted in cj^pressing the 
inndimmibiUty of the proposition, and in transmitting, 
through the Koopig-yay, an. humble request , to his Imperial 
Mqjesty, that would be graciously pleased to wait till 
torfnoxrow, Ctl4! and miothee Mandarin finally proposed 
tfi^ his. fixoeUeocy should go over tp the Koong-yay's 
aipartments, from wheooe a refirenoe might be made to thb 


*' It is rmai^a^ ttuR » pwyawl aiat ■•very .^Mimilar was mode to Ism^crff'. 
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EiUp&tor.’ LotH Aiiiherst hnvhg alfegtei, fcddflj^llllftess a)? 
one of the reasons for dc^Uriing' the audiehdi, rtla^ily 
that if he to the Kcf6’hg~/af; tfeis ptea, iW^lch, to thfe 
Chin^^ (though how scaf^^h^initthd')^ Wtei ii^'ge^c^ 
ihost forcible, wOuW^ijeasi^TO hvdffhitja^jJO^ittlbly^ebfiyed 
coniiplian'ce : this produbi^''a'''^feit' fh6fe iKbodgi^y’, 
who, too- much iriterestM 'hud agitattftd to heed dbfenmd^, 

. stood by Lord Amhefit, attd*^ti^ed ih^luetit to iftdtidh 

hiA to obey the'Em^r^ c<^foaufdif. " Amoiig’odfer tdples 
he used that of being recdlVe(f%fthOar6wif 
the Chinese words ** heimuntihibe," jmiir b#n AH 

proving ineftectaUl,* i^thaofo^dh^oes#, ?)at tfhdbr 
of friendly violeHfcdi hd MM fiahds u'pWt Lfet^ fo 

take him from the VoOip ^ fthothe¥'^ttah^lttt‘mfo!te'^ve^Ms^i^l 
ampie. fiis foftWiipi with gtdot fr#mn'e#8 of 

ner, shook them off, declaring, that dothitfg bdtthe eS^tefillKJst 
tiOl'ence should imlwce him to ()|iflt''tfedt 
place' but’the^ife^tmce. assigifedto hiin-; addih|’,*^’thdtlie 
was so overcome <bf fotig^ss^and bi^ily ilfobss, bl# 
lately to require repdser' l36M*Ambeft«‘fiit*ther p(Rirted*tHit 
the grots insult he* bad aIrehdy''¥et!feitetf,‘^itf"haVib^ been 
'etpfoiied to the rntrosiotr and irfdecent OftfioSity. 6f cfdhdl, 
wIjO appealed tO tiew him radier Ws a beast’ thah tfei 

representative of a powcifforScfreflliga : at iail evfeUtti'he 
entreated the Koong-yaytl^ subnfft hit tb^his Ini^ 

perial Majesty/ who, hd-fidf confident, '*i<diBMJiif*eorfside!A^ 
lion of hfe ilfefess’ and fat%«e,' dispetise With hia immediate 
appearance. <rhe Koong-yay then pressed Lord Amherst 
•o come to his apartments^ tBe^ng that they were cooler. 
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more ^(Wrenient, and more private'^ ^if^Lord Amherst 
declined, saying that he was totally unfit for any place but 
Ids own reSidencei ’The Koong'-yay hating failed in his 
attempt to'persuade inmy left the room fop the purpose of 
taking the' llASpero^s pieftsure^ron the subjects 
’ Burinig'ifei#ht»ttace'att eldcrty man, whose dress and 
ornsont^ts bespoke'him a #rrfK;»*,^aB particularly inquisi’ 
tN*e kf his iosffieGtimi^’of 'OUT persons and inquiries ; his diief 
oh^t joined' to be‘ to eocdmuaicate 'with Sir GeOhge 
S tean ton, 'hs' tibe person «w1k> had with the former 
(Mnbassy; but Sir Geoige^very prudently avoided any 
mtoiecmrse wirii bioi). . .> it?if not eaay to describe the feelings 
of aanoymioe produced 4^4he c<mduet of the Chinese, both 
jHxblie.and4if#viducd-: of tihefomier 1 shall #peak hereafter, 
of the latter h^^oan only sayv- that'^nothing could be more 
dkagreeabto and kidecxrrous; -' <■ - 

-A/tnessage arrived aumi after the Kooug-yay^a quitting 
the^toonfS ^Q say that the ^nperor dispensed Uuth £m-> 
biwador^ attendance-; that he had further been pleased to 
divecbdiis. physician to ckfifordAis Exceljpocy every luedioa) 
aaaistaace that his iMaaap «iight require. The Koong-yay 
hHMelf «eoa, followed, and. his Excellency proceeded to 
the ‘ carriage. !3Qhe E^ng^ay ^not dipdaining to cl|^ 
away the.crow4, the whip was used by him. to all persons 
indtscritomateli^; v;bpttons were no. proteqtton; and how> 
ever indeceiroiii^wccording^te our notionsr the employment 
might be, for*a his fank,,. it cppi4 hOt have, been in 

better han^^ Tb^^ were cok^seal %ur^,;^‘ lions in the 
* Th^ (oS distinguished by round badges. 
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ooiiit)^ ^hicb apf^red' tQ me not ill execate^ and in 
bronze. 

I 

" We returned, by the same road, to Hai-teen, where we 
found the remainder of tbe parl^, wlKVwe ccpjecture, bad 
been intentionally aeparat^ from by xtbi^ilphihese; in*- 
deed we /have .reason to beliere it was their dengA* to! bare 
carried only the four persons who were, tor have been ad*- 
mitted to thw Imperial -presence t^^Yuenfmin-yuen ; and 
that, consequently^ Messrs. Morrisdn^'Abel, Gri^lth, Co(^e, 
Somerset, and Abbot, owed tbetr being: with Lord Amliserst 
to aocideht. IPhe house of SuDg-ta*Jin*>selected for o»r 
residence, was exceedingly* eommodiottsj and pleasantly 
situated, with dowers and trees near the principal apart* 
meots. Its aspect was so agye^ble, that>weiOGiiild not but 
look for^mrd wiih^ sonde 'satisfoction to- reinaimn^ 
few days. ‘Such, however, was not toibeour fal^ befofo 
two hours had elapsed a report mww brought, 'that apposi- 
tion wm made by the Chinese ta unloadiag the carts ;.and 
soon after the Mandarms >>atinotii)ced^ -that the Empaior, 
ineensad by the Jlftbassadorbret'iisalk^toottend him.acocwd- 
ing to his'coaimaiMl^ had gu^Wid^ for our immediate 
departure. The*order was so peremptory, that no altera- 
tion was ptopeshd’.' in vain -into the fatS^e of every indi* 
vidnal of the eitobftosy plea4ed<4 no-eilasidetoition was allowed 
to weigh against tl^ positive* tomtiiands (CrfHhe Einpetei.: 
Chaog at one tinre said, that- dven •'contphtince with tie 
Tartar ceremony wdhld now be unavaiting; in the c<M]|se 
of tlie day, howewwt be somewhat alt^ed his Imiguage, say- 
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ing all this annoyance bad arisen iVoin our pertinacity upon 
the j)()int at issue, and hinted, that submission might still be 
of use: he had the audacity to deny that the Einperor'had 
ever signified liis consent to receive us on our own terms. 

Tlie officer of government most urgent for our immediate' 
departure was a messenger from the commander in chief ol 
the Pekin district, into whose hands it would seem the exe- 
cution of the Emperor's orders had been put. This officer 
entered upon the question of the ceremony, using, as might 
be expected, the most absurd language ; asserting the Em- 
peror's claim to it from his superiority of ranfe over all 
monarchs ; the consequent intpropriety of our conduct in 
pertinaciously refusing; and concludc'd by saying, tliat the 
Emperor would, of course, write a friendly and explanatory 
letter to^ the King of England, avKo woiitd, no doubt, be 
highly offended with the Embassador. These observations 
being by chance addressed to me, I requested Mr. Morrison 
to inform him, that the point of ceremony had bean set at 
rest by the Emperor’s promising to receive itS on our own 
terms; and that we were under no alihm respecting the 
sentiments of our Sovereign upon our behaviour. The 
officer urging our instantaneous departure, I assurcxl him 
that he need not apprehend delay on our part, as the only 
circumstance th«t could render our stay in the Chinese 
dominions figfeeable was the goodwill^of the Emperor, of 
which we were now deprived, 'flie only act of civility we 
experienced during the day was a handsome breakfast sent 
by the Emperor, which was most acceptable, as many of 
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tlie party had tasted nothing since the preceding day. At 
four Lord Amherst got into his ciiuir; and tlius to all outward 
appearance has the embassy tcrminatctl. , 

I have forgotten to mention that the Emperor's physician 
actually visited Lord Amherst immediately on his arrival at 
Sung'ta-jin's, and to his report of the alleged indisposition 
being a mefe pretext, the Emperor’s sudden ebullition of 
rage may partly be attributed ; for my ow n part,* I cannot 
refniin from tliinking, tliat the promise given at Tong-ehow 
rvas a mere deception, and that the real intention was either 
to bring us into the Emperor's presence, under circumstances 
so inconvenient and indecorous as to render it perfectly in- 
different what ceremony we went through, or. by confusion 
and personal violence to compel the performance of the 
ko-tou ; or else the Emperor,, a . tici pat ing Lord Amlierst’s 
refusal of immediate attendance, may have proposed it as 
a pretext i’or his dismissal : if this latter supposition be 
correct, the success has been complete, for the proposal was 
so unreasonable, and the manner in whicli.it was pressed so 
insulting, that neither public duty noi* personal honour 
would have allowed Lord Amherst to act otherwise than he 
did. The English gentlemen who were witnesses to these 
transactions must have found great difficulty in restraining 
their indignation from proceeding to action, wlien they saw 
the brutal rudeness and insulting demeanour with which the 
representative of their Sovereign was treated ; and there 
could have been but one I'eeling, a hope that hereditary 
rank and official dignity might never again be placed at the 
mercy of the caprice of a despot, exasperated by resistance. 
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Tlie audience having been called private, it has been also 
conjectured, that the Emperor’s object might have been to 
insist in person upon the pertorinance of the ko-tou at the 
j)ublic reception of the embassy ; and, in the event of con- 
tinued resistance, at once to dismiss the Embassador : this 
is certain^ a more favourable explanation of his sentiments, 
but I confess, that a disappointment in this design will 
scarcely account for his subsequent violence. 

It is of importance to state, that Lord Amherst never 
j)Ositively refused to attend the Emperor, if his Majesty 
should have persisted in his commands when informed of his 
indisposition and fatigue; in fact, the decided opposition 
was to personal violence, and to visiting the Koong-yay’s 
apartments. These probably were situated so near the 
room where the Emperor actually was, that Lord Amherst 
might have been easily hurried ffpm them into the Imj)crial 
Presence. No good under the circumstances in which we 
were placed would have resulted from the proposed au^ 
dience; and although the occurrences at Yuen-min-yueii 
were most unbecoming and disagreeable, any violence ac- 
tually otfered m the Imperial Presence, and the conseejuent 
resistance, might have led to insults more embarrassing and 
offensive. Yin was active id his attentions during this 
boisterous day, and therefore stands much higher in our 
estimation than his colleague Chang. Yin pretended to 
say, that it was never the intention that we should have 
really departed ; ‘this, ho\?^ever, it is difficult to believe, as 
the orders were so precise and peremptory. 

We had a good view of the walls of Pekin on our return ; 
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like those of 'I’oiig-chow, they are built of brick, with a 
foundation of stone ; they are of considerable thickness, the 
body of them, beinff of mud, so that the masonry may be 
considered a facing; there is not, however, sufficient strength 
at the top to allow of guns of large calibre being mounted 
in the embrasures. At all the gates, and at certain intervals, 
there are towers of immense height, with four ranges of em- 
brasures, intended for cannon : 1 saw none actually mounted, 
but in their stead there were some imitations in wood. 
Besides the tower, a wooden building of several stori,es 
marked the gateways; one of these buildings was highly 
decorated, the projecting roofs, diminishing in size accord- 
ing to their height, were covered with green and yellow tiles, 
that had a very brilliant effect under the rays of the sun. 
A wet ditch skirted the part of the walls round which we 
were carried. Pekin is situated in a plain; its lofty walls, 
with their numerous bastions and stupendous towers, cer- 
tainly give it an imposing appearance, not unworthy the 
capital of a great empire. On the side near Hai-teen we 
crossed a large common, wholly uncultivated ; a remarkable 
circumstance so near Pekin. There are large tracts of 
ground covered with the nclumbium, or water-lily, near the 
walls, which, from the luxuriant vegetation of this plant, 
are extremely grateful to tire eye. The Tartarean moun- 
tains, with their blue and immeasurable summits, are the 
finest objects in the vicinity of Pekin : to many of the party 
the streets of Pekin might be the great points of attraction, 
but to myself a visit to this stujiendous range would be a 
source of much higher gratification. 


B B 
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Having given up my chair to an invalid, 1 returned in one 
of the carts: the motion was bearable till we came on the 
j)aved road, when the jolting became intolerable ; it was a 
repeated dislocation of every part of thi.' Ifanie ; each jolt 
seemed sulhcieni to have destro\ed litc, which yet remained 
to undergo the dreadful repetition. U’he elements combined 
with the imperial displeasure to annoy us ; the rain fell in 
torrents; not, however, so violently as to deter the, specta- 
tors from indulging their curiosity by thrusting lanterns 
into the chairs and carts to have a l ullor view of our jrersons. 
1 certainly never felt so irritated in my life, d’o Ix' exposed 
to such indecent curiosity while suft’ering considerable pain 
from the jolting Avas too much t()r the best tempers to bear 
patiently, and produced in me something not liir jcmoved 
from phrensy. The darkness, holes in the road, aiul heavy 
rain, rendered walking almost impracticable, Avhich, how- 
ever, I attenjpted, and should have persisted, had I not 
apprehended being separated from the rest of the })aiiy. 
Although Soo had asserted that our march that night was 
to have been limited to tAveuty Ices, Ave Avere carried Avithout 
halting to our bojits at Tong-chow, Avliich we reached. gt 
three o’clock in the morning on the 30th. 

30th of August. — One of the linguists, J’ormerly men- 
tioned, Achow, Avhom we saw for the first time at Hai-tcen, 
had preceded us to announce our a])proach. The quarters 
we had occupied before our departure have been shut up, 
and the triumphal gateway taken down, marking our fallen 
fortunes. The boats, however, are by no means, <) pis alter y 
to be rejected ; indeed it was more m compliance Avith the 
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urgent enlreiities of Yin and Chang than with our own in- 
clination that we had moved our quarters before. The 
baggage, stores, a.id presents, are gradually arriving, and 
every preparation continues to be made for our departure. 
Chang late in the evening came to Lord Amherst, hinting 
that some presents from the Emperor to the Prince Regent 
had been received by the Chin-chaes. They soon followed, 
bearing wdth them the intended presents, consisting of a 
large joo-yce or sceptre, formeAof a stone allied to agate, 
greenish- white in colour, and ^^mbolically ex'pressivc of 
conlentment ; the handle of the joo-yee is flat and carved, 
nol very unlike that of a ladle ; the top is of a circular shape, 
sonu'.thing like the leaf of the water-lily: there was also a 
Mandarin’s ilecklacc, of green and red stones, and a few 
beads of coral, with a red ornament, set round with pearls, 

attached to it; to these were added a few embroidered 

« 

purses. 'J'hc Jinpcrial Commissioners, in delivering these 
jjreseiits, communicated the Emperor’s wish to have a few 
articles in return. The articles selected were the pictures 
of the King and Queen, a case of maps, and some coloured 
])rjnts*. As it was desirable, with reference to the interests 
of the East India Company, to part on good terms, the 
proposal was readily assented to. 

Lord Amherst requested to be informed what account he 
was to give of his dismissal to his Sovereign : the only reason 


* Th(‘ court etiquette* i.s, not to receive th(? whole of the presents ; anti tho 
Portuguese Hinbassador had great difficulty in inducing tlie Emperor to depart 
from this us>age. 
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assigned was liis refusal to obey the Eniperor^s coinmaiuls 
respecting his immediate attendance, which was described 
as a mark, of peculiar favour: in repl}^ the circumstances 
that had occurred were adverted to, but the discussion was 
not protracted, the Mandarins being more anxious to ex- 
culpate themselves from having had any share in the trans- 
actions of wliich we complained, than to examine the causes 
or justice of our dismissal. This proposed exchange ot‘ 
presents may be consideji^ a proof of the Emperor’s rage 
having partially subsidea, and certainly, looking to our 
return, is not to be regretted. The sceptre or joo-yee* is 
of inferior workmanship to that presented to the King by 
Kien-Lung. 

31st of August. — The shipment of presents and stores con- 
tinues ; some few articles of private baggage are still missing. 
We learn from the linguist Achow, that our dismissal is 
‘attributed to the rudeness with which we treated the Princes 
and other persons of distinction that came to visit us ; they 
made an unfavourable report to the Emperor, and probably 
assigned the worst motive for our reluctance to attend him 
immediately. I must confess this does not seem improbable. 

In passing the walls of Tong-chow , and other places on 
the road, we observed an imperial edict, prohibiting women 
from appearing in the streets, and exposing themselves to 
the gaze of the English Embassador and his attendants. 
In vain — female curiosity was not to be overcome even by 


^ The Stone from which the joo-yecs are made is found in tl^* Y n-yu-shan, a 
mountain in the province of Kiang-nun. 
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the apprehensions of incurring the displeasure of the Son of 
Heaven ; and the red flowers were not unfrequent in the 
heads of the spectators : they certainly had the advantage 
over us, their appearance having nothing to attract the 
eye or flatter the vanity in being the objects of their 
attention. 

The portraits of the King and Queen having been taken 
out of the packages, that the Chinese might see them placed 
in the proper point of view. Lord Amherst, to mark the 
respect he entertained towards his own Sovereign, made a 
point ol’ publicly saluting the portrait of his Majesty in the 
same manner as had been practised by him to the yellow 
curtain at Ticn-sing, much to the dissatistiiction of Kwang, 
/)f whose good disposition some begin to entertain doubts. 

Although the demonstrations of respect have diminished, 
those of apprehension and jealousy are still attended to. 
My walk this evening through the millet fields was accom- 
panied by soldiers, who seemed more disposed to regulate 
its duration and direction than before. , 

1st of September.- -Some missing articles of our baggage 
are not arrived, and a strong remonstrance has been made 
upon the subject; our departure will, therefore, probably 
not take place till to-morrow or next day. Chang informed 
Mr. Morrison that the Koong-yay and the judge of Pekin 
had followed us to 't'ong-chow : whether this be connected 
with diplomatic negotiation or police is uncertain ; the 
former would probably lead to a return to Pekin, the latter 
only signifies absurd suspicion. I have heard that the inde- 
cent curiosity expressed by the Princes in the anti-chamber 
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at Yuen-inin-yuen was not unusual ; such is their conduct 
to all strangers, who are literally made the lions of the court. 
On comparing accounts, we have all agreed that there was 
a striking change in our cortege on the return from Pekin : 
no soldiers attended to clear the way, no men with lights to 
point out the road ; we were literally abandoned to ourselves, 
the darkness, and the elements. The flags, announcing ns 
as bearers of tribute, have been taken from the boats : no 
others have been yet substituted. 

I this day examined the Avoodeu collar called kang*, 
which is fixed on the necks of convicted felons as a punish- 
ment • it is a square board, thirty inches wide, with an 
aperture for the head ; it is worn diagonally, which enables 
the bearer to rest the corner upon a stone while sitting. 

When two Chinese quarrel they generally seize each other 
by the tails, which they twist violently, both often fall to 
the ground, and it is surprising to see how long they can 
endure such acute pain, their eyes seem bursting from their 
sockctSjthe whole countenance is distorted, and I am con-, 
vinced that j)ugilists of the best bottom must yield in such 
a contest from utter incapacity to bear the dreadful suffer- 
ing : though violent to madness in gesture and language, 
they seldom proceed to action, and I have seen a smart tap 
from a fan satisfy extreme rage ; when, however, they ac- 
tually have recourse to. blows, they fight most foully, and 
death has been known to ensue from a kick. 


* These collars are of various sizes and weights, according to the crime for 
which the punislunent is inflicted. 
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Tlie present disposition ot'thc Chinese was shewn yester- 
day on the occasion of a beggar standing up when Lord 
AinhcTst passed by liim ; the man was instantly ordered by 
a Mandarin to sit down, tlie British Embassador not Ix in** 
now considered deserving of respect even from the lowest 
class of society. Unless these i'celiijgs subside as we reei;de 
from the capital, our journey will not be very agreeable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Second of September. — There would now seem no chance 
of reprieve. We commenced our journey to the coast after 
breakfast. jDanton is said to be the place of our destination ; 
our past experience will not, however, allow us to place 
much reliance upon Chinese assertions, and il‘ the sl)ips 
should be still at Chusan when we arrive in the vicinity, 

I shall not be surprised 1::^^ our being dispatched from 
thence. Several little comforts have been taken from our 
boats, and we shall probably have frequent reason to com- 
plain of neglect during our journey. We arc again among 
a crowd of junks, which are only interesting from giving us 
occasional glimpses of Chinese women of a better descrip- 
tion tj/an those seen in the streets ; they arc very chary of 
themselves, scarcely allowing our profane eyes to dwell 
upon them for a moment. The dark complexions of labour- 
ing men (of the same hue as East Indians) prove that the , 
sun must be more powerful in this province of China than 
in other countries within the same parallel of latitude. Is 
this circumstance connected with the flat nature of the 
country, and the general want of shade ? A complete change 
must be made in the dress of the inhabitants during the 
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winter. In this season a sliirt and trowsers, often only the 
latter, compose the dress of all classes within doors, and 
of the lower and middling orders throughout the day. 

The treatment of the embassy at Yuen-rnin-yuen still 
I'orms a lie(|uent subject ol‘ conversation amongst us. 
New incidents arise confirming a belief in the Chinese hav- 
ing dcceivo.d us, by a prctciuh'd compllanc-c upon the ])oint 
of ceremony : tlu'. party was purposely separated, and all 
the Mandarins employed in conducting the cavalcade were 
in an unusual bustle as we approached the scene. Soo and 
Kwang, to remove the suspicions or objections Lord Am- 
herst might have entertained to alighting at any other jilace 
but the residence appointed for him, assured his Lordship 
at Vuen-min-yuen, that it was only proposed to take some re- 
I'reshment with the Koong-y ay, although they must have been 
perfectly aware of the real intention. All were, more or less, 
parties to the assertion made at Tong-chow,- that we were 
to be received on the 8th ol’ the moon with our proffered 
ceremonial. I must confess that Ho cautiously avoided at 
Tong-chow stating specifically tho Kinperor’s consent to 
dispense with the 'J'artar ccnmiony ; he however said enough 
to convey a decided impression that the business had been 
settled to our satisfaction, and the fact was stated in the 
most detailed manner by Kwang, who was left behind by 
the Koong-yay apparently for this express purpose. The 
Canton linguist, Achow, has reported that Soo has been 
degraded to a blue button; the Koong-yay has' also in- 
curred the Imperial displeasure, and Kwang is dismissed 
from his office in the salt department. This trip to Canton 
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is probably an additional punisliniont. It is uiulorstood 
that the duties hitlnuto perfoniied by Clunig and Yin will, 
alter leaving 'J’ien-sing, be transferred to the otiieers of the 
(iistriets through which w'e pass. Chang, Avho had been at 
Canton early in life, Avould have preferred, under othei’ cii - 
emustanees, to have accompanied us. 

3rd of September. There is not the diflci enee J expected 
in our progress downwards. The stream is i\ot ra|>id, and 
the trackers to the large boats being very few- in numben-, 
and those not always employed, the present scarcely ex- 
ceeds our I’ormer rate. Our supplies have been diminishing, 
and to-day they et\tirely failed ; representations have been 
made, and articles privately j)urchased. Our situation is 
most unpleasant; the atfectalion of Imperial hosj)itality 
forbids purchasing, w^hile the indilference to onr comforts 
produced by the circumstances under which tin* embassy 
is returning, exposes us to inconvenience, and iiuleed to 
real privation. It is still said that Soo and Kwang arc to 
be fined to the full amount of our expe nses, and if this be 
true, W'C cannot be Mujuised at the inade'ejnacy of the 
supplies, the district officers very naturally not feeling sure 
of repayment. 

Mr. Morrison’s conversation Avith Chang this day has 
throAvn much light upon the causes of onr sudden di.smissal 
from Yucn-inin-yucn. The apparent consent at’rong-choAv 
Avas a deception of IIo*, Koong-yay, whose great object Avas 
to get the Embassador to Tekin. The hints throAvn out at 

^ AUhou^h the Chinese have generally two or .nore nanic‘s, the first is (he oiu- 
Mm d ; in this a*' in ninny other instances, directly opposed to us. 
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till' conference on the 27tli of August gave him reason to 
believe that Lord Amherst might be induced by certain 
concessions to peridrm the ko-tou ; these concessions ap- 
pearing to hiju reasonable, he was not w'ithout hopes of 
prevailing on the Emperor to accede; at the same tijne he 
did not feel justitied in entering into any positive cngagc- 
mcnl ; this, howc'ver, was retpiircd by liord Amherst. The 
Koong-yay, llu'.rcfore, had recourse to dece|)tion, and by 
asserting the liinpcror’s consent to receive the Embassador 
on his own Icnns, secured his removal to Pekin. The Eni- 
ptu'or’s resolution to sec us on the 7th defeated this plan, 
which was in some (higree favourallle to our views. Whe- 
ther it was intended tliat should have been barely seen 
bv his liufterial Majesty troin his chair in passing, or whether 
we were to have been called upon for the ko-tou, is not yet 
< lear; it is, however, certain tiiat no regular audience with- 
out that ceremony was to have been granted. 'J'he Em- 
peror's di'ttwmination to receive us on the 7th was taken 
without a refcrimce to our being all night on the road ; 
whati'ver, then'forc, was to have been the mode of our 
reception, the- aggravation of its occurring under circum- 
stances of fatigue was not intentional. Our immediate 
dismissal was caused by its being reported to the Emperor 
that the plea ol' illness was a mere pretext, and his being 
then'by highly incensed. Ilis Majesty was also much 
otfeiuled by Ho not slating the I’acl of the Embassador 
having travelled all night, which apparently would have 
been considered the most reasonable e\(mse for his wishing 
to avoid an immediate audience. The Koong-yay has 
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been removed from some of his enj])loymcnts, and even 
Moo-ta-jin, who has literally only lent his ])crson to the 
conferences, 'having throughout maintained an invineihle 
silence, lias not escaped degradation. 

Mr. Morrison jiaid Chang at his request another visit in 
the evening, to meet the Ngan-chatsxe or Judge of Pe- 
chce-lce, who has accompanied us iVom Tong-ehow to super- 
intend our supplies and general jirogress. 'Jdii,-. Mandarin 
is well versed in all the accounts published by the mission- 
aries of Europe, and lost no time in displaying his know- 
ledge to Mr. Alorrison : the general seojie of his statement, 
besides the (;xhil)ition of his own acquirements, was to lower 
the relative iirqiorlancc of’ Enghmd with respect to the other 
European nations, and to establish th<; absurdity oi our 
Sovereign pretending to (Ximjiete with the J'anperor of 
China. Though aeipiainted with the name and situation of 
the (ihoorkas*, and asserting that his judicial authority 
extended nearl}' to their confines, he did not advert to the 
late Avar in Nepaul, a jiroof that the interest taken by the 
Chinese government in the aflairs of that country has been 
exaggttrated. The Judge considered the Ghoorkas as tri- 
butary to’ the Emperor. 

Our friendly intercourse Avith Chang was renewed by his 
calling Avhile Ave Avere yet at table; habitually he alistains 
fromAvinc for reasons of health, and on this occasion infinitely 
preferred raspberry vinegar and Avatcr. The Chinese in ge- 
neral like our SAvect wines and cordials better than those more 
usually consumed by ourselves. Wliatever may have been 

^ I was not at lliis time aware of llie occurrences on the Nepaul frontier. 
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tlir nssevtions ol‘ former travellers, my experience leads me 
to consider tlu'in scarcely less addicted lo flic use of sjiiri- 
fiious licjuors than iMiropeans ; it is only tluar snjierior sense 
of decorum that prevents them from exhibiting fhcmselves 
as ol’fen in public under the intluenceofintoxicalion. (JIass 
ware of all de.s('ri])tions is much sought after by them, and 
our (‘ommon wine bottles are not unaceejitable. 

'J'hose who have tuhmts for obser\ atiou, tir powers of 
descrijition, may possibly find wheriovithal to occupy the 
eye and the jien. Millet fields, willow -groves, junhs, half- 
clothiMl inhabitants with little eyes and long tails, wome.n 
with prettily-dressed hair but ugly faces, these are the daily 
and imclianging objects, and from these 1 cannot eke out 
any thing like interesting description. With respect to the 
moral cpialities of tin ]H‘ople. it Avould be jnesumjition to 
form any ojiinion founded upon actual cxjierience; we 
have little private communication with the nativi's, and evi'u 
that, to those like myself whoare ignorant of the language, is 
carried on by gestures ; on the other hand it would be unfair 
to form any estimate from our intercourse w ith the Govern- 
ment. Points of importance to both parties have been 
brought to issue; the Chinese have employed intimidation 
and deceit to effect their object; they have failed, and disap- 
pointment has produced rudeness. Those who landed with 
an impression that the Chinese were to be classed with the 
civilized nations of Europe have no doubt seen reason to 
correct their ojiinion ; those, on the contrary, who in their 
estimate ranged them with the other nations of Asia, will 
.have seen little to surprise in the conduct citircr of the Go- 
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verimicnt or of individuals. I'lie leudin<i; characteristic 
feature is the influence of established usas>e. The every-day 
behaviour of individuals, uhatever be their rank, islixetl by 
rules seldom infringed. The despotism of the Sovereign is 
subordinate to the despotism of manner ; the highest degree 
of civilization that has en er prevailed is nearer nature than 
the artifieial system, certainly far removed from so exalted 
a standard, that regulates tlie daily habits ol this people; 
and the only positive <'ouclusion at ■which I have yet arrived, 
is that the Chinese are a most uninteresting nation. 'I'hey 
are descriljed as courteous in their mutual intercourse, and 
their rudeness towards strangers is attributed to a belief of 
their inferiority, and a distrust of tlieir good conduct. Such 
is certainly the policy of the Government, and siu h, j’rom 
the prevalence of the same princi[)lcs, throughout ever\ 
branch of the community, art; probably the sentiments ol 
individuals. Chinese children, above the lower orders, are 
like other Asiatics, grave and mnnierf. 'I'hf; mind would 
seem to be treated here like tla; feet of the women, cramped 
by the bandages of hal)it and education, till it ac(|uires an 
unnatural littleness. But here I cabd) myself running into 
the very error 1 wish to avoid, substituting conclusions for 
observation ; so reluctant is the human understanding U) 
remain in suspense. 

4th of September. — The weather still continues hot; in 
our boat the thermometer stands at eighty-five degrees 
throughout the day. 1 was not before aware that the ko-tou 
is to be viewed as an act of religious adoration, which, 
though paid to the Emperor, is refused to some of the in- 
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(erior deities. The judge, in the course of liis lecture yes- 
terday t'\ening upon Kuroj)ean atl'airs, observed to Chang, 
that j)oshil)lv our reiigion (orbad our perrorining the ko- 
tou; lliis adniishiou was not, however, made a])ologetieally, 
but rather to re])rehend our erroneous notions upon the 
subject. 

Our boats stopped at one r/clock to purchase provisions; 
the best grajx’s we liave yet seen have been j»rocure,d liere; 
it is roiilly sui|)rising, that with abundance ot grapes, the 
Chinese sliould remain satistled with the liquor made trorn 
rice. \ rough (“sUmat(' giv(“s from live to siv hundred as 
the number ol pensons connected with tin* embassy pro- 
ceeding together down the river; it must therefore ■!’(!([ uire 
some arrangement to secaire a ri'gular supj)ly of provisions. 
The name ot the village w Ix'ic' we stopper! is Ivhu-shee-yoo, 
and J collected lioin tne l)oatmen, that there is another 
large \illage within a short distance. Some troops, in- 
cluding a small detachment of the monsters, were drawn 
out, probably in honour of the judge, and a salute fired on 
his departuvi'. He is of sutlicicnt rank to correspoiul di- 
rectly with the hiUiperor. 

5th of September. — We anchored yesterday at dinner- 
time for the night, on account ol’ the weather, w hich looked 
threatening; this gave us an opportunity of taking a walk, 
the only amusement afforded in this dreadfully dull journey. 
Regular watch is ke|)tfrom sunset to sunrise; in going their 
rounds some of the watchmen .'•t ike an oblong piece of 
wood hollowed with a round stick, and others a small gong 
or loo: the sound of both is most melancholy, the former 
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much louder thmi the appearnncf of the unplemcnt would 
seem to indicate. There was a heavy tall ol ram durins^ 
the night, and the climate had undergone a romplete change 
by daylight; it felt like tin* close of autumn in England : 
the hcigiit of the thermometer was fd’ty-nine degree's at 
sunrise, and at lour o’clock it had not risen to more' than 
sixty-seven. We did not (juit our anchorage till elcvc'ii, 
and us the whole of this delay cannot be allribuU'd to 
weather, we have begun to form various conjecimcs ; all 
our wishes are against a return to Pekin, from Avliich our 
detennined resistance to the ceremony would pr(A'cnt any 
j>ublie ad\ antage, or ])robab]y indivitlual enjoyment, being 
derived; the slowness of our progress may, however, arise 
from the arrangements making at Tien-sing for the luturc' 
transportation of the more bulky articles. It is jtroposed 
to send them by sea. 

I visited a small miao or temple, dedicated, as 1 was in- 
iormed, to the God of Eire ; Ids igneous godship Avas a short 
hgure seated on a throne, holding a dratvii sword in one 
hand and a serpentine ring in the other; two dwartdike 
hg'ures stood near him, cacliAiith rings: there were three 
other figures, less perfect, on the side of the building. This 
miao Avas under repair, and the Avorkmen Avere cooking their 
victuals in tlic very sanctum. Religion seems to sit very 
easily on the Chinese. In their feelings on this head they 
resemble the ancient Pagans ; the Avairsldp of the gcxls 
forms part of their civif institutions and daily habits, but 
never deeply influences their passions. It Avould be wrong 
to attribute the late edicts against Christians to religious 
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persecution ; tljoy arose from an alleged connexion willi tlir 
inaleontenls, not, ] understand, without foundatif)n. 

J had a visit (iiuu Chang, jiartly to apologize for the de- 
ficienev of jiroMsions coinjilained ol some days ago; hi' 
recpiested that in iiiture none should he pui'chased, and in 
the evt'ut of the .supjily being inadeipiate, application should 
he addii ssetl to liiiu, that he might make the veipiired dis- 
hur.senu'nt, which lit' was authorized to do, on account ot 
Kuang, \\ho was ordered hy the I’lnipi'ror to defray the ex- 
penses ol the (unhassy. lie took occa.sion to inform me ot 
his licing su])crior in jx'rmanent rank to the imjauial com- 
missioner, and (h'serihed liimsi'lfas having a large extent of 
countrv under his jurisdiction. Common rumour aihong 
tla^ Chinese .says, that the Jimperor has heen much in- 
ci'used with those who concc:;ied t’rom him the circumstance 
of the Emhassador’s h:i\ji'g travelled all night, and being 
tlierehy too much I'aligucd to attend him immediatelx. 
About four o’clock we jiasscd 'rsay-tsung, Avhen; wc halted 
on our way upwards, m Ink; Soo and Kwang made th(;ir re- 
I’erence to Pekin. AVi; are to reach 'J’ien-.sing to-morrow; 
our stay there will be proliably two days. 

tith oi Sc|)tcmber. — -'I'he weather is something Avarm(;r 
than yesti'rday ; thermometer in the morning sixty-five de- 
grees. About nine we passed a building said to be a Ma- 
hornedan mosque ; there are several of this religion in the 
province : they arc not regarded with any jealousy, and are, 
1 fancy, eligible to all offices. TIk'v eat beef, from which 
Chinese in general abstain, considering it cruel to .slay so 
useful an animal for food. Buildings with handsome roofs, 
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and the increasing throng of pojmlation, mark our approach 
to Ticii-sing. A long lino of soldiers with flags near some 
py-loos were drawn out to do honour to Ching-ta-|in the 
Ngaii-chatzsc — lor alas ! we are now shorn ol our beams, and 
dare not take these military honours to ourselves. 'I'he 
soldiers knelt as the boats [)assed. Chinese gunners wt)uld 
seem much afraid ol their own deeds: they immediately 
|•('treat u])on aj)plying the match, sejuatting down at a 
short distance with their backs turned: the iron tube is 
always placed upright, so that evc'i y j)ossibihty of danger 
from the wadding is guarded against. 

The timber trees for getjcral use in house and boat build- 
ing dre cut into spars of from seven to eight I’eet long, as 
it is said, for the convenience of transportation. I had for- 
gotten to mention that we anchored last night lu-ar a large 
village where there was a temporary building with a. stage 
carried out into tlu' water, lights, and other preparations 
indicating a public meeting: under other circumstances we 
might have flattered oursi'ives that some good awaited us; 
all was, however, intended for the accoiiijianying Man- 
darins, who had a long conference on shore. 

Wc may infer that the. mutual suspicion of the Mandarins 
is considerable, from the Ngan-chatzsc not venturing to ac- 
cejit a small present offered to him by liord Amherst, lest it 
should conic to Kwang’s knowledge, and through him to the 
Emperor, w ho is most sevaae against the semblance of bri- 
bery in public ofiicers. Ilis worship has, howawei’, hinted, 
that on leaving us he may jirobably overcome his fears. 

Wc reached Ticn-sing soon after tw elve, and w e anchored 
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exactly in the same spot as before ; the crowd of spectatoi s 
i'. equally great, and their heads as closely packed. Men 
Avearing conical eaps^’'^ have been most active in keeping a 
sjiacc clear near the boats; they are not, liki'. the soldiej’s, 
satisfied with striking the ground, but apply their long 
whi|)s most lustily to the shouldcirs of tla^ ga])ing multitude. 
At night we. observ('d a eennnony said to be in honour of 
the full moon : a boat moved along the slion*, and dropped, 
at certaii} intervals, small j)aj)er lantc'ins of various colours, 
which \\(‘rc sutiiaed to fall down the stream; the light re- 
ti^'Cted through the brilliant colours of the lanterns liad a 
very ])retty etfect. J hav<‘ l)een struck witli the vi\ illness 
of the ('limson dye. of this paper (also used by the Chinese 
in their fiuit-baskets) which surpassc's, I think, any that T 
have before seen. Another illumination, and the horrid din 
ol instrumental music, kd us to eon|eeture tint a marriage 
or a luncjal (lor the. noise is said to l)e. ^le samej is carrying 
on in the viciiuty. 1 can only n-gret that our situation 
precludes all hope of seeing any of these, domestic ce- 
remonii^s. 

J find that some of my companions are much struck with 
the wretched ap|)earane(^ of tlie lowin' orders, and thereby 
disposed to accuse former travellers of exaggeration. Com- 
pared with other countries of Asia, J should, on the con- 
trary, say that China ])resents an aspect of great ])rosp(uity : 

* Theses I :iftcr\vurcl> learnt, were the jjiiblie ext'cnt loners, and tlial the shape 
of tlieir caps Mas one ol’ ane’ienlj'orin, Mliieli the (diliiese, at the Tartar eoiv 
quest, yvcrc most anxious to retain. "Idle sanctity ol’tlie tombs of their ancestors 
w£is allot luT and more reasonable object ol their anxii'ty. 
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the season has as yet rc(|uire(i little clothing, and, on the 
approach ot cold Avi'alher, our boatmen have notseeim^d to 
want Miitablc apparel. I am disposed to give great credit 
both to the older ami more modern writers Ibr accuracy ol 
description in every thing that strikes the eye. 'I'he mis- 
sionaries in generaJ extol the. moral character ol the [x'oph' 
and the political rt'sourc'cs ot tlu^ empire : of the latter, they 
were probably little {pialilied to form an o|)inion ; aiidt.i the 
i’ornu'r, kind persfinal treatment will h'ad nu'ii to take \ erv 
<litl’erent views. Like other Asiatics, the (diiiu'se ai(' at- 
iectionatc in the treatnumt ol tlnar chihlreii, and thcar civil 
institutions enforce reciprocity ol’ good coiuluct. son in 
China is never ol age: the act of begetting inlliets sei vitude 
until the death of the parent emaneijiates him. 'I'o judge 
from a trivial circumstance that caim^ out in the course ol’ 
conversation with Chang, lathes have their full share ol in- 
lluence in Chinese 4;imi!ies ; Itir on iiujiiiring from Chang 
whether his son, a lad of eighteen, was still with him, he 
answered in the negative, .saying, that he had been obliged 
to send him back to his mother, who could not endure 
being separated from him. 

7th of September.— The design of sending the presents 
by sea appears to be given up, and none of the boats will 
be changed till we reach Shan-tung : our delay here arises 
from Kwang having to deliver over charge of his othce in 
the salt departint'iit to his successor. Chang's situation of 
'Tao-tai must be of some ini|)ortancc, as the number ol visits 
Irom subordinate ohiems <‘ompel!eil him last night to take re- 
I’uge in his boat, lie is superior to a governor of city or Foo. 
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1 liad a short walk tlirougli tlic (juartcr of the town nearest 
to us, but did not succeed in getting across the water, the 
soldiers ordcrini:, one t)f the boats f(*iining the bridge to 
Sh]) as we apjnoached. 'J'he druggists’ shops w('re well 
turnishcd ; too extensively, I should snpj)ose, t’roin the low 
state of medical knowledge in China, for the health of their 
patients. Ihitehers’ shops were reniarkably clean, and the 
meat l(K)ked so good, that I susj)cet our snpplic's must be 
ot a very inl'erior cjualit y to uhat might be |)roeured. Ex- 
t(‘iior aj)pearauee is so e\elusi\ely the object ol' attention, 
that the axes carried before police otlieers an* merely painted 
wood; indt'cd, the Avhole paraphernalia, of magistracy re- 
semble gingerbre ad oi’iiaments, or mascpierade decoration. 
TJje strec'ts ot Tien-sing are nanow, and the dead-walls ot 
all the dv. el ling-houses facing the street give them a most 
gloomy aj)pearanee ; in wet. Aveather th<;y become a perfect 
slough. Our olfactory luaves Avill haAc been so saturated 
with stench, that the absence of smell Avill ])robably over- 
power us wiien restored to a pure atmosphere; there literally 
])reAails a eomj)ound of villanous stenches, and this eon- 
stitnles one of the ])riiieipal inconveniences of the eroAvd 
that gather roimd us. 

A second Avalk through the suburb did not alford much 
adilitional amusenn'ut or observation : a funeral j)assed us, 
aecom])anied by mourners, male and female, wlu^se grief 
was so violent and regularly timed, that 1 conehided them 
to be hired; the women were in chairs eoimed with white 
cloth, the mourning colour in China; the eajis on the 
heads oi‘ the mourners Avere shaped like the Avorking caps of 
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mechanics in England : J was (iisappoinlcd in the cofiin 
ilscl/', which was c|iiitc j)lain ; the lianic that supported it 
was yiit, and made of immense beams of tindjcr; some 
h’gnres of women, nearly as large as life, and full drest, were 
carried in the front; on the outside of the bier I remarked 
a gilt head-j)iece of wood, ]>robably indicating the pro- 
fession of the deceased. 

In a cabinet-maker’s shop we saw some handsome chairs 
of carved wood, decorated with peacocks; the plumage was 
real, and only the bodi(!s artificial ; the legs hung down iiom 
the lop, not unlike Ibwls in a jioulterer’s shop. J could not 
succeed in juirchasing Ji large glass-ease, fdled with gilt to\s. 
representing Chinese hidies and gentlemen, boats, bridges. 
;md all the features ol’tlie country n'sidence oi a man of rank. 

The occupations of mealman and miller sc'emed joined 
here, as we observi'd all kinds ol‘ grain grinding in a mill 
turned by an ass, in the shops where the original article ^\as 
sold : till' upper millstone is large and cylindrical, and to 
its extreme ends ropes an; fastened, by which the ass draws; 
the dour thus ground was coarse. We shtdl in tuture, in 
making purchases, be particularly ou our guard agiiinst the 
soldiers who aceompany tis ; they always encouraged, and in 
some instances suggested, the impositions ol the shopkeepers, 
for the pur|)ose of having a larger booty to share. A Chinese 
dwelling-house is, as 1 have aln^ady said, shut towards the 
street by the outward wall; and even when the gale is 
opened, a skreen of masonry fronting the entrance, and 
considerably exceeding it in width, intercepts the view : 
these houses are divided into courts, each forming a range 
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of apartments; a large hall, and small rooms leading from 
it, is the most usual distribution, Croat variety of artielcs 
'vvere sold in evt i y ^.hop, and, <“\cept the druggists, 1 ol> 
scTved few sho])s appropriated to (he sale of One eonmiodity 
only. A black mass, looking lik<^ caviare, proved fo be soy 
mixed Avith salt, with something to give tlu' mixture eon- 
sistenev. In examining the tools of the meeluinies, and the 
interiors of (lie shops, 1 was struck with the extreme eor- 
reetness of all th(' aeeounts ] have reail of China. .Scientific 
researi'hes may be scanty, but every thing that meets the 
eye of the men' traveller in China has been described with 
the utmost accuracy. •• 

8th of Septeniber. -Our keepers (for vv'c are literally con- 
veyed through llu' eountrv with as little volition on our 
parts as wild beasts) moved e- ! his morning : after rounding 
the bank in the direction of the walls of the city, wi^ entered 
(he i'.u-ho river, tlu' boats biang tracked against the stream, 
'riie suburbs continued for two miles, and the shops and 
buildings here had a much better appearance than on the 
of)])osile bank : among the rest were several small Miaos 
or temples. In the crowd of sjiectators 1 observed more 
women than on any former occasion ; the feet of several 
were line sjieciinens of distortion : as far as the instep they 
are left of the natural size, and the compression there brings 
them suddenly to a point. In Chiiu'sc crowds, the jiipes 
held over tlu; heads of the men have a very peculiar effect. 
After an interval of millet fields, we passed another suburb 
or village; there was a raised road a few yards from the 
path, worn by the trackers, which may possibly be the 
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conimcnrcment of that described hv Sir («corgc Staunton. 
A small j)y-loo, open on all sides, Avitb a highly decorated 
roof, and an inscription dedicating it to the river Nan-Yueii 
Ho, (i.e. Southward caiTying river), stands on the right 
bank, about three miles from the city. 'J’his building Mas 
an interesting object, as fixing the name of the riv(U‘, and 
connecting the superstitions of the Chinese M'ith those of 
India and of ancient Kurope. 

"While at dinner, another funeral passed along the bank ; 
the bier the same as that at 'I’ien-sing: among the figures 
carrit'd before it M'ere those of a tiger, marking the mililaiy 
j)rofession of the deceased, an armed man on horseback, 
and a lady mounted on an ostrich. I have reason to believe 
that the mourners, so loud in their grief, are the relations of 
the deceased person, Avho arc ex])ected to attend the funeral. 
At a short distance from the river 1 saw some curious brick 
buildings, shaped liked a vase, narroning at the base and 
top, of the height of a village church steeple, said to be the 
tombs of distinguished Hoshungs, or priests of the god Fo ; 
the brick-work near the top rvas very ornamental. AVe 
soon after passed a modern pagoda or paon-ta, Mith small 
projections or stories : these modern structun;s are very 
inferior to the more ancient towaus, now very rare in the 
country, from their being suflcred to moulder away. A 
watch-tower, in ruins, gave us an opj>ortunity U» examitic its 
structure : the brick-work was about four feet in thi(d<ness, 
with an opening in the interior sufticient for a staircase, 
leading to the platform ; on the top there m ci’c embrasures, 
but the parapet Avail Avas not of thickne.ss to admit of cannon 
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being mounted, the form is a square. The banks of the 
river are iii most places cultivated with vegetables, and the 
grounds are laid out with particular neatness ; the stalks of 
the kao-leang, employed to form a treillage for supporting 
a species of French bean, give to the humblest spots of the 
kitchen garden an elegant appearance. I fancied that the 
grounds of individuals, or of villages, were separated by 
the groves of willows and poplars tliat occurred at regular 
intervals. 

We continued our journey after sunset, and when the 
moon rose in her full silvery brightness, the scene was highly 
beautiful ; her beams tinged the darkness of the groves with 
light, while her image, in the water varied, every moment, 
with the eddies of the stream. As we advanced, the long 
line of lanterns, hung at the mast-heads of the boats, 
changed its direction with the frequent windings of. the 
river ; the red lanterns, from the judge’s boat, closing in 
the line, marked the limits of the fleet : all around was 
tranquillity,. and yet the objects were ever changing ; it was 
a scene to harmonize the most disturbed mind. To me a 
fine night has ever been an object of the highest enjoyment ; 

I could sometimes fancy, that one then might hold converse 
with natures of a higher order : it would be unnatural, at 
such an hour, to aflow an unworthy thought to cross the 
mind.; all without is pure and tranquil brightness, and the 
Ixjst feelings of man’s heart rise to welcome the beauty of 
the universe. We passed several villages, and anchored for 
the night at the town of Yang-leu-ching, thirty-five lees, or 
twelve miles, from Tieii-sing ; there was a respectable look- 
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ing house near the anchorage, belonging to a Mandarin ; 
this, probably, is the ordinary stage, as there were several 
boats at anchor. The river is considerably wider here. 

9th of September. — In the course of a walk after break- 
fast, 1 visited a temple dedicated to the Eternal Mother, or 
principal Chinese female divinity. The figure of the goddess 
had a white cloth thrown over it, and a crown on the head ; 
in her liand she held a leaf: there were two attendant 
figures, of smaller size, in the same shrine ; some other 
figures were placed near the wall on one side of the temple. 
If we were to judge from the state of the temples we have 
hitherto seen, we should conclude that Bcligion was pn the 
decline in China, as all these buildings are going to ruin. 
Chang has received jnformation to be relied upon, of his 
appointment to be judge of the province of Shan-tung, and 
I suppose the presents sent this day to the Embassador and 
to the gentlemen of the embassy were made in consequence : 
his conduct iff general has been so kind, that all are pleased 
with his elevation. 

The reaping-hook used in cutting the kao-leang has a 
very ^ong handle and short blade, rather resembling a scythe 
than a reaping-hook. Irrigation is employed to the garden 
cultivation near the banks ; a simple wheel and axle is used 
to I'aise the water from the well, dug a few yards from the 
river; the water is not thrown in sheets over the ground, 
but poured from a large earthen jar. Some men were em- 
ployed, in another place, flattening rushes with a heavy 
roller, probably to be used in, the embankment. Towards 
evening the banks on both sides, covered with villages, had 
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tlie appearance of being a continued town ; they belong to 
the district or arrondissernent of Too-lee-yn, extending for 
ten lees, with little interruption, of habitations. We anchored 
at the further extremity. Our trackers, whether driven to 
it by being overworked, or underpaid, were here very in- 
subordinate, and the disturbance was not quelled till some 
of them were punished with the bamboo. The number to 
each of the larger boats is from twenty to twenty-five, to 
the second class twelve, and to the lesser seven. 

10th of September. — ^The country much the same. We 
breakfasted near Shing-shi-heen, a considerable town. We 
passed, during the day, some f^lds cultivated with tobacco. 

A military Mandarin, with a clear blue button, observing 
Abbot and myself walking on shore, invited us on hoard 
his boat, for the usual pir po.se*of looking at us. Abbot, 
as the youngest, w'as the principal object of his attention, 
and he amused himself by dressing him in Chinese clothes : 
he seemed to live in great familiarity with his servants, and 
put my hat on to excite their merriment; I, in return, took 
his cap, and the buft'oonery was complete. There was some 
difficulty in getting away from his kindness, and I was 
obliged to cut short the interview by an abrupt departure. 
We had, I believe, seen our friend before at Tong-chow. 

In the evening Lord Amherst and the Commissioners 
visited Chang, to congratulate him upon his appointment : 
his boat was extremely well aitanged ; in the first apart- 
ment two secretaries were employed with a great appareil 
of business : some trifling articles that had been sent to him 
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by the Embassador were disposed in different parts of the 
cabin. Chang himself took the lowest place, and received 
us altogether with real politeness : a preparation of pounded 
apricot kernels, tasting something like emulsion, was handed 
round. As this is often called by us almond-milk, it led to 
an inquiry respecting the milk-tea which was to have formed 
part of the eeremonial at the audience. This milk-tea, it 
appears, is simply milk ; chaya, or tea, being affixed to the 
names of many beverages besides that made from the tea 
plant. The milk is given as a record of the Tartar origin 
of the reigning family. Another instance of the anxiety to 
preserve these recollections^s, that the Emperor, on state 
occasions, uses a knife to divide his meat, instead of chop- 
stick*. Though placed on the throne of one of the greatest 
empires in the world, and surrounded by every concomitant 
of imperial greatness, the Mantchoo conquerors of China 
still profess to prize the simple mariners of their ancestors 
higher than all the forms and grandeur of civilization and 
luxury; and wisely too, if their respect or estimation went 
beyond mere profession; but they, like other conquerors, 
have lost, after victory, the habits and energy of character 
that gained it. The judgeship of Shan-tung is considered 
the second in rank in the empire. Tong-quang-tang, our 
anchorage, is mentioned in the account of the last embassy, 
and will be remembered by me from the horrid vocal and 
instrumental noise with which the Chinese soldiers attend- 
ing the embassy thought proper to signify their satisfaction 
at Chang’s appointment. Our rate and time of progress 
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has increased, but I have not been able to form any correct 
estimate of the day s journey ; from twenty-eight to thirty 
miles may be near it. 

11th of September. — Lord Amherst put into my hands 
this morning at breakfast a translation made and just de- 
livered to him bjiMr. Morrisoji, of a document* received at 
Tong-chow with some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of the ceremonies to be observed at the 
public audience of the Embassador. The extract from the 
records oftheLipoo,in which Lord Macartney's performance 
of the ko-tou was asserted, accompanied this document; 
neither were attended to at the time, the one being merely 
an incorrect account of what w'as already known, and the 
other being supposed to contain a description of entertain- 
ments which were not, under existing circumstances, likely 
to take place. The reception, accolWing to this official 
paper, was to have taken place in a hall, at the upper end 
of which the Emperor was to have been seated on an elevated 
throne. An altar to the moon is represented as occupying 
the opposite extremity. The Embassador was to have been 
brought in at this end of the hall, and kneeling near the 
altar, he was to liave delivered the Regent's letter to a 
Mandarin of rank, by whom it was to have been carried to 
another named Meen-Gan, who^c place was on the level 
area upon which the throne itself rested : this last Mandarin 
was to have ascended, the steps and presented the letter to 
his Majesty. The Embassador was then to have been con- 
ducted by the Mandarins to the level area, where kneeling, 
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he was to have received the joo-yee intended for the Regent, 
from the Imnds of Meen-Gan, by whom some questions 
were to havi' been put to liim in the Emperor’s name ; he 
was next to have been conducted to the lower end of the 
hall, Avhere, facing the upper part (probably the throne), he 
Avas to haye performed the ko-tou with iHne prostrations ; 
afterwards he was to have been led out of the hall, and 
having prostrated himself once behind the row of Mandarins, 
he was to have been allowed to sit dotvn ; he was further 
to have prostrated himself with the attendant Princes and 
Mandarins when the Emperor drank. Two other prostra- 
tions Avere b) have been made, the first when the milk-tea 
Avas presented to him, and the other when ho had finished 
drinking. From the translation We may conclude that 
these latter prostrations were to have been made out of the 
Emperor’s sight, a§d at all events not to his person. If 
this document contains a correct description of the cere- 
monies Avhich the Emperor would actually require, they 
certainly go far Beyond what was in contemplation Avhen 
the question of the ko-tou Avas considered. Compliance 
with the ko-tou Avas supposed to include merely a single 
performance of that ceremony in the actual presence of the 
Emperor, and at a reasonable distance from his person : the 
other four prostrations Avere, therefore, an addition of essen- 
tially a different character. From this account the arrange- 
ment of the place of reception would have rendered it 
impossible for the Embassador to have had a direct view of 
the presentation of the letter, and more persons were to 
have Ijeen interposed between him and the Emperor than 
cvftn in the case of the Dutch embassy. One prostration 
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was to have been performed* behind a row of persons, con- 
sequently out of view of the Emperor, and merely upon 
sitting down, bnder a supposition that this document was 
final upon the sufjject, the reception of this embassy would 
have been less honourable than that of any other European 
embassy whatever, and no proper disposition to conciliate 
would have gone the length of submitting to it. I must 
confess that coukl 1 bring myself to admit, and many will 
say that the jiertinacity of the Chinese u])on the ko-tou 
calls for the admission, that.the paper was communicated as 
the Emperor’s final determination, I should deeply regret 
that it was not noticed at the time of its delivery. Had I 
then seen the translation Avhich I this day read, I should 
have had no hesitation as to the lijie of eonduct to be 
adopted. 1 should jiot have required any opinioji as to the 
injurious efi'ects of compliant^ upon the interests of the 
East India Conq)any at^anton. The point for considera- 
tion would have been, whether any advantage could have 
arisen from the English nation making, in the person of the 
Embassador, a less respectable appearance at the court of 
China than the other nations of Europe, and to this the 
most obvious and ready answer is in the negative ; for I can 
scarcely contemplate any concession on the part of the Em- 
peror which would havejustified such unlimited submission. 
I am, however, inclined to think that this document, although 
it related to future proceedings, had as little regard to what 
might actually take place, as the account of the embassy 
published in the Pekin Gazette would probably have borne 
to the fact. The ceremonial here stated was such as the 
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Chinese would have wished*, but not, therefore, what tliey 
would Imve insisted upon ; nor indeed was the document 
itself represented to us at the time, as requiring our con- 
sideration with a view to any other ceremonies but that of 
tJic single performance of the ko-tou : the impression, on 
the contrary, conveyed to us was, that the document, as 
containing a description of the several entertainments, Avas 
(X)mmunicated’for the purpose of producing compliance 
upon the specific point at issue. Whatever be the value of 
the document, as it was not noticed, considered, or trans- 
lated at the time, it had no influence upon our proceedings; 
and Avhen resistance to the ko-tou Avas recommended and 
adopted, no part of the additional ceremonial, more ex- 
pressive of inferiority and consequently more objectionable 
than the ko-tou itself, ft^as known, and therefore could not 
have been taken into account. It may noAv be brought 
foiAvard to din^nish the regret at ^r dismissal, but even in 
this respect it can only have real Aveight Avith those who 
consider it as an irrevocable arrangement of the ceremonial. 
1 have only another observation to make; a consent to 

♦ Sf>me of the circumstances mentioned in Uiis report are, we learn from the 
accounts of the Portuguese and Russian embassies, the established usage of the 
a)urt. * The Portuguese Embassador entered by the western door, and knelt 
when speaking. Both Embassadors delivered their credential letters into the 
Emperor’s hands, the Portuguese by agreement, the Russian by accident, and 
contrary to previous arrangement, llie customs of China direct the credential 
letter to be placed on a taWe ; and aca>rdingly, Bell says, Ismailoff, as hml been 
previously agreed, laid the letter on a table placed for that purpose, when the 
Emperor lianng beckoned him tO approach, he judiciously availed himself of the 
opportbnity to deliver the letter into his Majesty’s hands. It is remarkable that 
the Lipoo Tribunal have l>een uniformly inimical to foreigners. 
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cdinplv with lilt' ko-tou did not necessarily involve sul)mis- 
■sion to (lie other i’eremonies described in the document, and 
nrsistanee ujioii the.si' would have as ^ood an edeet as ujion 
the ko-ton'; to my mind, better, tor they Avould ha\e been 
upon stronger oroimds -the impossibility ot an Kn^lish laii- 
bassador submittinii' to a reception less honourable than li;id 
iH'on i;iven to th(‘ representalivi’s ol the other ('lowned 
heads oi' Europe. 

Soon alter breakliist we passed a small hexagonal temjile 
ot three stories, in the proportion and style of architecture 
the handsomest building 1 have yi't seen. 'J’he projecting 
roolk wiTe eoxered, but not overloaded, with ornamental 
i'ar\ed work; the toj) was shaped like a bishop’s mitre; 
a yrou]) of fine willows near it varied the different views of 
the building, and heighte! .; the effect, ’fhe temple was 
said to be dedicated to Kwae-sing, and called the Devil 
Star’s Temple, 'fhe clunips and groves of willows are the 
only beautiful features of the secnerv. About twelve I 
ob.served a long wall apparently enclosing the grounds and 
residence of some IVlandarin. I regret much not having yet 
had an opportunity of visiting any of these residences, to 
judge of Chinese taste in laying out their grounds. 

It is diflicult to reconcile the res])ect felt by this nation 
for tiie dead w ith the not unfrequent instances of corpses 
floating down the stream, aflording certainly most disagree- 
able spectack’-s. The light (piivering a.spen is occasionally 
added to the more abundant foliage of the willow. 1 have 
remarked that most of the Chinese matehlockmen have two 
cross sticks, of about twenty inches in length, attachctl to 

]• 
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their pieces, for the purpose of a rest ; among this unwarlike 
nation, celerity in the use of arms is iu)t of much conscrjuencc. 

7\t four o’clock we arrived at Tsing-hcen, mentioned 
in thti former embassy. This is a walled town, the best 
houses and shops are in the suburbs; the walls and the 
town itself are falling to decay. By pushing boldly ibrward, 
some of the party succeeded in getting tlirough the gates, 
an obie('t seldom elfectetl from tlu^ Jealousy of the ChiTics(‘ 
respecting tlie intcri(»r of their towns. A Miao in tlie 
suburbs contained several curious idols, which, however, we 
were able to examine but imperfectly from its being the 
dark of the evening. A bystander wits kind enough to 
light one of the small tapers, which gave us a glimjvse of the 
principal figures; amongst these, the first was called by the 
soldiers Chimg-wang-hai; the meaning of the name, or the 
nature of the deity the figure represented, J have not been 
able to learn. lie was seated on a throne with another male 
figure placed some steps below him, beibre whom was a 
table or altar. A female figure in a mantle, that I have often 
before remarked, was on his right hand. The male figures with 
full beards. The principal and the female had something in 
their hands, which, from being of the same shape and colour, 
1 have hitherto considered as a leaf. Near the entrance, 
on each side, were two figures of men in armour standing 
near horses ready accoutred ; the men seemed stone. A large 
censer, of a composition like bell-metal, was placed on one 
side of the inner temple. These temples, like the dwelling- 
houses, arc divided into courts, and there are generally idols 
111 each. 1 believe that the Chinese need not yield to any 
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nation in llio nimihcr ol' tlieir gods, or in their real iiulill’er- 
ence upon reliiiious subjects. We may conjecture that (he 
Miaos on the Ininks ot tlie river are chiefly dedicated either 
to the great God of Water or to th(^ Dii Minores of rivers. 

Jl would not seem to be ascertained whether the macliinc 
Ave observed in the grain junks be used for merely husking 

the rice, or reducing it to flour. It consists of a plank 

* 

four or live feet long, loaded with a heavy stone at one end, 
at the other a man stands, and raising the plank by his 
weight, the opprtliite end falls iij)on the grain placed in a 
trough ; the weight of the stone is too grt^t to have no other 
efl’ect but that ol' scjiarating the grain from the husk. The 
distance from 'J'ien-sing is something more than two hun- 
dred lees, or si.xty miles. 

12th of September. — breakfasted at Shing-tchce, a 
town Avilh some appearance of walls round it. Having left 
Tsing-heen some hours before daylight, my intention ot 
again visiting the Miao Avas thereby defeated. The ploughs 
1 have observed in the fields are very rude in their construc- 
tion ; the share, of Avood, docs not penetrate to any depth 
in the soil, which indeerl aj)pears to reejuire but little assist- 
ance from this part of agricultural labour. Manures* are, 
liOAvevcr, generally used in China, and heaps arc here, as in 
England , collected of the scrapings of the road. 'J’here were 


^ (ircal cure is lakcn l)y tlic Cliiric^e iii collecting human excrement and 
lha\ oj’ other animals for lliis jiurpise: the former is most used in gardens, and 
preserved, together with urine, in large jars geiiendly sunk in the ground, 
''rhe mixture is sometimes diluted witli Abater. 'J1)e hair of animals is also 
t'in|)ioyed for manuring rice. 
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some small ort liards interspersed amon^ the garden eul- 
tivation. Tliennorneter eighty degrees at tliree o’elo(*k. 

Sir George Staunton suggested to me, in conversation, the 
best explanation of the document mentioned vestr'rday ; lit; 
conceives that it was a report jwepaved by the Lipoo, which 
it w'as intended to bring upon the records, for tin; |)urpose 
of handing down the statement of the reception most grati- 
fying to Chinese arrogance and usage. This seen»s highly 
probable, and fixes the value of the paper, in ('stimating the 
firopriety of the course pursued, at a niutfh lower rate than 
its nu'.re contents Avould at lirst sight establish. 'I’he [)rin- 
cipal parts of the ceremony were to have been accompanied 
by music' ; the very tunes were; ri'gulate.d, and, Irom their 
names, intended to convey an exj)ression of trampiillitv 
effected through subjugation*'. Jt is considered not impro- 
bable, by those most aeejuainted with tlu^ juesent state ol' 
China, that the Fanperor’s pertinacity upon ceremonial may 
fairly be attributed to an opinion, that the late internal 
commotions demand a more stric't adherc'nce to every point 
connected with the personality of the Sovereign than would 
be necessary in more traiupiil times. At night we anchored 
at Tsong-chow, the largest town since 'I'icn-sing. Jt is a 
w'alled city, ol’ the second order, and e.xtends for some 
leimth on the? left bank of the river. The distance from 
I’sing-hcen is eighty lees, or about twenty-lbur miles. 

13tli of Se])tembcr.— We left Tsong-chow at daylight, 
baving been much disturbed by noises of all kinds during 


* Yulu ApjK'ndix, No. rj. 
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the night. At tlieso hvo last towns there have been several 
stages* carried into (he river for the convenience of landing 
from the boats. At Tsing-hcen the Embassador’s boat 
having been brought oppo.sile to a stage', with decorated 
poles near it, led some to imagine that public honours 
to the embassy were about to be renewed ; the delusion 
vanished when several others we're e)bserveel along the' bunk. 
1 am intonneel, that the solelie'rs drawn up occasionally e)ii 
the bunk be long to an establishmeut e)f rive'r jiolie'e j- : 
se)ii)e‘ te)-duv had yellow' lacings instead ot' rf'd, the usual 
uniionn. It is e'lirious te) re'inark how the e'one'e'it e>f indi- 
vieluals m all countrie's displays itself in stnitting; the- 
Chinese- are perfect masters of this art, of evhicli wejjud a 
ridiculous instance- tue) nights since- at Tsiug-he-e-n, in a JMan- 
darin with a vellow initfou. .. iieun we hael se-e-n be;l’ore as an 
atte-uelaut to the priueipal IMauelurin ; cudaddeue-el eathcr by 
e>ur J'allen I'ortune-s, or e.-xe-ited by I’ull elress, he- strutteiel by 
us with an air that weadel have' suite'el e)ur visitors at 'I’ong- 
che)w, known te) e)ur parly as the lads ot Aloukde-n. 

There are spots eiccasionally meist beautirully vvoodeel, 
with, howevc-r, littli- variety in the- tree-s ; the' willow, asjeen, 
and a few tre-es |•('seulbling ash, are all that have be-en 
hithe rto notieeel. On the-se- pe)iuts J am e'ompe'.lleel to trust 

* 'riu'M* arr Ma-toii 

-I- In the cities a of jnilitary Jtnliee i-s e^tahliNhud, undt r an oHieer callci.! 

tlic ('iitdi. A [lartKiiiaf Inhinial at IV-knij sejiarate (roni that lor miiie.s and 
|)uuishinent, has iht ^I'neiTi •sUjXTintt'ndarue of'the of the i‘ni|>iiv; a very 

mi]X>rtatit dutv in a countrv like (Miina, >Nh( re the very ev^L■llee ok ^tverninciil 
cniibibtb ill a rig^nd attention U) iorni> 
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the eyes of others ; no cocktiev ^vas ever more ignorant re- 
specting trees than 1 an\ : indeed my powers of observation 
of visible objects in general are very limited, partly from 
shortness of sight, but principally from negligence. About 
two wc passed a Hoodgate on the right bank, constructed 
for the purpose of carrying off any sudden increase of water 
in the river. It may be said of this stream, that the <]uan~ 
tity of mud held in suspension almost ecpials tht' tluid ; avc 
sail literally through hasty pudding, and yet the trackers 
drink the water without any puritication, Wc observed near 
the tloodgaU', a large building situated in an inclosure, with 
fine woods, which some said belonged to tlu^ Enijjcror, and 
others called a temple. Several of the corn junks Ikwc have 
four masts ; the two additional are a small fore and mizen. 
I remarked a reaping-hook, used to the kao-leang, longer 
and less curved than ours. 

Wc reached Tchuan-ho while at dinner. To judge 1‘rom 
the crowd of spectators it would seem a considerable place; 
curiosity, however, is so universal, and heads are packed so 
close in a Chinese crowd, that this would not always be a 
correct mode of estimating the population. The town ex- 
tends nearly one mile along the bank. 

14th of September. — Wc passed this morning a very nu- 
merous fleet, probabl y one hundred sail, of large corn junks. 
Wc learn from the inscriptions on tlicse vessels that they arc 
distributed into divisions : from their number, and the im- 
portance of a regular supply of the more nutritive grains to 
the northern province, their superintendance and navigation 
musi be one of the most important concerns of the empire. 
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'J'lie Avoiiieii not imlrcqiicntlj are employed in steering the. 
smaller boats, and 1 have been much struck with their active 
interf’erenc(' in the management when any dilficulty occurs. 
Their hair is diil’erently dressed in this part of the province : 
it is gathered less 1‘orinally into a knot upon the to]>. 
Chinese women hold theni.selves remarkably upright, and J 
have scarcely yet seen even the oldest with a stoop. Cramp- 
ing the lect seems general, at least 1 have observed no ex- 
ception : perhaps the smallness of the base oit which they 
stand is the cause of their ujmghtness. 

There was a very large temple in ruins on the lelt bank; 
the front had nearly fallen down, and the gods were e\pose<l 
lo all the |)itiless pelting of the storm. J do not i’ancy that 
the trade of a local deity <‘an be a respectableoccnpation just 
now in China. 'This Miao ’'<is dedicated to Loa-ku-shung. 

1 had a visit from Chang, to take leave, as he had re- 
ceived a summons to attend the Emperor at Gehol without 
delay. Yin is also soon to leave us, and then the superin- 
tendance of our sin)j)lies will pass into the hands of the 
district oflicers. Chang called Moukden*, Moulin ; but the 
latter may be the Chinese ])ronunciation of the name. The 
Emperor goes there to hunt. Chang c.xpressed some alarm 
lest he slioukl be called upon to attend the imperial chasse. 
He informed Sir Cetirge Staunton, that he had seen the 
Pekin Gazette, announcing Ho’s dismissal from his otiices, 
which was distinctly stated to be in consequence of his 
haviii" concealed from the Emperor the fact of thcEmbas- 


^ The Ciiiuese uauic of Moukdcii is (1iin-yang. 
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sador havinu; travelled all night, and havijig made a false 
statement respecting the sickness of Lord Amherst. Chang 
})r()inised to shew the Gazette itscll'to Sir George. He also 
said, that the Emperor, when informed of Loid Amherst’s 
indisposition, desired that the two Commissioners should be 
sent to him. If this be the fact, it was wholly suppressed 
by Ho. I am not aware that any gi)od could have arisen 
from Sir George and myself liaving obeyed the summons ; 
we might have been called upon to j)errorni the ko-tou, and 
as compliance or resistance would have bc'im e(|ually embar- 
rassing, we have reason to b(^ obliged 1o Ho tor tlie .su|)- 
pression. The general tenor ol' both Chang and ^ in’s 
observations upon our sudden dismissal is certainlv It) ri'- 
move the feelings of resentment that it was cal(mlati;(l to 
produce, and to throw the blame from the Emj)eror ujion 
the Koong-yuy Trom Chang’s account, the stattmn'nt ot' 
some eunuchs of the palace, who among the rest came to 
examine us, iin])ressed the Kmjx'ror with a disbelief of the 
alleged illness ol’ the Embassador, and led to his Majesty’s 
anger, anti orders for our immediate tleparturt'. 

'J'hc laws of China forbid eunuchs being employed by any 
subject ; those in the imperial jjalace have considerable in- 
riuence, and Mandarins of the first rank find it useful to 
court their I’avour. They are never raised to a higher rank 
than a gold button, and not fretpiently to that. It is said 
not to be unusual for parents among the lower ortk'i s, from 
poverty, to castiate their children, as a qualification for em- 
ployment in the palace. 

At dinner we were at Pu-hien, belonging to Nan-pee- 
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hica. The houses were on both banks of the river, and tlic 



sing. Our (lay’s journey has lieen eighty lees, 'riierinoinetcr 
eighty-three. 'I'he |)roj)(irtion of women among th<' crowat 
increases. 'I'lirowing dust upon the mob is frecjuently j)rae- 
tised by the Chinese soldiers to disperse them. 'J'hc multi- 
tude seemed less ortlcrly and ol)cdient than elsewhere. Jn 
saluting we remark that the soldiers kne(‘l down, exhibiting 
no bad eriteiion of the tameness and unwarlike character of 
this nation. 

loth ol' Se|)tend)er. — We reached Tung-quan-hien at 
twelve o’clock. TIu' chief town ol the district was on the 
right bank : we prol)abl\ only .saw the suburb, in wdiich 
was a large temj)l('. ] remarked, I’or the first time, a figure 
of a stork on tlu' roof of ot ■. of the smaller tcanples : on the 
extremitres of the roofs were .some ornaments, shajicd like 
tridents. A plough was lunc in use, ol’ a much better con- 
struction than that before notictal ; t he share Avas of iron, 
broad, and shaped like a shovel ; there Avas a handh^ jdaced 
nearly over the share : the cattle, an ox and an ass, were 
harnessed abreast, nearly as in England. 'J'hc furroAvs Avere 
particularly wide, and deep. More variety in the species of 
trees has been obscrvc'd to-ilay. 

Chang perl'ormcd his j)roinise of sending a copy of the 
Gazette to Sir George Staunton, by Avhom it Avas translated*. 
The paragraph respecting the embassy began by censuring 
Soo and Kwang, for bringing the Embassador beyond Tien- 
sing Avithout his having complied with the rctpiired cere- 

* Vide Appendix, No. (1 
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monies. Ho and Moo vere also blamed, for allowing lurn 
to proceed from Tong-eliow without his having practised 
the ceremony ; and for sending confused reports. The 
Emperor then remarks upon the occurrences at Yuen-min^ 
yuen, and severely reprehends Ho, for having concealed the 
truth from him ; and for not stating the fact of the English 
Envoys having travelled all night, and being uiijnovided 
with their dresses of ceremony. Had this been coinnnmi- 
cated, the Emperor asserts, “ that he w'ould not havt'. in- 
sisted upon their attendance till the next day; thus the 
ceremony would have l>cen complete, and a return made 
corresponding to the feelings that had Inought theni from 
a distance of ten thousand lees to his court. ’ Ho is said to 
have lost his senses, and the officers of government an' 
blamed for not having set him right; or, il'he had j)ro\ed 
obstinate in error, for not communicating the truth to the 
Emperor. His Majesty also mentions, that all the great 
officers ol state were waiting in the, anti-chamber to assist 
at the audience. The account couehjde.s w ith some general 
reflections upon the evils attending such concealment and 
neglect of duty in the officers of govcrnmcjit. This docu- 
ment is satisi’actory, inasmuch as the Emperor thinks it 
iiecessary to ofler some explanation to his people (for to 
them only is it addrcssc'-d) of the sudden dismissal of tlie 
British embassy. His Majesty's object is evidently to throw 
the blame of so hasty and harsh a measure uj)on Ho, with 
what degree of injustice; it is impossible to say ; we may, 
liowever, reasonably hope, that the spirit wdiich j)roduced 
this explanation is contrary to the ado])tion (jf any j)rqceed- 
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ing decidedly hostile to our interests at Canton, in conse- 
<juetiee oC our refusal to perforin the ko-tou ; and that tlu* 
embassy, thereidre, will in its result, at least, prove innoxious. 
In short, e ma y infer from the regi et expressed for a specific 
act ot violence, that others of a similar character will not be 
resorted to. It ij still to be remarked, that no prospect 
whatevei’ of the ceremony In'ing dispensed with is held out, 
nor does such flispensation ever seem to have lieeu contem- 
plated ; that must cojitinue, therefore, to be considered the 
rock upon which the embassy was wrecked. The sudden 
gust at \ uen-min-yuen may have hastened our sinking, but 
the I'lid must have been the same; and perhaps many of 
oyj' crew rejoice tliat it occurred, as an ojijiort unity was 
thereby given to disj>lay their daring eneigy and deter- 
mination. I'oi" my part, a? ' undertook the voyage to those 
distant seas more tor profit than reputation, 1 cannot but 
Rigret that 1 have lost the opportunity of lu'inging my 
venture into tlie market. 

Lord Amherst having consented to Chang’s proposal ol’ 
meeting Ching-ta-jin, the judge ot I’e-chec-Jee, his Lord- 
ship and myself went to Chang’s boat as soon as it an- 
chored for the night at Licn-bien. AVc ncre pre])arcd f()r 
the judge’s lo(]uacity, and he certainly did not disa])j)oint 
our expectations. Little was said by Ijord Amherst, Ching- 
ta-jin seldom making a pause even for breath, lie observed 
that unfortunate mistakes had occurred ; that the business 
had been ill managed ; and that the blame rested with Ho ; 
tlie Emperor was too reasonable, and much too graciously 
disposed to have dismissed the Emliassailor so suddeidy liad 
the f.ic^s been tnilv stated to him. lie allowed thattheif* 
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Avas much iinpro]/ci‘ Ictny throughout. Chiug-ta-jin maiu- 
tained the nhsoiiitc lu cessily ot’tlie ko-tou being pcri'onned ; 
there were, he said, rcit^< .is that reiulered it impossible Ibr 
the J'lnperor to tlispense witli it. His Imperial Majesty, he 
said, Avas not greater, nor we lowc'r, by the peribrmaiice ; 
that the ko-tou did not constitute us tributaries; aiul that 
there was a material difl’ercnce in the tn'atineiit ol Kiivoys 
from tributary states, j>articul:irly in tlu' point ol sitting 
upon cushions*. Of seven jtresidents ol" tribunals, tinei' 
had been removed Iroin tlaar situations, in eonsi ciia nee of 
their miscoiuluct on this occasion. 'I’Ik* judge assured us, 
that we iniglit, notwithstanding all that had occurred, 
remain coniitlcnt of tlie Hinperor’s gracious protca tion ; 
and need feel no uneasiness respc'cting our treatment iluring 
the continuance of our jounu'y. He frecpienlly reminded 
us that these, observations were not to be consjehat'd ollicial. 

Lord Amherst having mentioned the precedent ol" th(^ 
Russian embassy in the reign of Kang-ln, who hatl himsell" 
proposed an alternative of the same nature as that which 
Lord Amherst had suggiistcd, Ching-ta-jin, alter much irre- 
levant discourse respecting the Russian cm})ire, said that 
the Chinese account Avas A^ory different ; that tlie Lmperor 
Kang-hi had directed a Mandarin of the fifth lank to pro- 
strate himself before the altar of the God of Heaven, that 
is, the God of the Christians-f- ; in return for Avhich the 

• Tlic ])rivllogc of sittin<» on cushions bclidx* the throne of thi' Emperor is 
tJiily jK)S5iL\ssL‘d by the I’riticcs and highest Mandarins. It is not unlike die 
honour of the Tabouret, eonferred in the court of France. 

i* This statement is not incx)nsistcnt with the superiority |)ossessed by the 
Emperor over some of tlic Dii Minores. 
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Russian Embassador performed the ko-tou. In no part of 
this conversation did the judo'c admit the possibility of the 
ceremony beini*; dispensed Avitlj : he indeed allowed that 
the Embassador’s reasoning ini^ht Jiot liave. be('n fairly 
stated to the liinocaor ; but he (‘ould Jiot lielp thinking 
that the obvious necessity of eomj)liance had not been 
clearly explained : ite at one lime jocosi'ly said, “ is nothing 
to be done to get yon to 'I'artaiyr” There was so little 
seriousness in his inaniu'r that the observation was not no- 
ticed : he took occasion to display his kiunvledge of Euro{)e, 
collected iVoin a work in the Chinese' language', [)rol)ably 
eom|K>S('d by some missionary. Ills notions of France and 
Italy were toh'i'ably coi'rect, not so those' re'sj)e’cting Great 
liiitain, whie'h he' su|)pe)se'd was not uiieler the' rule e)f one 
sovere'ig'ii. 'I'he' juelg»''s i ...nner was, on the wheele, civil, 
but the re'sult e)l' the'; interview eliel neet re|)ay ihe; eliscomfort 
of bearing with his leeejuacity feer nt'ar two hours. As he is 
te) epiit us on the Ironticrs of Shan-tung, he'. te)e)k his leave 
of Jjord Andierst. The presents which had beem sent to 
him by the Fanbassaden’, he lelt himself, unde'r jn-esent cii- 
e'uinstane'e's, comj)elled te) decline, although he honestly 
ceenfessed that they xvould have been most acce[)table. An 
imperial ente'i'tainment he informed us would, according to 
( stablislu'el usage', have been given the Embassaden' on his 
entering the' province of 8haii-tung; this, however, would 
ne)w ])e' elisjecnsed with. 

'rhe;re we're several landing-placets with eh'corateel pyloos 
pretpared along the bank at Eien-hien, and a temporary 
hall of recc])t!on jerettily illuminated with variegated Ian- 
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terns Avas erected a litlh hevoiul ihc boats. Some of 
tliesc lanterns had a consliint rotnlory motion, and from 
the variety and lailiiauf y of tlu' colours, produced a very 
irood effect ; comftrlahlc ■ (■ll(|■y-l)o\cs made of ])()lcs anci 
malliii"' A\ci(‘ placi'd at regular distances, also decorated 
and jlluminated ; tin; ay hole looked n)orc like a seem' in a 
pantomime, than sober r(':dity : the profusion of lights "ivc 
all night scenes in China a charactc'ristic brilliancy and 
gaiety of appearance. 

Ifith of Sej)t('mbcr.-— The climate in the morning Yvas ex- 
tremely agreeable, intiuenct'd by a strong northerly Avind, 
and Ave succeeded in an unmolested walk before breakfast. 
At tAvclve ovir attention Avas excited by the figures ot' tAvo 
horses in Avarlike trappings, executed in stone, standing in 
a Stubblefield. (' landed to ('xamine them, and found thi' 
sculpture of the horses themselves extremely rudt‘, but tlu' 
saddles and housings in better style ; tlu^ maUa'ial seemed 
to be a porphyritic granite. We (‘ould not obtain any cor- 
rect account of theim upon the spot ; they AveresujAjiosed to 
belong to the monument ol some jicrson buried there. 1 
this day saAv the pan-txe inflicted upon one of the boatmen, 
and Avas surprised at the comparative lenity of the [lunish- 
incnt ; the strokes, tAvcnty-tive in number, Averc inflicted on 
the back jiart of the thighs Avith a half bamboo, six feet 
long and two inches Avide; so little force Avas used, that the 
suffering did not certainly exceed that of a tolerably severe 
flogging at school. The. culprit, according to the established 
usage, returned thanks AAdien the punishment Avas over to 
the Mandarin by prostration; this jiractiee, absurd in ap- 
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pcarancc, and ui’iiatural in reality, arises troiii the patri- 
archal theory <»t’ tlie government, ■which supposes that 
judicial j)iiiiishjnents arc the corrections ol paternal af- 
fection, and therc'fon' reluctantly inflicted. Wc.aiK'hored 
in the evening at Sang-yiien, the hist village in the jirovinec 
ot CJieh'c. 

'J’lu' judi^e, ChinL>--la-iin, exjircsscd, through Chang, his 
wish to set^ Sir (ieorge, 'who had not aecoinpanietl Lord 
Ainhersl the jireceding evi'ning; it was also hinted, that he 
had some observations to make of’ importance, Avhieh had 
been omitted on thaf occasion. Chang was very anxious 
that Sir Ceorge. should com|>ly with his reipiest, in order 
that the favourable. re]>ort which he liimself iniemlcd to 
juake to the Kinperor should be sujipoi ted by the judg<“, 
which could not be exjtec '■ -i, unless his \ unity weri' gra- 
tified by tm ap[)eiirance of defercnci'. It a\ as accordingly 
arranu’ed that Sir (Ieorge shouhl meet him at Chang’s boat. 
Although Ching-ta-jin’s kinguage w as resjieetl’ul throughout 
the long conversation that took jdace, the matter was by 
no means satisfactory, and with a. jvrospect of further oi- 
fuial intercourse, would have rctpiired more serious con- 
tnidiction. The Poo-cliing-tze, or treasurer (^f‘ Shan-tung, 
who is to superintend the supjilies of the emba.ssy, having 
unexpectedly airivcd soon after the cvmversation com- 
menced, the judge took Sir Ceorge aside, and thi' greater 
jvart of what past was therefore <‘oniined to themselves, 
(diinu-ta-jin unreservedly assc'rted the vital im])ortanee of 
the trachi with China to Lngland ; its indiflerenee to Ciiina; 
the pre-eminent greatness of the Emperor; the inferiority 
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of the King of England, and ti -• Mi[>C! ;()) il y of tlic Ereneli 
irj arts and niaaufactiires to oui iiatioii lie eonsiden'd the 
English as the carriers ol (»!her nalioiis: great Jiiislakes lu' 
said had he<'n Jiiade hy J/o, and the business liad altogether 
been Jiiisnnuiagi'd ; liu’ (‘vil might, J)oue\er, still I * rc- 
jnedied In our eoiiijihanee with the ei'J'emonv, which he 
d('seril)(Ml as indispensable. Sir (h'orge having strongly 
stated tin; pree<HU'nt ot Jjord Maeartnev, the judgi' as- 
serted that he hiinseir had Avilnessed tiu' perl'onnanee ol 
the ko-tou bv that nobleman. Jn vain did Sir Geoige, at 
several stages ol‘ the eonveisation, LiUK-avour to introduce 
ol)>er\ atious direetei! to the n lutation of his ainurd po- 
sitions as they arose, Ins lo<iua(Mly 'v\as not to lie slopped, 
and .Sir George was eonn)elled to eonti nt himsell with 
attac'king the last, whatexer might be its iinportanee. 
When the eonlere.nei- was breaking up, .Sir Gi'orge, to 
avoid the jvossibility of Ching-la-jin |)ie1i ndin>_> tlial hi' had 
given him reason to inler tiiat our detcunfmation respecting 
the ko-tou had undergone the slightest change, slateil to 
both Inin and (.hang, that it would ansu(;r no good pur- 
pose to call us back hall-wa\ from (Janton, or from Canton 
itsi'lf, as we yould not possibly return under any idea of 
compliance with the cermnonv. .Sir Gtiorge was the more 
anxious to make this statement, from an ajiprehension that 
the silence which lu' had observed on several jiarts of the 
judge’s harangue, from a wish not to ollend his vanity by 
contradiction, and thereby defeat the object of the visit, 
should be misconstrued into a.sscnt or concession. Chang 
treated a recall from Canton as utterly improbable, on the 
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ground of r-xpcnse. Sir George’s propo.silions arising out ot 
the jiulL'i .s allu' ,)n to tlie intended report to tlie Emperor, 
were ‘ontined lo an ext(?nded aeeeptance of tiie ]>re.sents 
and tlie proinuliialion of a tavoiirabK' edict ; these were not 
deemed unat lainable by the judge. 

Soon after Sir f/corge’s return, a messenger came from 
Ciiang, to recpiest an explanation of the remark respecting 
our unwillingness to return, ohserv ing, that he could scarcely 
I’eport perfectly ie.sj)ef .bd while we relu.st'd to return, if 
summoned by the J'imj)eror: the meaning in Cliinese ol’ the 
words “■ perfectly resj)ectful,” being well understood to 
imply <-omple.te submission, SirCieorge lost no time in per- 
lectly undeei'iviug Chang, if he was either really mistiiken, 
or prt'ttauied to be. so: he llierelore went to his boat, and 
repeated his statement, tluo. our setitiiuents regarding the 
ko-tou were unaltered, but that we were ready to ol)ey the 
Emperor’s summons, if Ins Majesty were graciously pleased 
to receive us on the terms proposed. (’Iruig said that this 
explanation was <|uite satisfaeti/ry, ana that ht* had never 
undt'rstood Sir (Jeorge to have expix'sseo anv change in 
our oj)inion. Chang’s, it seemed, uas to Ik* the only re|)ort; 
and 1 must confess that I do not irom it exj)eet any int- 
portant result. Sir George was much pleased with the Poo- 
ching-t/e of Shau-tung, mIio expre.ssed his d('sire to render 
our journey through his province agreeable and coin enient. 
Chang mentioned KAvang’s intention of renewijig his per- 
sonal intercourse Avith the embassy lo-morroAv, and ear- 
nestly recommended our receiving him as if no ditl'erence 
in his conduct had been observed. 1 find that a note 
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written at Toni;-chow upon the subject of the missing bag- 
gage is su])posecl to have ofl’ciulcd him. 

ITtii ol September.— Tiiis has been a halting clay, and 
although Sang-vueii is only a village, and cannot thererorc 
afford miieh for •bservation, the time did not hang lu avily. 
A walk through the street along the river, coelaining soiiu 
tolerable shops, and a visit to two Miaos, i’urnished suf- 
hcient occupation : tlie principal sh(»ps wert; furriers, with 
goods of better, (pialily than at Tong-chow: J observed 
some pieces ol' cloth with the East-India Company’s mark. 
Dollars, being our smallest coin, have an immediate effect 
in lowering the exchange against the co[)per Tchcir^ from 
eight hundred, which may be considered par, to five hun- 
dred, and thus raising the price ol every article: the shop- 
keepers readily distinguish the gentlemen of the embassy 
from the guard and attendants, and are proportionately 
exorbitant in their demands. The. figures in the Miao 
Avere in tolerable preservation. 'J'he most remarkable Avere 
the god Fo and the universal Mother, both seated on the 
lotus. 'J'herc Avas one representation of the god J'’o Avith 
eight arms, exactly similar to the idols of the Hindoos. 
.Several colossal figures of Avarriors Avere described as statues 
of distinguished Mandarins ; one of these had a hammer in 

* The copper Tchen is the only coin in actual circulation, the precious 
metals bcln^ received according to the weight and fineness, and rather, therefore, 
i)einp articles of barter, than formiiif^ a circulatin/r medium. Dollars have only 
a fixed value from representing e certain (juantity oi' silver. The I'ac*!, or 
<Minec of silver, valued at six shillings and ei^ht-pi'iiei' sterling, i^ an inia^^inary 
coin, in which ])ublic and ])rivate accounts are kept. T have heard, that durinn' 
tlie Ming Dynasty a })apcr circulation was in existence. 
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liis liand, vliich Mould justilj a conjecture, that statues 
Mere erect ed to tlic inventors of uselul arts; there was a 
S[)heric,ai piece of wood, open at one end, used as a goj)g, 
on the altars. In the largc'st Miao, the most remarkable 
object I observed was the model ol a pagoda, or Paou-la, 
about fourteen feel high, of thirteen stories ; each story was 
tilled with small gilt figures, not ill executed in wood. The 
principal tigures were also wamden, but imitating bronze ; 
in g(aieral .ue colos.ial fig. .res are baked clay ; notwithstand- 
ing the coarseness of the materials, the ornaments of the 
tiraperv are represented w'ith great fidelity'' and minute- 
ness, One of these tem])les w^as used as a stable, and the 
otlu r as a larm-hous(^. 

The Cafe des Avcugles is not confined to Paris ; Sang- 
yuen jire.sented, in the evt,,ing, a similar place of resort, 
Avith a band of blind musicians. An old man, who appeared 
the prim'ipal performer, jilayed on the most complicated 
instrument I have 3'et seen in China; it consisted of a box 
with tAvo bridges, over Avhich some strings Avere stretched, 
Avhilst others passed underneath ; there were two circular 
apertures about the middle of the box, the length two feet 
by one : the performer played upon the strings Avith tAA'o 
small rods ; it seemed to me the simplest form of the harpsi- 
chord. AVc all agreed that the performance was superior 
in harmony to any that avc had beft)re heard : the other 
instruments Avere a guitar and fiddle. 

Kwang paid us his intended visit : avc Avere all satisfied 
with his manner. His conversation Avith Lord Amherst was 
altogether ujion indifferent subjects, such as the Emperor's 
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personal ajjpcarancc and p\irsuits : he described him as not 
very tall, hut stout and well proportioned. Ilis T\la|esty is 
I’ond ol' hunting and shooting: the boAV is the weapon in 
which he excels. A large |)roportion of the district pt’ Che- 
lee Avas, he said, employed in pasturage tor the government 
horses*. With Sir (Jeorge and mysell'the discourse related 
more to our immediate concerns: avc learnt that we were 
to jrroceed by Nankin, thereby avoidijig two troublesome 
land transports. SirCjCorge having reimnkcd that the visit 
to Yuen-min-yuen had given us a distaste to land journeys, 
Kwanii beRijed him not to alliuie to that unfortunate oe- 
currence : he addetl, tnat he had originally conducted the 
negotiation with us, and liad cntleavoured to bring the 
{)oints under discussion to an amicable arrangement ; that 
Ite had been superseded by Ho, xvho had neglected his ad- 
vice, and by hurrying had confused everything. Sir George 
having said, in re])ly, that recurring to the ])ast w as useless ; 
the object now Avas to place aft'aijs for the future upon the 
best footing, and that it might perhaps be etl’eeted by our 
mutual exertions; Kwang assented Avith much seriousness 
and a])j)arent sijjccrity, adding, that neither parties must be 
supposed in fault: he a])ologizcd for his absence, saying, 
that Avhile our friends Chang and Yin Avere Avith us, he Avas 
convinced that nothing was Avanted ; but that iioav we had 
got among strangers, he 1‘elt himself called upon to oiler his 

* Tlie account of the Missionaries represent the Tartars as excellent horsc- 
inen, and that tlie arts of the manege are various, and inucfi attended to. 1 had 
no op}K)rtunily of verifying the trutli of (liis description ; from the ap|)t'arance of 
the horses I should doubt their bc’ing equal to rapid manceuvre. 
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Si'i'vices. Lord Anilicrst returned Kwang's visit in the even- 
ing; iiotuilhslanding his subdued tone in the morning, his 
manueis \ver(' certainly not iinj)roved, as he eonliniied to 
take tjje principal seat in his own boat. 'I'he tea* served 
round ^\as that used only on occasions of cerenionv, called 
yu-tieii ; it Avas a small-leafed, high ly-tlavou red green tea. 
In Lord Amherst and Kwang’s cups there was a thin, per- 
forated sdver plate to ke-.'p the leaves down, and let the in- 
fusion ])as^ through; the cups used by the Mandarins of rank 
in form resemble colfee-('U))s, and are placed in a wooden 
or metal saucer, shajied like the Chine.se boats. 'I’artars, 
Kwaug intbrmed us, were eligible to oHiee at eighteen ; this 
is said to arise Iroin the wish of government to bring lhe,'n 
early into em|)loyment: there are four dilfc'ivut raees j- of 
'Lartars in China ; he him » if is a Mongul, or, as called in 
China, a Mun-koo. 


* \\c aflLTwartls It'arnt tluit tins t('a was specially siip])lie(l to Kwang as Chin- 
chae. In lJu Halde, tin* tea a))j)ro{)riatecl to the Emperor is called Mao-tcha, 
and consists ol the young leaves ol’thc p^ irl, 

The ]\Ian4clHH)s and Mun-k(K>s are each divided into eiglit banners; there 
are also t ight hanner.s^ oi* Tartarized Chine.se; they are distingnislied hy the 
colours of tfteir .standards — ^vellow, ^hite, blue, and rt‘d, variously disposed; 
each l);nnH‘r is subdivided, the lowest division iKMUg ol'one hundred horse. The 
Mun-ktH)s have been long worshippers of Eo; the Man-ch(K)s, on tlu‘ eontrar}^, 
have only adoptetl it since their entranee into (’liina, and tliey still consider a 
] 3 urc theism as the basis of their morals and jxility. I'he devotions to their 
ancestors arc common to tlic Cliincse and Tartars, 



CHAPTER V. 


Hic iiTr.iiKJTii of September. — We left Sang-yuen in tli'- 
middle of ilic night. Chang and Yin having both quilt rii 
us, no Mandarins are apjioiiited to supply their places, tin 
Poo-ching-tze being the district otiicer succeeding the judge- 
The Mandarins of the three jnincipal boats leave us to-day, 
having been reijuested to accompany us so lar, that their 
successors might become actpiainted with the arrangement 
for meeting at breakfast and dinner. Kwang has somewhat 
uncivilly refused to send any one of his servants to act as a 
medium of communication ujion any little points of difticulty 
that might arise. 'I'wo of Chang's attendants were betbre 
attached for this purpose to ihe Embassador’s boat ; one of 
these had been Avith the former embassy. Suitable presents 
have been made to all the persons of this descrijition now 
leaving us. 

There Avould seem to be no scarcity of wood in this part 
of the country’, though I have not seen any that can be 
called trees. W^e arrived at Te-tchoo at sunset, distant se- 
venty Ices from Sang-yuen. From the bank to the Avails of 
the town the space is occupied by streets, in Avhich Avere 
some tolerable shops. I walked as far as the Avails, Avhicli did 
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not sconi as liigh as those oi the towns in Ciie-loc ; a .swanij), 
or wet dif eh, extended some distance on thisi’ace, Te-tcho(» 
is remarkable lor its manul'aeUirc ot summer ea[)s. It was 
the general opinion that salutes were fired as Lord Amherst's 
boat arrived, bom which we may inter that the honours have 
recommenced. Several Mandarins, of inferior rank, were 
certainly in waiting, and were very active in clearing awav 
the crowil. A small lool.-out tower is added to the larger 
quadrangular watch-towers in this province. 'I'he reaches 
of the river ajiproaching Te-tchoo are rather j>icturesque ; 
the willows dropping their branclu's into tiu' stream, and 
the abru))! projections of the banks, somi'lhing relieved the 
ordinary flatness of the scene. Our band attracted much 
notice; and two Mandarin?, who were among the crowd, 
having been invited into the Lmbassador’s boat, had the grace 
to ])ut on their robes of ceremony before they j)rescnted 
themselves, a degree of consideration (juitc unparalleled. 

It has been remarked, that the tobacco in this part of 
China is of very luxuriant growth, the leaves being uiiusually 
large; iiupiality it is extremely mild. 'Lie iron tubes from 
Avhich the salutes are fired are not more than eight inches 
in length, with a very small bore. 1 have Ix'di informed 
that the cones of clay or masonry, already noticed, at the 
foot of the watch-towers, are used as smoke furnaces, to 
rommunieate signals to distant parts of the country. 

19th of September. — 'I’lie thermometer was fifty-eight 
degrees at seven o’clock ; and though it rises considerably 
as the day advances, the climate is throughout temperate. 
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A large aspen tree, rciiiarkablc for its ap])earancc of age. 
proved, on iiujuirj, to be one Junulred years old, an age, I 
believe, seldom attained by trees of this speeies. Jiiirial 
grounds, witli groves of as|)ens, have become fre(|uent. The 
river has been so tortuous iii its windings, that the boats 
occasionally appeared moving in parallel lines, and at other 
times surround the spectator ; at night these varieiies give 
a pleasing eftect to the lanterns of the ditien-nt vessels. 
About ten o’elock we j)assed Sze-nu-sxe, remarkable lor a 
temple dedicated to four ladies ot singular chastity* ; they 
did not answer the great objc'ct of tneir existenee, but re- 
mained virgins. Strange, that the ])erversion of nature 
should have obtained hommrin so many dilferent countries 
and ages! A short distance from this temple a canal 
branches off to the left, over which there is a tlat briilge 
with six arches, and piers of good masonry. In the town was 
a large turreted gateway, which, 1 appreheml, is peculiar 
to the province ; the additional wateh-towerj noticed yester- 
day, has* it is said, been (‘reded since the late commotions. 

Shan-tung was the* principal scene of the rebellion. 
Khwo-hien, signifying slippery city, the town that made 
the longest and most desperate resistance, is situated in it. 
Many lives were lost in the progress of the revolt, and but 

' * Celibacy is enjoiiKHl to the Hoshung.s, or Priests of Fo, known belter, in 
European writings, as Ifenzes, from the ♦Ja})anese lionzo, a Prii‘st. 'Piiis ordi- 
nance, as formerly, among the Monks, diH‘s not secure chastity ; on tiu* contrarv , 
it often leads to the employment oi* violence in the gratification of their passioii.s 
The Priestesses also take vow^s of celibacy, with even loss attention to tlie’n 
obligation. 
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for the firmness of a lew individuals immediately about the 
person ol'the En^peror, the present dynasty would probably 
have been overturned. In a country like China, where not 
oidy the more important measures oi ‘jovernment, .but the 
m*)st trifling details of office, depend tor their execution upon 
the supjioscd irresistibility of the imperial power, the slight- 
est opposition gives a shock to the whole political machine, 
not easily or quickly remedied. 

East evening we observed some troop?} on the opposite 
f)ank Avith peculiar flags, which Avcre described as Man-tchoo 
Tartars. There did not seem hny difference in their arms 
' ir accoutrement, but instead of jackets they Avore long 
'.Irosses'. We anchored opposite Koo-ching-hieu, a Availed 
n)wn, Avith regular gateways and towers: the best built and 
most popuJous part is Avithout the walls, on the bank of the 
liver. 

20th of September. — The air Avas almost cold in the 
morning, and the thermometer dming the day did not in 
^he boat rise higher than seA'enty-five degrees; the direct 
rays are, howcvei', still poivcrful ; and I am disposed, from 
the increased number of our sick', to consider the climate 
unwholesome. The reaping-hook, used for the kao-leang, 
is altogether smaller than I had conceived ; the handle does 
not ('xceed tivo feet, and the blade eight inches, jilaced 
nearly at right angles to the handle. There is great variety 
in the jirogress of the crops Avithin a short distance; for 
Avhile in some places the tobacco is scarcely in flower, in 
others I have observed it hung up on lines to dry in the sun. 

It is so mild in this state, that it scarcely gives the flavour 
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ol tobacco in the mouth. We anchored for dinner at Ciien- 

ja-khor, and soon after passed a line alh'v of willows, oj)posite 

to.w'hich a detachment of soldiers was draAvn up, and a salute 

fired to 1 he Embassador. It is not al ways possi ble to ascertmn 

to whom these honours are addressed, as the salute is some- 
♦ 

times fired when the boat is opposite, and at other times, 
while it is at some distance. The soldiers, upon occasioiih 
where the honours arc deejded in their object, kneel as the 
boat reaches the left of the line, utter a dismal shout, and 
the band of music, placed ort the right, strikes up at tin; 
same moincnt. Myriads of cracked penny trura])ets give 
the best idea of Chinese military music. Our anchorage 
to-night is said to be thirty lees from (^/hen-ja-khrtr. Us 
name, I believe, is Cha-ma-hicn. 

21st of September. — ^The country has been inost unin- 
teresting. At twelve o’clock we j)assed Woo-chang-hien, a 
small walled town. The parapet of the wall had fallen down 
in most places ; the remaining j)art was of mud, and of' con- 
siderable thickness. There was no village immediately at 
our anchorage; the usual py-loos, stages, and temporary 
stands were, however, placed on the bank. I did not ex- 
actly ascertain the name of the anchorage ; it sounded like 
Tsing-kcca-khoo. 

The badges of some of the soldiers, drawn up to salute, 
signify “ robust citizens,” from whence it is conjectured that 
they arc a body of militia, more particularly belonging to 
the subdivisions of the district. The troops of each province 
in China arc levied within it, the government assuming as a 
])rinciple that men will defend their homes with more deter- 
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niination than strangers*: the banners of the Tartars may, 
thercfoic, be oousidcrcd the disposable force of the empire, 
Sinci' we entered Shan-tung, mounted soldiers have ac- 
companied the trackers, and the wdiole arrangement has 
improved ; our progress has consecpicntly been more 
regular, about twenty-five miles a day. The trackers ar(^ 
seldom less than sixteen hours employed, during which time 
they never stop for meals or refreshment, though there is a 
large proportion of old men and boys amongst them. I now 
understand that they are pressed into the service, and an 
individual when once summoned must attend himself, or 
find a substitute. The boats in which Sir George and 
myscH'are accommodated are valued at eight hundred taels, 
or two hundred and sixty-six pounds: they are built in the 
Nouthern provinces. 

22d of Scpb'mber. — We arrived at eight o'clock at Yoo- 
fang, or Yoo-fa-uvh, a small town, defended by towers. At 
I w elve o’clock 1 saw the pagoda or Paou-Ta of Lin-tsin-choo, 
at the distance of fifteen Ifees. At the nearest angle of the 
bank some others and myself landed, and found no difficulty 
in entering anti ascending to the top of the building. It is 
of an octagt)nal form, of nine storied, diminishing to the 
summit ; the foundation, and nearly the Whole of the first 

story, arc of stone, a porphyritic granite; ‘the remainder is 

« 

^ Thcsc‘ proviiu'ial troops may perhaps be considered as a military ptJice, and 
the circumstance ot‘ llieir ]>ein^ levied within their resjiective provinces accounts 
lor the regulation respecting Mandarins not iiolding oflice in tlieir native prev 
vinctN licin" confined to tliosc of tlie civil order. Enrolment in the Chinese 
nrniyjs voluntary, and tfie jiay is so good that the service is much desired. 
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(4 brick, glazed on tlie surface. Four Chinese words are in- 
scribed on the outside, signiljing the relics of Fo : tin 
building is, therefore, ai» temple dedicated to that god, ami 
IS called Shay-lec-P;iou-ta. We ascended by a winding 
'staircase of one hundred and eighty-three steps ; the steps 
and corners of the walls’ afe of porphyritic granite, highly 
jjolished; there are also several slabs of the same stone, 
which by some has been called marble: the glazed bricks 
have also been described as porcelain. AVith the exccjitioji 
of the landing-places of soine of the stories, the building is 
in good repiiir, and is certainly an interesting specimen ol 
this style, of architecture. The n)ofs of the stories project 
nearly two feet, and are highly decorated with carved work 
in wood. The whole is covered in with cast iron or bell metal. 
I estimated the height at one hundred and forty feet. W(‘ 
had a good view- of the city of Lin-tsin fiom tlu'. top : there 
are so many gardens within the widls that no buildings were 
to be distinguished. A Miao, near the pagoda, with a gilt 
colossal idol, would, unless eclipsed by its neighbour, have 
deserved a visit. There are two idols in the pagoda itself; 
one in the first, and the other in the highest story : the latter 
is of. baked clay. A slab on the third story boMan inscrip- 
tion, signifying that the pagoda was built in the thirty-eighth 
year of the reign of Wan-li, of the Ming Dynasty, A. D. 
1584. Tlie vmlls of the city, seen from the top, appeared 
about two miles distant. - * 

Our ejes have during this day been gratified with slight 
varieties in the ground, prettily wooded. The large mounds 
oJ earth mark the proximity of the canal, which we slinll 
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onlci lo-moiTovv. 1 am incliaed to tliUik that the raised 
road OH .each ,ide of the river is intcjided also as an ein- 
hankment, and that the heaps of earth are used in repairiii<; 
It: J should have had no hesitation in pronouncinix it ;;( 
ontx' to he an einbankinent, .if it did not in many place.s enl 
off the \vindin2;s of the river, wl^^ere the stream Avas strongest. 
Some ol’ the grounds bear the appearance of having been 
lately overtloAVcd. 'I’ovvers of matting, painted to imitat* 
bjiekAvorkj.have been (jOstn ved during the day. The crowd 
. )f spectators was immense, but Ave were not much molested, 
in conseijuence of the activity of the soldiers and lowei 
Mandarins. 

At niglit a sjiace near tlie boats Avais inclosed with rojies, 
to Avliich at certain intervals bells Avere hung; any^ntrusion 
Avas therefore immediately discovered. T’o the goodAvill ol’ 
the Chee-chow, or governor of the city, the Embassador is 
indebted I'or the salutes and other military honours that 
have been addressed to him these tAvo last days ; attentions 
of this nature are said to depend upon the disposition of the 
local otHcer. 1 Avalked into the suburb, Avhich had nothing 
remarkable. ‘ We learnt that tlierc are s«mc Mahomedan 
mos(]ues here; but Ave Avere not aJljle to visit them. Some 
tein])les that Ave passed in the suburbs, Avith summits ol’ 
rather a peculiar shap^j, Avere probably tlie buildings al- 
luded to. 

23d of September. — We left our anchorage at daylight, . 
and immediately entered the canal, Avhich tioAVS into the 
riAcr, through an opening, in ‘breadth sufficient to admit 
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the largest boaLs : this entraace is formed by pieis of stotu;, 
ill wliich grooves are cut for floodgates. After passing this 
entrance or lock, the canal turns to the northward, and at 
t he second lock finally preserves a south-easterly direction. 
The banks at the entrance are of considerable depth, and 
give a good idea of the magiytude of the work. The view, 
as connected with this last idea, was certainly imposing ; 
the roofs of the temples, masts of the vessels, and the 
junction of the streams, arc thd chief teatures of the scene. 
Nearly a mile from the entrance we passed a w'^atch-towi'r, 
of three stories ; the bottom open on the lour sides, with 
arched gateways. Near it were two sc^uare mounds, faced 
with masonry, upon the summits of which guns might be* 
mounted : they are probably intended to defend the passage. 
There were some buildings on the banks of a conical shape, 
said to Jje tombs of priests. Near the end ol’ the suburb a 
hall, open to the river, with a. table and some insignia of 
oflice upon it, attracted my notice : it proved to be the 
tribunal of the Mandarin superintending the police of the 
river. The canal is called the Cha-kho, or river with Locks, 
and it is in fact a stream, the navigation ol’ which has been 
directed and aided by art. Lin-tsin-chow is remarkable for 
dressing furs. At eight o’clock we passed the first Miao I 
have observed of red bricks. As advance, the stream is 
scarcely perceptible, and the banks have no elevation. A 
yellow umbrella in a junk leading to inquiries, we were in- 
formed that it contained the dragon robes of the Emj)eror, 
which are sent as tribute from some of the middle provinces 
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to the capital. These two last days 1 have seen some holds 
cultivated win the. cotton*' plant. 

One of the military Mandarins attending the embassy 
through the province mentioned yesterday to Mr. MorFison 
that the stay ol’the embassy at Pekin was not to have ex- 
ceeded six days, into Avhich short space of time, the reeep- 
1 ion, play, and audience of leave, were to have been crowded. 
I do not attach much im])()rtance to the statement, as 1 
consider the aef ual execution of such a j)lan nearly imprac- 
ticable from the time that would have been required to 
unpack and arrange the presents. ] however recollect a 
statement nearly similar as to the number of days to be 
em])loyed in audiences and entertainment havina; been made 
by Kwang at 'I'icn-sing.^ A Mandarin with a red button 
and pt'acock's feather, ol v^ery good aj)pearance and man- 
ners, is with us ; his particular cojnmand does not, 1 believe, 
(extend further than this day’s journey ; he has made no 
diflicult y in rc’cciving ])resents from Lord Amherst. Perhaps 
as we remove from the capital, the squeaniishness of the 
Chinese aiilliorities will diminish. 

Our boatmen, on entering the Cha-kho, performed a sa- 
critiee, either to the protecting deity of the boat, or to the 
god of the stream. A cock was killed early in the morning, 
and the t)ows of the boat sprinkled with the blood ; it was 
afterwards roasted, anrl s])rcad with other eatables, consist- 
ing of boiled pork, salad, and pickles, upon the Ibrccastlc, 
before a .sheet of coloured paper: a pot of Sain-shoo j-, with 
two small cups, and a pair of chopsticks, were placed near 
* (it»ssijmnn 1 UrlKicrtini. f A spirit dihlilKnl from rict*. 
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the provisions. The son of the master of the boat oHiciated 
as priest, and the ceremony consisted in throwing two cii})s 
of the liquor and a little of the provisions overboard ; some 
gilt Tii^puT was then burnt, and two strings ol' crackers dis- 
charged : the remainder of the provisions were taken away 
to feast ’upon. While this ceremony Avas carrying on, on 
the forecastle, the women on board were burning paper and 
incense before the idol tliat ahvays stands in a shrine in the 
aftermost part of the boat. The master of the vessel and 
his son have their families in the boat, and I ap])rehend 
that they have never any other habitation. 

2\s Ave advance, the canal fre(juently exceeds the Eu-ho in 
width;. in places it bears the marlcs of having lately ovei- 
lloAved the banks. This circumstatice, combined Avith its fre- 
(|uent Avindings, give it the appearance of a stream in its 
natural state. We passed tAVo sluices, j)roving that there ar(> 
means of limiting the quantity of its waters ; at om;, the course 
was north-west. We anchored at four o'clock for t he night at 
SVei-kee-wan, a placid witli so few houses that it is consiflcrcd 
merely a station for travellers. There nv ere, hoAvever, tAvo 
temples here, one of Avhich Avas dedicated to individuals of 
eminent virtue ;*t^|ey appeared principally females. 

About ten o’clock at night one of the men of my boat 
fell overboard and Avas drowned ; the body was got out of 
the water before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, but the 
attempts to restore life proved inefl'ectual. The Chinese 
would not make the least effort to save their companion, 
and seemed to regret that the perseverance of one of the 
Embassador’s guard and of our servants hud succeeded in 
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recovering the body. For the sake of human nature we 
will hope that tlu'ir inactivity j)roceeded ratlier from the 
responsibility in cases of sudden death attached to the by- 
standers, than from real indifference; for, according to the 
criminal code of China, the last person seen in the company 
of the deceased is held accountable for the manner of his 
death. An in([uiry, conducted by a Mandarin, took place 
on this occasion, which terminated in his ordering the body 
to be buried. The w itnesses were examined on their knees, 
apparently as culprits. The man had gone to bed drunk, 
and is supposed to have slipped overboard in that state ; 
he was perfectly naked, and as a cut was found upon his 
head, it is probable that he struck against something in his 
tall which stunned and deprived him of the power of exer- 
tion, otherwise these boatiuen are so comj)letely amphibious 
that he would have run little danger of being drowned. 

24th of Scj)tend)er. — About eleven o’clock we passcil 
some large granaries on the left, which the Mandarin called 
Lecang-ciiah-chin. The watch-towers occur at short in- 
tervals, and are better built ; a soldier on the top beats a 
gong for some time, cither to salute or to give notice of the 
approach of the boats. From sixtecJi to twenty feet is the 
width between the piers of the locks, and it requires great 
care to pass the larger boats through without injury. The 
masonry of these piers is very good ; the stones regularly cut 
and of large size. Grotesejue figures of animals in stone 
occupy, in some places, the (‘ornwrs. 'J’hc waters of the 
canal appear to have been recently let out, as there are 
several spots with trees nearly under the water. 


K K 
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We ap{)ioachcd the citv ot’Tong-ehang-l'oo during tliiiiier; 
the raiijd winding tlirough tlie suburb. 1 think the houses 
were more regular and better imilt than at any other eity 
Ave luivt; yet seen. 1 observed some peeuliarity in the root’s 
of the temples, being still more arehed and more loaded Avilh 
ornament. When the novelty of this style ol'arehiteeture 
is AA'orn otf, one cannot avoid being struck Avith tlu; disju’o- 
portion of the decoration anti size of this part of the build- 
ing. The banks of the canal Avere here much cut down. 
On passing through the lock in the .suburbs, we had a good 
vicAv of two faces of tlie city, extending west and jiorlliAvard : 
it stands on the lelt bank of the canal : the Avails arc in good 
repair, atid have lofty Ava<ch-toAvers at intirvals. 'I’hcrc 
Averc tAvo conical-shaj)ed buildings Avith stories, probably 
pagodas; tlu;ir diameter bore a largcw proportion to their 
height than in that at Ijin-tsiti-chow. were anchored 

coinpleUdy outside, of the suburb, and at such a distancA' 
from the city that we had not either ilaylight or timi; sutli- 
cieiit to visit it. The stages are so (‘outlived by our con- 
ductors, that we arrive at the cities late in the evtuung, and 
break ground so etirly in the, morning, that avi^ have no 
chance of making an atteni])tto get Avithin the walls. 'J'heir 
jealousy of the cities is equally ridiculous and inhospitable. 
A slight variety in the elevation ol’the ground on Avhich the 
suburbs were built, gaAc them a less uninteresting aspect 
than belongs usually to Chinese toAvns. Some ol’the reaches 
of the canal, overhung Avith trees, mixed Avith the temples 
and houses, Avere really pretty ; the Avaste of ploughed land 
on our left, from its nakedness, made us n^grcl the giant 
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stalks of the millets. Very lofty anti umbiageous poj^lar 
trees, of a species dilferent from that usual in Englatul, arc 
common in this jnovince ; there are also many groves of 
the Arbor 'I’ong-chang-foo, a city of the tirst ordt'r, 

is [lojnilous, and would, from all accounts, have well repaid 
the troubhi of a visit. 

25th of Si'ptember. — A range ol‘ mountains were visible 
at sunrise in the south-east, aiul the eyes of all were turned 
to them with the same interest as to hii>:h land after a sea 
voyage; indeed, what with uniforraity ol‘ objects and ol 
level, the country since we left Tong-chow has been as little 
interesting as the expanse of blue water. 'I'he scenery alto- 
gctlu'r improves, villages are better situated, and tho banks 
more variously wooded. Not so the appearance ol' the 
trackers, who arc reall\ the refuse of oursj)C(;ies ; deformed, 
diseased, emaciated, and covered xvith rags, they are at 
once objects of compassion and disgust. At half past two 
we jiassed the village of 8hec-chee-tee. At eight o’clock at 
night we jiassed the town of AVoo-chien-chin, the wall of 
which reached to the river ; some houses seemed either to 
be built upon the walls or t.o overtop them : these Avero 
crowded with sjiectators, furnished, as usual, with lanterns. 
'I’hc banks of the canal immediately near these toMuis are 
faced Avith stone. Soldiers and other persons are stationed 
upon the pier heads at night with torches to assist the pas- 
sage of the vessels. The groups at these jilaces, iinjierfectly 
lighted by the lanterns and torches, were not Avithout pic- 
turescjuc efl'ect. 

* Thuja Oricninli.s, a Ircc* closely allied to the cypress. 
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26tli of .September. — We did not reach Chaiig-shoo till 
three o'clock in the morning, wliere we anchored only for 
two hours, our trackers having worked twenty hours, and 
advanced us ninety lees. Chang-shoo may be suj)posed 
from the remains of buildings to have been formerly a })lace 
of more consequence than at present ; there is a flat bridge 
of five arches, il'so they can b(‘- called, being merely open- 
ings between piers, near Chang-shoo. 'fhe materials of the 
top of the bridge were kxfsely thrown together, and they 
probably must be often renewed. Several sluiet^s are com- 
pletely blocked up by embankments. I am not, however, 
disposed to think that this iias arisen from neglect, l)ut 
rather from design : the increased regularity of the course 
of the water, and the proximity of the locks l<)r tlu; last 
thirty miles, would indicate that more labour had been re- 
quired here to secure the navigation than near Lin-tsin. 
In places, I believe that the raised embankment has a 
(bundation of brickwork. 

Soon after eleven we passed the village of Tee-cha-niee- 
urh, remarkable only for a. number of watch-towers dis- 
proportionate to its extent; there was a navigable cut on 
the right, with a bridge over it, not, however, communicating 
with the main canal. The first stream 1 have observed falls 
into the canal near this village. Some rafts with masts and 
large sheds erected upon them passed us on their way to 
Pekin from Hoquang, one of the middle provinces : there 
were some Mandarins on board, marking that the rafts or 
their contents were Imperial property. The nearest range 
of hills were about ten miles distant, and we observed some 
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buildin<>s, said to be a temple and a small town, on the 
sunimil of one separate from the rest. The eastern range is 
nearly parallel lo the canal; the liills to the west do not so 
evidently I’orin a continued chain. We anchored at Gan- 
shien-chin, a military post with a few houses; our day’s 
journev had beeii sixty-one lees. A strong Avind from the 
north-east has complet('ly changed the climate: the twening 
was not unlike the latter end ol’Oclobe.r in England: these, 
changes must be umvlujicsome, and from experience 1 should 
say, that disorders iu the digestive powers are particularly 
to be apprehende<l imclei’ such circumstances. , 

The ignorance of the military in China is so professional, 
that Mandarins of this class, however high their rank, have 
no hesitation in avowing it. ]k)dily strength aiul, courage 
are the only rpialities ;e(jmred for advancement, a j)roof that 
the art of war must be in a very low state ; for although 
force ultimately produces military results, thy application of 
that force reipiin's as great exertions of the intelk'ctual 
powers as any human pursuit Avhatsoever. Jt would not, I 
think, be dithcult to prove from history, that the mental 
qualities re(|ui red to constitute a great statesman or a great 
captain arc nearly the same ; both must possess tlic higher 
species of courage derived from reflection, and the physical 
strength of cither are t)f but little consequence ; the differ- 
ence frequently supposed must be derived i'roni the observa- 
tion of characters possessing only in a secondary degree 
the qualilications required for either situation. Sir George 
learnt from one of the military Mandarins, that very de- 
tailed orders respecting our accommodation had been issued 
by the Emperor. 
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27th of September. — Thou{;h tlie weather looked threat- 
ening at daybreak, 1 was not deterred from my morning 
walk, ill whi(‘h 1 jiersevcre, much against my inclina- 
tion, as a preventive to bilious accunndation. The Chinese 
soldiers, who always kee{) us in sight, must be excessively 
annoyed by this unseasonable activity ; they nse all sorts of 
pretexts to shorten the walk, by jnoposing our stojiping for 
the boats, or cutting off the angles of the canal. In our 
walk we passed some threshing-Hoors : on impiiry, J lound 
that the roller threshes as well as husks the grain, 'fin' millet 
is cut olf a little below the head, and spread on the threshing- 
lloor, over which the roller of stone is drawn by one horsi'. 
Some of these stones a[)]K,ar to be of porjihyritic gianitc, 
and are very beautifully veined. The piers are in places of 
this material, in others of compact limestone. At nine 
we passed a large village, Chen-cha-kho. 'I’hc horses art*, 
here of a better kind and in greater number; indeeul, from 
observing several led horses, I was inclined to think that 
there nnght be some horse-market in the neighbourhood. 
Then; has been greater appearance of trathc on the banks 
for these last two days than 1 have before remarked ; many 
of the commodities are carried in the wheelbarrows peculiar 
to China. '^^I’heir advajitage is the situation of the wheel in 
the centre of the barrow: two men, one in front and the 
other behind, are harnessed to it. I have not yet seen any 
of them inuh'r sail. ]iuck wheat* of fine growth has been 
added within these few days to the other cultivation; the 
tobacco'j' grows to the height of four feet, and when in 


* Polygonum fagopyruiii. 


•f Nicotiaiia rriitici).<.a. 
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floivcr is one o/ the liniulsoniest [)lunts: hemp*, the riei- 
nus-j', hao-le;' m;|. and a small species of bean, are the 
LH'iicial jnodiic*; of tiie districts borderin^^ on the canal. 
Soon aft('r bieaklasl we passed Yuan-cha-kho. The names 
ot the villai>es are also those o( the locks, Chah si^nilying 
the h)ck. At liCii-len-k(>, which we icached at three o’clock, 
the riv('r \\ ang-ja-kho fell into the canal on tin; right bank ; 
it is not a sti'can; ol'anv si/c, nor do 1 see any boats upon 
it : tilt' opj)osit(' ('inbanknieni Avas 1‘ormcd of mud and stalks 
of the kao-lcang, of considi'rable depth and aj)paJ'^iit so- 
lidity. At l\(‘i-kho-chin (Kei-kho signifying commencement 
oi' river, and chin, a military post), there was a smalle]' 
^lieain with a bridge thrown over it ; it seemed to be soon 
lost : below the bridge wt'ie several small fishing-boats. 

J had an ojiport unit y, tins evening, of observing the mode 
in which the waters of the canal are raised and depressed, 
at the locks or tlood-gates : a certain number of beams, to 
each of Avhich ropes are atlixed at both ( xtremities, arc suc- 
cessiAely tixed in the grooves of flic ]>iers, one above the 
other ; an upright jiole or beam is then placed at each ex- 
t remit y ot’ the pile of beams, upon Avhich a lojie is tixed, and 
passed round an axle inserted betAveen the bent stones or 
beams tixed on both sides in the centre of thcjiicrs ; the axle 
IS then Avorked round by short bars, and the ujiright beams 
are pressed thereby upon the Iiorixontal, until sutliciently 
close together to oATreorne the force of the Avater; a cross 
bar is then tAvisted into a coil of the rope Avound on the 
axle, and the cntl tixed in the ground, by which the Avhole 
Cnnnaliis sativa. f Uicinus cominuiiib. | Holcus sorghum. 
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is kept ill its position ; the axle is also used to place one 
end of each horizontal beam in the groove, tlie rope at the 
other extremity is passed to the opposite pier, and the beam 
hauled into its situation : when the water is left to take its 
natural course, the beams rest beside the piers. I’lie whole 
contrivance is rude, and unsafe to the workmen, from the 
danger of the uprights slipping in fixing them, and tlie rope 
that supports them breaking. 'I'hc uprights increased in 
girth towards the bottom, thereby giving some securitv 
against their slipping. A shallow beyond Kei-kho-chiti 
rendered this elevation of the water necessary. 

28th of September.— Six miles from Kei-kho-ehin we 
reached the junction of the river Wun-kho with the canal ; 
this junction is said to be the most elevated point of the 
canal, the stream taking ojiposite directions. Or. both sides, 
but particularly on the eastern, the country was co\ered 
with water: by some this extent was called a lake, and the 
river Wun was said to flow through it. The banks of the 
Wun, near the junction, bore evident marks of being arti- 
ficially formed, and 1 have no doubt that its course had 
been altered. I’he opposite bank of the canal was strongly 
faced with stone, to resist the force of the waters ; in the 
middle the current was scarcely to be j)crceiv('d, but near 
both banks it was to be seen in contrary directions : our 
course will hereafter be Avith it. 'I'hc earth has b('en thrown 
up from the bed of the canal in such cpiantities as to I'orm 
large hillocks, which are covered Avith trees and various 
vegetation, particularly the castor oil plant : I ascended the 
highest, and the vicAv was more picturestpic than any 1 have 
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yc( SI i-n in Cliina ; tlic windings of the river and canal, llie 
expense ol ivater on hofh sides, and the mountains, were 
l:ii»en in at one view. 'I’he situation of a village among tlu'. 
hillocks heiu;alh us had an air of wildness almost beloiuriiu'' 
to mountain scema’v. I'lie figures on the piers were crouch- 
ing lions tnucli compressed. 

lioats, on n-acliing tliis })lace, usually offer up some sa- 
eiili> . ■ tlu* l.eong-v, aog-Miao*, or temple of the Dragon 
King; tills v.as fitc fir.-t leiiijile 1 had seen Avith the priests 
in attendance and the business of religion going ; it was 
altogether in good repair, and looked like a t’reipientcd 
place of AAmrship. 'J'he men from the different boats burnt 
some incense bel'ore the idol, and [irostrated themselves, 
while the priest struck noon the gong; a fcAv copper coins 
A\ere the fees of the juiests* Dragons sum. uncled the idol, 
from Avhence his name: some models of junks wc're among 
the offerings in the temjile. 1 here learnt, that the expanse 
of water on the left and right are called ]\1a-ehang-hoo 
and Nan-Avang-hoo ; these waters are h't in upon the canal, 
or discharged, by numerous sluices on the banks; a con- 
siderable body Avas let through one of tlmse sluices Avhile we 
w ere at breakfast. At Um o’clock we reached 'J’a-chang-kho; 
there were some loAvcrs a cry well situated on the Ioav round 
hills in the neighbourhood ; the direction of the range of 
hills was E. S. E. These mountains appear of the same 
nature as the stone forming the piers, Avhich probably was 
brought from thence; ; they are conjectured to be limestone ; 

1 must confess that 1 Avas inclined to call them flint slatig 

*^his temple is called by the MissionaiTCs Foo-sb\v\iy-miao. 
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or irrainvackc : the strata were inclined to the horizon; 
swamps on l)Oth sides. At one o’clock we readied the vil- 
lauc of Kliotsii-wan, remarkable for a tower beautifully 
shaded by willow trees. A v('iy long line of troops w as drawn 
up at the anchorage, distant from the city of See-ning-chow 
about tAVo miles ; conehs Avere added to the band, and 
though resembling a melancholy hoAvl, Avere less disagree- 
able than the tmuipcts. A large j)ro})ortion of soldie.rs en- 
cam})cd on the bank, either to Avalch oj‘ jAiotcc t us. Some 
of the soldiers, at all the military jxists wi'. have lately 
passed, have been arm ■<! Avith a weapon resembling a short 
scythe fixed to a long handle ; Avhether tlu'se arc used in 
w'ar, or only for ])cnal executions, I have not ascertained. 
On the flags of these soldiers I observed some characters 
stating the part of the army to #hich they belong(;d‘^\ The 
river Wun, I hear, rises from seventy springs in the eastern 
mountains, at the distance of sixty miles IVom the junction 
with the canal ; but Avhether navigable in part of that course 
1 knoAV not. 

29th of September. — The first part ol’this day ’s journey 
was through the suburbs of See-ning-choAv : the city itself 
is on the eastern bank; the wadis arc in good condition, 
with circular gatcAways piotccted by Avatch-toAvers. The 
shops in the suburbs Avere very handsomely decorated Avith 
carved work and gildings; several good (hvelling-houses, 
and temples Avith tiled roofs ol' various colours, gave the 

^ The provincial bri^adcs^ and the Cliincsc army at lar^e, are (livkk*d into 
left and right wings, rear and vanguard, and van of the main body: Uie divisions 
to which they belong is inserted in their flags. % 
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suburbs llu; appearance of a citv. As we advance to the 
southward, where the cities become much better worth 
visitiii”', our conductors seem more determined to deprive 
us of tliat satisfaction. A few jniles from the city another 
river iidls in from the westward, and iht^ waters on Jjoth 
sides extend lu'arly to the mountains: from the trees and 
villages willi towers, in tiie. midst of this watery waste, I 
sliould siij)pose that the ])rcsenl state of the country is pro- 
duced l)v inundation, 'i'hc Jake Sctviiing is })Iaced to the 
eastward in the ma])s, l)ut it was imj)ossible to trace its 
l)oundaries. Several boats with tlie Ihrds used in fishing 
were ol)ser\ ed, Jjut we did not succeed either in examining 
tlie l)ii(i itself’, or seeing its jK-rformance. T’licre arc an 
unusual juunber of to^^.'^^ in the villages, lt)rming striking 
objeels in this w aterv ex jmnse ; they may ))erhaps b(' places 
of n'fuge I'or th(‘ inhabitants in sudden inundations. In 
})lac<'s, the only land between the canal and the base of the 
mountains is the bank or ])ath for the trackers. 

At one (/clock we j)assed a village wdth some remarkable 
buildings, that were ascertained to be a college and temple 
built in honour of Cojifucius, or one of his immediate 
discijdes ; it had been re])aired bv the present Emperor: a 
certain number of students are ac’commodatcd at the esta- 
blishment -the name 'I'oong-koong-tse. 'J’he village where 
we tlined was very prettily situated at an angle of the moun- 
tain : wane it not for these inhabited spots, w'e miglit fancy 
ourselves at sea. 'fhe peeping vegetation, and the stagnant 
waters near the villages, give the scene a most aguish 
aspect : the complaint has already shewn itself among the 
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attendants, and I am in liourly expectation of a visit from 
this old enemy. We anchored I'or the ni<;ht at Nang- 
yang-ehin, a small town with some well-built houses ; the 
roofs are more loaded with ornament than in Chek e ; and 
now' the novelty has worn o+V, wt; become more sensible of 
the defects of this style of architecture, which entire 
neglects the body of the building to ov(U’\vliclm tlu' roof with 
tlccoration. 

Mr. INlorrison was yesterday ir.forincd by Kwang, that it 
would not be ])racticable to continu*' our present system of 
meeting at dinner in the larger junks, lor which we shall 
change our present boats at Yaug-choo-foo, and therefore 
he recommended our making arrangenu.uts accordingly. 
Mr. Morrison had some conversation with him upon the 
occurrences at Yuen-min-yuen. Kwang censured Ilo, and 
endeavoured to exculj)ate the Emj)eror. An intimation of 
our wish to halt at Nankin Avas not very favourably received 
by him ; he, however, promised to coimnunicalc; Avith the 
Viceroy of Kiang-naii on the subject. The Mandarin Puh 
at present holds this office ; he was formerly at Canton, and 
his hostility to our interests has been ol’ten noticed ; on this 
occasion, hoAvcver, he Avould seem better dis])osed, as a 
civil message, KAvang said, had been already segt by him 
respecting the passage of the embassy through the province. 

30th of September. — Some of the officers of Kiang-nan 
met us this day to conduct us through an angle of the pro- 
vince, Avhich we cross and then re-enter Shan-tung. At 
twelve we coasted the lake Tou-shang-hoo, Avhieh seems 
correctly laid down in the route of the former embassy. 
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I'iiis part of the province of Slian-tun^ has sufl'ered dread- 
fully from an imnidalion that haj)pen('d four or five months 
since: from the appearance of (he country, whole villages, 
with extensive tracts of cultivatcil country, must have been 
sidniK'rged. A few wrc'tched hovels, with more Avretched in- 
habitants, are all that in some jilaccs have escaped the 
watery destruction; indeed it is surjirising that tlic canal 
itself should have survived the ruin. lioats of some size 
wf're crossing the lake, and smaller boats were passing over 
tiie inundation beyond the canal. The w hole scene, Avhen 
connected Avith its cause, Avas most dreary; boats and corn 
(uuivs ar(‘ the oidy habitations th.'it proinisi'd securilv. 

At tAvo o’clock Ave jiassed the village of ]\laja-khoo, where 
there were several boats building. About dinner-time we 
entered the ju'oviiice of Kiang»-nan. All the trackers Avore 
an nnitiirm, Avhich is an immemorial usage of the province: 
tlu'v Avere in greater numbers, and Averc accompanied by 
<l<‘1achmenls of soldiers, princij)ally armed Avith spears and 
scythes. We continued our jouriu'y all night. The banks 
Avere in places so high that, contrasted a\ ith the siUToimding 
sheet of water, they looked mountainous: these have been 
i'orined by the necessity of suecessiA^ely strengthening the 
banks to resist the Avaters. 

1st of October. — We left Scc-ya-chin, our anchorage, at 
seven o’clock. Sec-ya-chin is a small town, Avith good 
houses. A sheet of Avater near it is called Sec-ya-chin-hoo. 
'file lake ^Vee-chang-hoo commenced soon after Ave cleared 
Scc-ya-chin, and continued the Avhole of this day’s journey. 
'I’lic inundation has probably much extended its ordinary 
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Jiliiits; at. pi cscut they reach to I he base of tlie surrounding 
iuountaiiis. At lialf past ten we pas^ed Slico-wan-c'hin, a 
inilitarv j)ost, Avith sonic Avt'll-built lowers in an inel(»sure. 
'J’ja' laiiJdings surrounding the towers wi'ie, I Avas infunned, 
<]uai(ers tor soldiers. Wh; re-entered the district of Shan- 
lung at breakfast; and our trackers A\ere tlisrobed, their 
clothes being jiaeki.'d up and earrii'd olf bv tlu' soldiers. 
At ek'veu we reached the Slii-lxt'-klio, or cross rivers, Avhere 
the water dj\'ides into four streams or cuts: the. banks on 
our right were cut down to a eoii'diderable dcjilh. I'he 
village ot Shee-san, a I'wv miles Irom this )imelii>ii, is jirettilv 
situated on the side o( a hill, tlu' priiieijial rang(' of hills to 
this ])oiiil being nearlv jiaralld to the canal: i»e.< , howevi'r, 
they ajipear to cross its cour.se. .From two o’clock to si\ a 
causeway of stoiu' formed at intervals the bank on the right : 
no superior pressure ol’wuitcrwas to be observed that re- 
quired this additional force of resislanet'. it is said that 
the Yellow river sometimes overiiows its banks so as to 
mingle its Avaters Avith those of the lake WVe-chaiiL'-hoo ; 
to provide against such an event this sUme embankment 
may have been erected. Itejiairs to the bank were eariying 
on ; the materials w ere earth and the stalks of the kao-leang, 
with Avhich strong abutments, eonlined by piles, were 
formed: the same mode is employed on the lianks of' the 
Yellow river. iMandarins were superintending the work. 
The earth was brought from the opposite banks. In one 
or tw o places the inundation had carried away the piers of 
the floodgates. We anchored at Han-chang-ehuan, our day's 
journey having been seventy lees. 
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2(1 of October. — 'FJjc toun r^xtciKlcd some distance along 
the river, am! contahied several well-built bouses. Near to 
this ])laec a long rang(‘ ol’ picTs, eighteen in number, stretcli- 
iiig aei'o.ss Ibe canal, bv eoniining the waters gives consider- 
able raj)it!ity t<) tbe stream, so as to j('uder the assistance of 
trackers uimecessary. Our boats proca'cd stern tbremost, 
and aie, worked down by cheeking with anchors on eacJi 
sale. 'Phe banks arc high, and covered with shells and other 
materials (iug out from the bed of th(' canal; among them 
r\ere si veral round masses of puddingstone. A cultivated 
plain e\t(mded on both sides to the mountains : much oC 
the ground was in falhnv : buck wheat was the most com- 
mon grain. NV e observed a lew fields of young whi'at. 'Fhe 
Cliinese ai'c very careful m cleansing their land, using lor 
this purpose' harrows of various sizes; one Avas as line as a 
"mall garden-rake. 

^\1 halt' past ('levcn the boats, instead ofjiassing through 
the n'gular floodgate, rijuuded a small island, to aroid the 
violence of the stream through the piv'is, from Avhieh, in 
dropping down, it would imt have been practicable to have 
ke[)t (itrihe boats. 'I'lu' .same mode was repeated three or 
four dltl’crent times during the day. The first floodgate was 
called Leii-Lu-cha. Tiutre is a remarkable peak among the 
raiiiic to the S. K. by which the dirt'ction of the canal might 
readily b(' ascertained : the western range has now become 
very accuratcb defined ; our course has been more to the 
(‘astward. At half past one we reached the junction of two 
streams with the canal, another having previously fallen into 
it this day. Tire irregular rapidity of the stream, and the 
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almost total submersion ol’ tlie ])icrs, arc sufliciciit proofs of 
the violence of the late inundations. AVc arc told that the 
Viceroy Puh is on his way to the frontier, to suptM'intcnd tin* 
repairs that have become necessary. AVe continued our 
journey till eleven o’clock at night, and anchored on this 
side of 'J'a-ur-chuang, having j)robably (juitted Shan-tung 
about half-way of the day’s journey. '^I’he southern part ol 
the jjrovince of Shan-tung has sutl'ered so severely from the 
inundation, that it is iinj)ossible to tbrin a ctn’rect oj)inion 
of the general condition from its present appearance; the 
villages, even where the traces of inundation wru’e not so 
evident, had a poor aj)j)earance, and the inhabitants bore 
evident marks of poverty and distress. Tin' soldiers, how- 
ever, were stout men, and generally taller than those we hail 
before seen. 

3d of October. — Lord Amherst was paid a farewell visit 
this morning by IIo, tlie Poo-chin-tze of Shan-tung : tin* 
intercourse hitherto had been confined to civil nu ssages and 
small presents, and I certainly had ajijuehende'd that the 
compliment ol a visit would not have been paid. JJis man- 
ners Avere e.\trcmely pleasing, and altogether more consonant 
Avith our notions of gentlemanly behaviour than any other 
of our Chinese acrpiaintance. The Poo-chin-tze could not 
be induced to accejit a j)rcsent of glass Avare, Avhich Lord 
Amherst wished to have sent him : liability to misrepre- 
sentation Avas his excuse. 

I must confess that my daily impression is not that of 
the superabundant population assigned by most authors to 
China ; 1 should almost affirm that the population Avas not 
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more than {troportioiialc to Ihe land under cultivation, a 
ratio verv interior to that usual] v assigned. 

'I'he Poo- chin-tze ot' one ol' the divisions of the province 
succeeds llo in the supt'iintendance of the supjdies: his 
name is Clnm, sioniryino: “ arrangement ” a very propel' 
<‘onse(]uence to llo, “ concord. ” His preilccessoi' <>ave him 
a very hi^h character. Ho himself had been, vithin ihi' 
recollection of some of our party, judue at Canton. We 
left 'ra-ur-chuang .soon after hreaklast, ami only travi'lled 
till dinner-time, when we anchored opj^osite an inconsider- 
able village. At. a short distance from 'ra-ur-chuang a cut 
joined the canal. 

'I hi' country lias much improved in ajipcarance, CAhibit- 
iiiii no traces of inundaiion ; and, a.s far as the eye reaches, 

0 well cultivated. The canal has (juitted the ('astern range 
of hills ; and about twelve our course rounded the extremity 

01 the western. A small lake extended in a S. E. direction 
near the anchorage. The stream has been less rapid, and 
we have made more use of trackers. Our small boats cct 
on much faster than the larger, their sculls being sufiicient 
to guide and impel them down the strt'am ; as it is, our 
progress docs not exceed three miles an hour. 

4th of October. — About seven o’clock we passed the 
pmetion of the Shen-ja-kho, relatively a considerable stream. 
At one o’clock we reached Yow-wum, a town with several 
brick houses, situated on the south-wc'stern bank. A small 
stream fell into the canal lu'ar it. Prom the number of boats 
at anchor 1 should suppose Now-wan to be the regular 
station. 'I’he chief 1‘eature of the country has been the 
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frequency ol' clumps of trees. About eioht o’clock we 
reached AVen-ja-kho, Avhere a stream joined the canal, over 
wJiich there was a bridge with stone piers. Near this Avas 
a f('mple, called Koo-ling-tniao, Avith a remarkable screen 
')!' masonry at the entrance. A party of soldiers Averc 
drawn up before a line row ol trees, and the reHection ol 
their lanterns on the AA'ater had a pleasinsr elfect. From the 
crowd of spectators, compared Avith the lateness of the hour, 
the place appeared popidous. VVe j)assed the Loma lake 
during Ihe night, on the south-casle’’n bank. We anchored 
after midnight olf SI oo-ching-hien, distant in land three 
lees, on the Avestern hank. 

.'Mil of October. — There Avcrc but few houses lU'ar our ain- 
chorage, and avc left it at seven o’clock, Avilh a long journey 
before us, if avc make the same stage as the former embassy. 
The embankments on each side are high ; that on the Avest- 
ern bank must be intemU^d to resist any sudden sAvelling of 
the YclloAv riA^er, sejtarated but In' a fmv miles distance; from 
the canal. Some jtart of Ihe country on the right was 
inundated. 

Tlie rcsjiect for the Embassador seems to increase as Ave 
adA'anec to the soutlnvard : 1 have already mentioned tAvo 
Mandarins putting on their dresses eif ceremony to visit 
him, and yesterday a military Maiularin, Avith a red button, 
nupiired from Mr. Morrison the nature of the ceremonies 
that Avere required by his Excellency on the occasion of a 
\iMt ; adding, that he did not kneel to the Viceroy. He 
was. of' course, perfectly satisfied Avhen informed that a btJAv 
AvouUl be sutiiciciit. 
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Al hall pasi ('l('vcn o’clock \\c passed Scao-cpiano-klio, 
a small military j)ost uilli a tloo(li>ate near it. The banks 
ol the canal are there ol’ considerable height, and the 
stream increased in width. In one sj)()t the bank was siip- 
port('d by ropes passed round the layers ol'kao-leang stalks, 
and lastened to a strong stake driven into tin* ground. A 
short distance (rom the canal on the western bank there; is 
a navigable cut, which may be mistaken for the Yellow 
river, tlowing towards the same point, but more to the west- 
ward. The <‘ountry has becji well ('ultivated, and v. cars an 
aj)[)earance of ])ros{)erity, and the Avhole scene has lost that 
aguish aspi'ct belonging to the southern parts ol' Shan-tung. 

^\'e halted late, in the evcjiing at 'J’soiig, or Choong- 
ciiing-chin, and all the boats immediately begaii their j)rc- 
parations lor celebrating the autumnal full moon. JVo- 
visions and wine were as usual placed before the deity, and 
the liliation being made, crackers and burnt j)aper con- 
cluded the. ce.remotiy. 'J’hese sacrific<'s are. followed by a 
least, the votaries jjartaking of the remaining j)rovisions: 
an otl’ering is also made on these occasions to the evil spirit. 

J could not, hoAvever, distinguish any separation in the 
object of their tievotions. Some ceremony of more com- 
plication and importance avouUI seem to have been per- 
formed on shore, as we observed two soldiers returning to 
the guard-house in dresses* studded with brass knobs to 
imitate armour ; they had cuirasses of steel, their helmets 
were also of j)olished steel with inlaid Avork of a darker 

* It will 1)0 licroaflor obsorvod, that this dross and equipment became fre- 
quent. The jackets and helmet are the ancient war habiliments of Chbia. 
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colour: in llicse were fixed plumes two feet long, red and 
brown, the. former hair, as on the Mandarins’ bonnets, anti 
the latter tur: their arms were swords, bows, and arrows, 
the dress was altogether handsome and martial. Choong- 
ching IS meix'ly a villanx' u ith some strong embankments on 
( aeh side. 

(tth of October. — 'I’he baid\s o!' gr<'al height, and tin 
canal about two hundred fe<d vside. At nine the eoursi 
t)f llu' H oang-ho. or Yellow river, was xisible frv)m th«' boats 
to tlu' westward. A river, called the Salt V\ater river, 
flows on the ('astern bank, m a direction nearly parallel to 
the (<mal> twi'lve vv(' ,uii\c'd np jtcisitt' \ ani::*tc*ha'"(*luian* 
the point, of junction with the IJoang-ho. situati'd on tlu 
vv('stern bank of the canal. — 'I’wo o’clock. We Id’t our an- 
chorage to ('ross the river, whicii here flows to the X. le : 
w'e were prevented by the current from crossing directly, 
and as wc approaclu'.d the opposite shore to that which we 
had left, we o[)('ne(l the stri'am llowing in Iroin the lake 
]loong-ls(‘-hoo, up which wi' proceeded through a ]iassa;^e 
or floodgate formc'd by strong abutment s of kao-!cang and 
earth, the wliole held together by rojves lastejied as men- 
tioned yesterday. 

An additional track rope was nuuh' fast to the fon'castle, 
which was hove in by a capstan fixed on the ba)d<, until 
the boat had passed completely through. The current hen- 
in the middle runs at least five miles an hour ; close to tiu' 
bank, however, it is slack w'atcr, if indeed there be not 
slight current in the oj)posite direction. 'J'he water in st - 
v('ral ])laees near the piers is thrown up in whirlpools, and 
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llie (Icbcoiil IS iil)()vc Iwo ioct. 1 cbtiiiKitc the hoadth '^ 
ol llie i)a,s.si<i<. across IVom llie eaual at two-thirds of a inde. 
and that oi the lake stream at hall a mile. \\ (' prueecded 
about two miles u|) the latter to j\Ia-tou, wlu're we aii- 
elior(>d. 'I'liert' is a haiulstuiie looking temj)le ol J(.'d brick, 
l alh'd J’ ung-she<.:-miao, dedieat('d to the (lod of Winds, 
near tins s|»ot. TIk' crossing of the Yellow roer is eon- 
‘•idered a s<'r\iee ol’ dang(M' by the Chinese, aiul I (ai: 
miagiiK' that when tiie several streams meeting at this point 
have beiMi swelled In rain, tlnne may be some gu'und foi 
alarm ; m our instanee tlu* seeiirity was complete. 

Although the jmietion of llu' Yellow river ami canal mav 
not eipial the description of some travellers, it is from the 
e.xpanse of water, and the labour that must have been re- 
ipiired toeonfme the <!ilierent streams nuT'ting her*.', and to 
convert them to the purposes of gciu’ial navigation, an in- 
teresting scene. I’iirors have been attributed to the map of 
the former embassy in the position of the. Yellow river and 
lake stream, which has not been suliieiently separated from 
the former. As far as my own obsei’vativm goes, the po- 
sition, as represtaited in tlu' map aecomjvanying \ anbraam's 
account of the Dutch embassy, is tolerably correct : the 
only error is not placing the strtiam tunfmg oil Irom the 
lake stream sulfu'iently to the southwarrl. 

Kwang having sent a message to Lord Amherst jiroposiug 
a meeting on shore in the juorning; his lordship, in reply, 

* Tlic inissioiuirics stall- the hreadlli to In- tour liuiiitreil aiii! liftv teises, o- 
nine huiulreil ami seveiitv-hve \ arils, something more than hall a mile 
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expresbcd liis midiuess to meet tlic Cluii-rhue it the object 
ot’ the interview were busintis.s, otherwise the want of re- 
ciprocity on his part, in always taking the })lace of honoui 
when liis lordshi]) visited him, compelled him to guard 
against similar occurrences in future, by declining inter- 
views under the circumstances proposetl. This produced 
an explanation from Kwang, who disclaimed any intention 
of pretending to personal superiority : he said that, iu as- 
suming the first place on all public ociaisions, he acted 
from a similar necessity to that which directed J<or(l Am- 
herst's refusal to peiTorm the ko-tou, the jiositive order ot 
his goxt'rmnent. In pro|)osing an interview, his ohiect was 
to induce Lord Amherst to remain in a tent on short* during 
the passage of his boat, through the lock, which was at- 
tended with some danger from the sudden anti ra})itl de- 
scent of the watt;r. Kw'ang pt)intt;d out the tlrawing up ol 
the difli’erent tlivisions of junks tm tin; canal to clear a pas- 
sage for tmr tieet. as an instance of respect not even jjaid to 
Viceroys. He also explained the irregularity that might 
have been noticed in the salutes, observing that they were 
always omitted on tlays marked for mtmrning in the Chinese 
calendar. With respect to his temporary rank, lit' observed, 
that he had declined the visits of some of his most intimate 
friends, as they would have been obliged to kneel in his 
presence, from his holding the high office of Chin-chae. 
'I'he Poo-('hing-tze was to be present at the proposed inter- 
view. Lord Amherst deeming this explanation satisfactory, 
conveyed to Kwang an expression of his willingness to 
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meet liiin ; this was, however, now declined, Kwang al- 
Icgina (hat he should be obliged to visit a temple at sonie 
distance. 

7 th oh October. — Soon alter <laylight we left Ma-toii, and 
about two hundrcil yards trom the anchorage turned to the 
southward, out of the lake stream called tlu‘Tai-ping-ho, the 
current here suddenly becoming in our favour; our eoiirse 
then look a complete circuit, and the boats bronght-to (‘lose 
to the lirsl tloodgate, called Ticn-pa-cha, Avith a small temple 
near it, in iVont of which a tent was er('ct('d, intended for 
Jjord Amherst’s accommodation on shore during the pas- 
sage' <»t the boats. The small lu'ck of land, round Avhieh this 
last navigable stream flows, is intersected by spacious (un- 
bankjiients: in oiu' plac( a basin is fornn^d Avith a hand- 
sonn; sluice, 1 could not trace any specific j)ur]K»se either 
(){' this or ol’ the embankments. I can only c(jnjeeture 
that they are intended to resist llu; sudden discharge of 
Avater from the lake stream and the YelloAv river. If the 
materials have been (which is extremely probable) dug \ip 
from th(' boltoju of the canal, great changes must have been 
made in the level over which it floAvs. 

Lord Amherst Avent on shore after breakliist. and had 
scarcely seatt'd himself Avhen KAvang and the Poo-ching-tze 
entered : it not exactly appearing Avhethcr they jucant to 
sit doAvn, Lord And)ersl j)rivately signified to K’Avang, 
that he Avas ]>re.parcd to allow him the place of honour; 
this decided the Chin-chac, Avho immediately took the 
left of the tAVO centre seats, ami was folloAVcd by the Poo- 
ehing-tijc, Avho evidently wished to get possession of the 
secoiid place. Lord Amherst ha\ing shewed his deter- 
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iniiialioii not to Mil)niit to this |)rcsuiii|)tion, (he Poo-c‘hinu- 
t/i‘ |)rc't('iulocl sudden business and retired. 

'I'lie descent of water through the tloodgale was not h‘s> 
than threi' teid, and was suHiciently precipitous to justifv 
apprehension: the ascent, from tlie us(> of tlie ropes and 
capstan on shore, is so regulated as to l)e ipiite secure. All 
the boats got through salely. the smaller shooting the 
passage, and the larger being cased through by ropi's wound 
on stone columns. 'I’lu' proji’cting blocks of stoni; suj)porting 
the windlass at tin* tleodgate were of pure' graiiile, the first 
that 1 have seen ; tiu' up|>er stones of the pier were of coarse 
black marble: the secoiul lock is a (piarter of a mile from 
the first. Near the village of Koo-kimr a large lrmj)le, 
consisting ol' several buildings, with roofs of yellow tiU's. 
was said to liave been either erected by or dedicated to 
the limpcror’s mother : it was named Ning-iiiang-miao. 

A floodgate looking newly built was observi'd a shoit 
distance from the first lock, with ('inbankments m'ar: no 
water was seen between them. There are so manv banks, 
and apparently navigabh^ cuts in all directions about this 
part of the canal and yesterday’s jounu'v, that it is ev- 
treinely diflicult to form a correct opinion as to their re- 
spective directions. Junks are Irecjuent.ly seen all round at 
opposite points of the compass, and Chinese names and 
descriptions are so inaccurate and various, that f)ersons 
under the most favourable circumstances could scarcely 
arrive at certaijity. 'I’here is nothing striking in the .scenery, 
nor is the ])opulation of the villages as numerous as the 
situation had led me to expect. 

A longer delay than Avas expected having taken place 
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(jctweeii the .second and lliiril flood-g<ites, I availed inyscH' 
ol' the o|)|K)rtiinity to visit tl»c temple of Ning-niang on 
the opj)osite bmik, and I was eerlaiidy well rewarded tor 
iny trouble. Though neither the arehileeture nor the decora- 
tions ditlered I'roin those we had already se('n, the tein()I(; 
Avas in such p(;rli;et rej)air, that it enabled me to llnin a 
good idea of the comparative merits of these* buildings. Jl 
was, as usual, divided into courts, four in number, the two 
inner appropriated to the priests. The first contained two 
sejuare pavilions with richly decorated roofs; on the several 
pinnacles were, small figures of animals: the frieze looked 
like green enamel, and had a very pleasing elli'ct; the tiles 
Avei'f* of brighl yellow. Jn the.se pavilions w(‘re large slabs 
ol black marbh* jiiaced upright on pedestals on which were 
inscriptions*. Clalleries on each side contained the usual 
ligures of civil and military Mandarins. At the very extreme 
of this court was a (‘olossal statue ol' the Dragon King. 
IJaving jiassed through the first court, we entered that con- 
taining the divinity rejiresenting the Emperor’s mother, to 
whom the miao is dedicated ; she was seated with two 
attendants standing near her, a yellow robe w as throw n 
round the body, and on her head was a crown or large 
bonnet: the figure wais richly gilt. I'he cross beams ol'the 
ceiling were decorated with golden dragons on a bright 
blue ground. Round the roofs of the temple were ornanienls 
resembling spears and tridents. A lustre, composed ol'horn 
lanterns and strings of coloured glass beads, hung from the 
centre: two large horn lanterns were on each side of the 

TIu' Slu’c-})ec hci'on* mentioned. 
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nltar, with j)olislie(l metal skrccns lU'ar them, used as rcflec- 
lors to increase the hrilliancv when the wlu»le are liohtcd. 
Ev(‘rv l)art ol' the roof was richly carved and ^ilt, and snr- 
ronnded hv a frieze' vari<'»alcd A\ill) i>;reen, red, and black 
decorations, in lh(' o|)en area of the court, a metal vessel 
sha|H‘d not unlike a Ta or Eaiioda was placed, a\ here incense 
is k('pt burning; the' geengs, elriims, anel eether instruments 
bele)nging te) the tem])le', cenresponeh'd tee the snperieerity t>t 
the' rest e)f the e'elifice. We feennel the. |)rie’sts very well elis- 
jieescd te) eh) the he)ne)urs, and they Ave (C perfectly satisfied 
Avifh an e)frering e)f a dedlar. 

We anehetre'el leer elinner a little beyonel the thirel fle)od- 
gatt'., thre)eigh Avhich the', desevnt was not lt's^ rapiel than the 
first. Some e)f the party whohael A»alk(*,d fre)in the e'ntrane'c 
of the lake stream directly acrejss the ee)nntry e)n Siinelay 
evening, rt3ce)gnizeel the ninncre)us te)mbs near this spot as 
having been the limit e)f tluar Avalk ; the elistane'e tlu'v eiiel 
ne)t suppose to be a mile, from Avhich an estimate may be 
made oi the circuit taken by the canal, and oi’ thediHiculties 
that must have, been iound in directing the course of the 
Aiaters. 'J'wo rivers, or bnmehes of rivers, tloAvmg round 
this isthmus are called the Li-hoand ^'un-ho. Alb'r passing 
lAvo villages, one on each side, avc anchored about one mile 
from 'I’sing-kiang-poo, a distance of tAventy lees from tlve 
fust floodgate. 'J'radition among the Chinese says, that 
ihe^ elloAv river is not to be resisted, and that in main- 
taining this inland navigation they are ('ompelled to humour 
the Avanderings t)f its jtoAverful stream. According to Chinese 
accounts, the canal itself has been the Avork of several ages ; 
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h('C,iui about the (‘hrisliaa (‘ra, it was not {'oni[)Jcto(l until 
the prest'iit dynasty, and rcajuires constant attention to 
maintain it. 

8lli ol Octolier.- 'rsing-kiang-poo, aconsiderable town on 
both sides of the river. We liore. entered, tlirough a ilood- 
gate, what may Ik' ev)usidered the eonlmuation of the canal, 
which assunu-s tlie name of the. Li-kho* or Interior river: it 
flows to the eastward. Tliere was a floodgate at a small angle, 
to the north-westward, nut however apju^aring to lead to 
any other navigation. 'The town contains many temples 
and good houses, and the view Irom the ].)iei was not unin- 
teresting. A bridge was visible, in th(‘ distance. The 
number of Mandarins in attendance upon ihe jirogress of 
the embassy has much increased, and the circumstance may 
fairly be attributed to a !te» disposition in the local au- 
thorities. Near the town there was much stagnant water 
with strong embankments. Population, which during our 
journey through the southern jiart of Shari-tung and com- 
mencement of Kiang-naii had !<.'st its overflowing aspect, 
now le-assumes its former character, but certainly not 
to the excess wliieh we were taught to expect. A military 
Alandarin observed that in times of peace the sujiply of food 
became scanty, and that wars were absolutely necessary t(.> 
maintain the proportion between the suptrly and the con- 
sumers. It is something singular to meet a disciple of 
Malthus on the Imperial canal ! 

'['he (‘ountry, though p(‘rfecfly flat between 'Psing-kiang- 
poo and Ilwooee-gan-foo, is not unpleasing to the eye, 

* Tilts syUabli' signiiyin" river would lie iiiort accuratdy wrilton Jto: tlie iii.wr- 
lioii oi'a k arisiss from the strong aspiration of tho inilial //. 
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iVoin its hcing well fultivutod and partially wooded. The 
stream is with »is, hut our progress is but slow, the wind 
being contrary ; the larger boats have been lashed togc'ther, 
and are dragged broadside to the stream. At twelve we 
passed a building with a wooden ])ortico in front, said to 
be the ofbee and dwelling oi' the Chin-ehae (Imperial Com- 
missioner) charged with the collection ot t lu' customs; we 
here entert'd the district of Ilwot)ee-gan-lbo. 'The course 
of the canal* liom the last floodgate to Khoo-choo-ya, thr- 
principal suburb of irwooee-gan-loo, is nearly straight. 
These cities are said to be joined, and in places we f)bserv('d 
:i triple wall. 'J'he cit y stands on the eastern bank, and 
occupies a large area, in which are inchuh'd gardens 
and cultivated grounds; within the first wall tljcre was 
either a w^ct ditch or a swamp; the tower over oJie of the 
gates was ol' such solid masonry that it would allow cannon 
to be movmted ; this is the first 1 have seen of suflicienl 
strength for that purj)ose. Crowds of spectators gave an 
idea of the population, e<pial if not superior to 'J'ien-sing. 
The pagoda of Hwoo<x-gan-foo, lirst visible on our right, is 
of five stories, and very inferior as an object either to that of 
Lin-tsin-chow or Tong-chow; its bast; was out of proportion 
to its height. VVe passed some saltj- boats of rather a dif- 
ferent construction : tht'ir sterns Avere less elevated, and 

* ])n llaltlf states that tlie priiuipal Avorks o(‘ the canal arc near llwooce- 
«ian-i(M)t() ^Liard against tlic violence of the YelJo^v river and llw(K)ee-ho, pro- 
bably alnuit 'rsiang-kian^-|XM). 

'f The inono]ioly of sjilt, as in India, forms a branch of i\w public revenue. I 
helieve an instance is scarcely to be found where a (les}K)tic government luis 
failed to uioiio|)olize this article of universal eonsuin])tion ; the return is eertain, 
illliough the burden j>resses most lua\i]y ou the |>oor. 
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they seemed altogether more built for freight than aceom- 
inodation. 'Hir largest dock-yard, I have yet seen, is in the 
vicinity of this city, Avheic several boats Avere building. 1’he 
bank on th(‘ left hand Avas high, Avith a good spacious road. 
Military posts arc at much shorter intervals, but built of 
very inferior materials. A Avooden look-out house is an- 
nexed to some. SAvamps extend on both sides tor some 
distance. Judging from the eyi;, 1 sliould say that the 
canal Avas much above tlie eastern bank. Indeed, in any 
sudden inundation, the suburbs of lluooix'-gan-foo, if not 
tlie city itsiJf, Avould incur much danger of biang over- 
Avhelmed. 

KAvang has become most active in Ins apologic's : lie has 
ihought lit to send excuses tor the Avant of 1*y-loos at our 
anchorage last night, winch arose from tlie Avind liaving 
prcventixl us from reaching our destinatioii, forty lees in 
advance. The distance from llAvooee-gan-foo to Pao-ying- 
liien is eighty lees. 

pth ol October. — No change in tlu; ap()earance of the 
country. About breakfast-time Ave reached Pao-ying-hien, 
a Availed toAvn on our left: it is of considerable extent, but 
the temples and publi(“ buildings seemed old and out of 
repair. The canal Avas at the same level as some of the 
houses, Avitliout, however, presenting so much appearance 
of danger as at HAvooee-gan-foo. A lake is visible from 
hence, Avhich bears difl'erent names; the first part called 
Pa-ying-hoo, aftei’Avards Ne-quang-hoo, and latterly Kou- 
yoo-hoo. At nine avc passed a double floodgate, by Avhich 
the Avater rushed from the canal into the lake. On the right 
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bank, lor tlx' first time since leaving the iimncdiate vicinity 
of Tniig-koo, was a tract of uncultivatctl ground, abandoned 
to ruslics and hriars. 1 must (“onfess that my eye Avas 
gratified Avith tliis unaltered patch of nature; for days no- 
thing, to use a common Irislicism, has been left alone.- 
Onc o’clock. We passed the village of Fan-shwuv : some 
rice grounds i\ear the canal, which is here narrow, the 
banks straight, and ])arlially faced with stone. We dined 
at tiie village of Show-kwuy, the lake here taking the name 
of Pe-kwang-hoo. 

Just heforc dinner we had an opportunit}' of seeing the 
fishing bii’ds, called yu-ying, fish vulture, or vu-ye, fish bird. 
Several of these birds are placed on })erches in each boat, 
and dn)|)j)ed into the water from poles; the birds dive 
naturally for the fish, and arc traiiuul to bring them to the 
boat. I observed one with a stitf collar roun<l its throat to 
pr(!venl its swallowing the fish ; they seem to be madci to 
dive by striking the pole into the, water; they were of 
the si/e of ATusc<^vy ducks, and resc'inblcd the booby bird 
in ap])earance, particularly the beak.- Jjate at night. The 
bank was supported by strong beams. The guard-houses 
have, this day’s journey, giveti an idea of better accommoda- 
tion to their inmates. We continued our journey all night, 
and passed Kou-yoo ; the bank towards the lake, m en when 
of considerable breadth, still being uncultivated, the few 
who were awake described a j)agoda and other buildings at 
Kou-yoo. 

10th of October. — The lake still on our right. Aftci’ 
breakfast the*, terra firma was merely the bank, the rest of 
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the country covered with water ; facings of stone arc still 
frequent. At twelve o’clock we reached 8hou-poo, a long 
straggling hamlet , j)art of which, from the white-washed 
hous('s of two stories, and the chimneys, reminded many of 
Euro|)ean towns, ’fhe hanks were here steep, the canal 
being accessible lyy flights of stone ste])s. — Three o’clock. 
We ])assed ^^y-ya-poo, twenty lees from Yang-ehoo-foo, to 
whi(‘h w(' are all looking as a halting place, and as atfording 
an opportunity of making purchase's. Near Shou-poo we 
passed a long wooden bridge thrown over three streams, 
tributaries to the Yang-tse-kiang. During dinner wc ob- 
served a stone bridge on our right. 

.\t seven o’clock we reached the suburb of Vang-choo-f<>o, 
and h^arnt, with much disappointment, I'rom our boatmeu, 
that it was Kwang-ta-jin .n intention to carry us twenty lees 
beyond the cit y, w here our new boats were ready to receive 
us ; the darkness jiievented us from forming any idea of 
the city. We were jiearly an liour in passing the .vail 
facing the canal, which ditl not appear of any great height: 
the principal buildings to be remarked at that hour were 
the house of the Hoppo, or collector of customs, and a 
building supported by numerous pillars, brilliantly illumi- 
nated ; there w ere some Py-loos, not, how ever, to be clearly 
made out at this hour. 'J'he houses in the suburbs were of 
two stories with chimneys, become common in this part of 
the province. The canal .seemed to me to be carried round 
the tow n, which must be nearly insulated ; on the opposite 
bank stands the tower or pagoda of Yang-choo-foo, of seven 
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stories, and of nearly the same [noportions as that of Lin- 
tsin : the canal widened considerably after leaving this 
tower. 

11th of October. — After travelling nearly all night, we 
anchored at Kao-ining-sze, opposite a tein])le and tower 
under the special protection of the Emperor. Tw o hundred 
priests are maintained on the establishment, and the annual 
charge on the lm})erial treasury is ten thousand dollars. 
The tem[)le is dedicated to Fo*, of whom there were three 
colossal figures scaled, rejue.scnting the gotl in his trine 
manifestation. The present Fo occupied tlu; centre; his 
head-dress was a turban, ditferent in that from the other 
tw'o, who wore something like crowns; immediately before 
the figure was placed a tablet, bearing an inscription [iruy- 
ing for the eternity of the Faiijieror’s ha|)piness. The general 
plan of this temple was like that ol’ Kiiig-niang-iniao, on a 
larger scale, but comparatively inuch out of re[)air. We 
were courteously received by the high priest, whose, silken 
robe, cap, and rosary, reminded us of the priests of the 
Catholic religion ; wdien sijuatted on a chair, he, to me, 
much resembled the figure, at pel if, of the deity he wor- 
shipped. Refreshments were handed to us, among which 
there was nothing remarkable but some yellow' balls, with 
a small preserved fruit inside, sufiposcd to possess, when 
given by the priests, a peculiar virtue. 

* Fo is iiMiiillv rcpri’sentc'd as cxlrcitifb fat; this may cillirr arise' fioni cor- 
|)iiU'iuy bciiiff consiitlcrt'd a Iwauty by the ('hineso, or liom ft)e Iradjlion of fiis 
enormous size having n‘(|iiircd his being cut out of his mother’s woiiil). 
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'I'liis temple ih very uneient, uiid has, till lately, received 
constant hencl'aclions* from the present dynasty. 'I'he- steps 
ot the diiferent temj)lcs were compost'd of a coarse s]>ecios 
of marble. A small brass figure, representing an old man 
emaciated in his appearance, Avas explained to us, as a 
representation of the Western h'o, after his seclusion in a 
mountain. This figure bore evident marks of its connexion 
Avith India. #l’he apartments of the priests were clean and 
comfortable. In defiance of the apprehensions expre.ssed 
fur our safety, Ave ascended the tower : it is of seven stories, 
and the jiroportions disagreeable to the eye, the height not 
btnng suflicient for the base ; each side Avas thirty feet. Any 
inconvenience or danger in the ascent Avas amply repaid by 
the view': it might be considered a fair specimen of Chinese 
scenery. The country, tlumgli partially irrigated, still gave 
an idea of luxuriant cultivation ; the fields interspersed Avith 
woods and clumps of trees, the course of the canal, its 
tliffcrent branches, the Yang-tse-kiang backed by a range 
of picturesque mountains, three; towers in striking situa- 
tions, the one that of Y^ung-choo, the other on the celebrated 
rock of Kin-shan, situated in the riA^er, together with the 
garden of the temple, laid out in the Chinese style with 
artificial rocks, were embraced by the eye from different 
points ; and the boats, Avith their busy inhabitants, gay 


* As llicre is no religious establishment in (^hina maintained by the jmblic 
revenue, the temples and priests are chiefly supjwrted by voluntary contributions 
of their resfK*ctive seet.s : in the diminution of maintenance const'tpient upon con- 
verting to Christianity, may be found the cause of the inveterate hostility mani- 
festeil by the Hoshiings to the Missionaries. 
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flags, and the unuu rous spectators, gave great lile to tin 
scene immediately under us. 

Jn the evening Lord Amherst had a visit IVoin Kwang ; 
liis object was to ascertain when we should luive completed 
our transshipment, and, if possible, to effect our departure 
to-monow : from this attem])t, however, he was obliged to 
desist. Some observations on his change of cap gave him 
an opportunity of conveying to us an idea dl* his elevated 
situation as Chiii-t.hae. lie informed us, that before his 
arrival at Yang-choo-foo, all the Mam^arins of the city had 
put on their winter caps, but on perceiving that he still 
retained his summer cap, they resumed theirs : on observing 
this, he had, from courtesy, hastened to put on his winter 
cap. It seems, that the time of changing the cap's in each 
district is determined by the principal personage. At Pekin 
the Emperor regulates, and throughout the Empire his 
representatives. 

Mr. Morrison endeavoured, about this time, to collect 
some information resjiecting the Jews in Honan, from a 
Mahometan, the only person whom he had met with ac- 
quainted with their existence. J’hc man’s knowledge was 
so confined, that he threw little light upon their actual 
condition. Their numbers are much diminished. Pere 
Jozane, in 1704, describes them as paying the usual Chinese 
honours to the temple of Confucius, the tombs of their 
ancestors, and to the tablet of the Emperor. Their books 
did not reacli loiver than the Pentateuch ; they were, how- 
ever, acquainted with the names of David, Solomon, Eze- 
kiel, and Jesus, the Son of Sirach. Their entrance into 
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China took [)lare ubout two hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

12tli of Oc tober. — 1 visited a temple near our anchorage, 
coniHJCted with a small tank, in which are some sacred 
fish : this water is also said to be infested with evil spirits ; 
and whatever support the temple receives from donations 
is probably derived from the credulity of the neighbour- 
hood upon this point. The priests offered for sale a small 
pamphlet, explanatory of certain religious terms. It was 
remarked by some, that the priests had all an idiotic ex- 
pri;ssion of countenance* ; to me it .seemed rather the con- 
sciousness of belonging to a degraded profession. 

Jn the course of a ramble through the rice fields, I en- 
tered the house of a mill r, attracted by the noise of his 
machinerj^ ; this consisted of a husking mill : the mill-stcjnes 
were placed obliquely ; the surfaces of both had been jagged, 
and the upper o'lC was c;yliudrical. I’liere was a wheel for 
cleaning the grain, and some fans for winnowing. The 
miller insisted on my drinking tea, and had the honest 
heartiness of manner belonging to an English farmer. On 
my way back to the boats I stopped at one of the dykes 
to observe a man in a wicker basket, gathering the seed of 
the water lily, which is eaten, both raw and boiled, by the 
Chinese : he used his hands as paddles ; and as the basket 
was shajied not very unlike a junk, he made tolerable wa^ 

* The priests are taken from the very lowest classes, and it is scarcely possible 
to conceive a Imly more degraded, and, indeed, more deserving of degradation. 
In their indifference to all the decencies of religion, contrasted with the multitude 
of tlieir temples and idols, th(^ Chinese exhibit a striking peculiarity of national 
character. 



through the water. Machinerv is universally employed 
here to irrigate the rice fields, consisting of a large horizon- 
tal wheel Avith projecting handles, serving as cogs, to Avhicli 
the power is applied ; to this Avheel an axle is fixed, Avith 
tAvo small Avheels at each end, the one Avith trundles catcli- 
jDg in the cogs of the larger Avheel, and the other Avilh cogs 
attached to it. The remaining division of the machine is 
the trough and wooden chain, Avith flat, boards at intervals ; 
this trough is placed at a certain angle in the Avater, and 
has a small cogged wheel fixed to its extremity, corresjamd- 
ing to that at the end of the axle : the Avater is successively 
raised through each interval, and finally dischargxal from the 
t'levation of the ground upon Avhich the larger wheel is 
placed. 

13th of October. — Notwithstanding the hue and cry that 
Avas set up in consequence of tAvo of the party proceeding 
as far on the road to Yang-choo-foo as the J\)o]in-tze-miao, 
1 effected a visit to the same place, in defiance of tAventy 
soldiers : a little stratagem was m^ccssary to conceal my in- 
tention, and this Avas found in making sundry marches and 
countermarches through the rice grounds, so that it Avas 
impossible for them on my setting out to determine the 
exact direction of my ramble. The temple was in good 
repair, and has a large monastery attached to it. Tin 
priest readily conducted us through the building. Judging 
from the size of the hall, and the kitchen utensils, I should 
suppose the inmates to be A^ery numerous. The idols Avere 
more colossal than any I had yet seen : here there Avas ju) 
<lifl’erence in the head-dress of the three Fo's. In an inner 
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temple 1 saw a figure of an emaciated old man, whom the' 
piiests sail! represented one of their order who had been 
canomzed. Near the entrance there was a bamboo grove. 
I should imagine, from having/lately remarked these groves 
near the temples, that some sacred character belongs to 
tiiein. 

Women aie employed in the liarvest, ])articularly reaping 
the rice. The small town near the anchorage consists prin- 
cipally of houses of entertainment, which just now are 
crowded with \'isitt)rs from Yang-choo,' attracted by the 
lialting of lh(' foreign wild beasts aiul their conductors. A 
report is in circulation of an additional edict, declaring the 
Avishes of the Emperor to treat the cmbas.sy on its return 
Avith every respect and attention. The governor of the city, 
who has had the superin lendance of the transshipment, has 
bceii remarkably kind and attentive, and ihcAved every dis- 
position to supply horses and facilitate any excursion we 
n)ight have contemplated ; the inHexible jealousy ofKwang, 
under pretext of anxiety for our safety, rendered his kindness 
ineffectual. 

14th of October. — Wc left Kao-ining-tzc during the night, 
and steered due south. The Avind Avas high, and the boats 
lay ijver very much ; they are of a more ship-like consti uc- 
tion than the last, being narroAver, and not so loaded Avith 
upper Avoiks ; the accommodation is nearly the same, con- 
sisting of tAvo large cabins ; they have tAvo masts ; their sails 
of great height, compared to their width. 

Wc first stopped opposite the gardens of Woo-yuen, 
Avhich, after a little hesitation on the part of the Mandarins, 
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Ave were alloAAcd to A isil. Although now much ucglected, 
they Avere interesting as a sjH'ciiucn ot Chinese gardening. 
The Chinese are certaiiily good imitators of nature, and 
tiieir piles of rocks are not liable to the same ridicule as 
some modern Gothic ruins in England ; indeed they are 
Avorks of art on so great a scale that they may well bear a 
rivalship with the original. The buildings are spread ovei 
the grounds without any attention to effect being jjioduced 
by their exterior, unconnected Avith the scenery ; the object 
seems to be to furnish pretexts for cveursious A\ithin the 
inclosure, Jtvhich is so di.^posed as to appear more extensive 
than it really is. Much labour has been expended upon 
the walks, Avhich in places resembled mosaic. These gar- 
dens Avere a favourite resort of Kien-lung, Avhose dining- 
room and study were shewn to us ; in the latter Avas a black 
marble slab, with a poem inscribed upon it, con)poscd by 
his Majesty in praise of the garden. 'I’he characters were 
particularly well executed. The trees in the garden Avere 
chiefly the olea fragrans, and some planes. 

We continued our journey after breakfast till we reached 
KAva-choo, Avhere we anchored, it not being practicable 
to proceed on the Yang-tse-kiang till the Avind becomes 
favourable. The great object of attraction in the neigh- 
bourhood is theKin-shan, or golden mountain, insulated in 
the river. There is a tower and other buildings on the island. 
The situation at the entrance of the bay, where stands the 
town of Clnng-kiang-shien, renders it a very striking object. 
There were some tents or buildings on a neighbouring 
mountain, said to be quarters for Tartar soldiers. Ranges 
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of granitic mountains stretch ncarlj' from the head of the 
bay, as far as the eye. cjm rejich along. The Yang-tse-kiang 
here much surpassing the Yellow river in the expanse oi its 
waters. A picturesque rock near Kin-shan is called tin* 
Yiu-shan, or silver mountain. The absurd jealousy and 
unaccommodating disposition of the Chin-chae have decided 
against our visiting these islands : they are fortunately so 
near that it has been impossible for him to deprive us of the 
contemplation of this truly beautiful scene : the distance 
from the bank to the island is not more than half a mile. 
Two ngvigable cuts branch off fiom the Yang-tse-kiang 
and join at Nan-kin. The course to Sou-choo-foo is pro- 
bably through the mountains Ibrming the bay. 

A sh(»rt ramble this day in the suburbs has surprised me, 
by the extent of the cil} , which, from the state of the walls, 
and the general air ol desolation on the opposite side, I had 
supposed to be almost deserted. 

loth of October. — 1 crossed the canal to-day, and had a 
long ramble through the fields, to the great annoyance or 
the attending soldiers. We endeavoured in vain to persuade 
some Mandarins at a military post on the bank of the Yang- 
Ise-kiang to procure us a boat to cross over to the island : 
their orders were too positi^'e, and the request excited so 
much suspicion as to induce one of them to follow us the 
rest of our walk. 

The continuance of the unfavourable wind has called 
forth the devotion of the Chinese, who have been busy in 
the propitiatory sacrifices at the temples of the deity pre- 
siding over the winds and sea, near our anchorage; the 
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latter has froqucjitly sometliiug like a junk iii his hand. 
Chinese nnihology depends j>o innch upon mere locality, 
that il is not easy to combine the difl'erent objects ol' Avor- 
ship into any general system, that might in its exposition 
embrace them all. Tiiey have imported Budhism, with its 
Shanscrit terms, from India, without, however, 1 believe, 
cither understanding their meaning, or the principles of the 
belief. 

l6th of Octobtw. — By crossing tlu'. bianch of the canal 
near a bridge above our anchorage, j got within the walls 
of the city of Kwa-chou, which contains several streets well 
inhabit(^d, and furnish<'d Avith numerous shops: the city is 
intersected and partially insulated by a canal* passing 
under the wails, over Avhich bridges of a single arch are 
throAvn; these, with the exception of one, are of stone: the 
sides of some were adorned Avith tolerable sculptures. Kavu- 
choo has every appearance of having been a place of im- 
portance, and is still very interesting from a picturesque 
blending of complete desolation with bustling activity. A 
large portion of the giound Avithin the walls is covered Avith 
tombs ; indeed the immediate vicinity of this city is re- 
markable for the frequency of burying grounds with groves 
of the arbor vitae -f- tree near them. We were particularly 
struck in the city Avith the good complexions of the Avomen, 
and their approach to our notions of beauty. Ours is, 
however, but a hasty glimpse of their charms, as the sol- 

* This canal was cut to facilitate the Emperor Kang-hi’s communication with 
the Kin-shan, or Golden island. 

t Thuja Orientaiis. 
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Hiers arc most active in enforcing the imperial edict lui 
their seclusion from the eyes ol' strangers. 

The rre{|iienl allusion made by the ]\[andarins in con- 
versation with Mr. Morrison to the laU; favourable edict 
issued by the JimpiM'or respecting tlu' treatment of the 
embassy, and their unanimous exjiression of n'.gret at the 
nudden dismissal from Yuen-min-vuen, has sui><>esled the 
idea of Lord Amherst addressing the Emperor, both to 
renew the direct intercourse with the Chinese government, 
and to propose the acci'ptance on his part of the remaining 
fu’csents. In my o[)inion the measure is extremely ques- 
tionable: the capricious violence of the Emperor’s (diaracter 
led to our sudden dismissal, possibly under a partial misun- 
derstanding ; his cooler redection has produced an account 
of the transaction, CACuipating both himself and the Em- 
bassador; this has been followed by edicts, directing the 
observance of the dues of hospitality to the embassy during 
its progress through the Chinese dominions; none of these 
documents, however, have !)een officially communicated, 
nor has any explanation, much less apology, been made for 
the flagrant insult otl’ered to the Embassador. I would ask, 
therefore, is the address inb'nded to deprecate the conse- 
quenccfi of any latent resentment in the Emperor’s mind.? 
’I’he existence of such a feeling lam inclined to doubt; but 
even admitting it, 4 still should consider the propo.sed mea- 
sure impolitic, as totally inconsistent with the tone hitherto 
assumed, and ill calculated, from its submissive character, 
to inoduce the desired effect upon the ignorant arrogance 
of capricious despotism. Or is the address meant to en- 
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courage the disposition to repair the wrong committed? 
That disposition has manifested itself under the operation 
of silence on our part, a silence which, Avhilc it was free 
from the imputation of being vindictive, was still likely to 
keep the apprehension of the Chinese government alive to 
the possible effects of British resentment, at the public re- 
jection of a compliinentory embassy : remove the appre- 
hension, and the disposition to reparation may probably 
cease. The consent to excliange the few presents at J’ong- 
choo was, 1 think, enough for conciliation ; any thing further, 
Avith ungenerous minus, might be mistaken for abject sub- 
mission, if not for positive alarm. Should the address be 
unnoticed, or should the proposed acceptance of presents 
be rejected, the ground ol' dignified silence under unpro- 
voked injury would have been lost, the regret of the Em- 
peror for his conduct would have been removed, and an 
example would be furnished of the I’acility with which the 
English are satisfied, for the most serious affront oflered to 
their nation in the person of his Majesty’s Embassador. 

17th of October. — The wind still continues unfavourable, 
and here we must remain, not as much to our dissatisfaction 
as to Kwang’s : if the report of the Viceroy waiting for us 
on the other side be correct, his patience must be nearly 
exhausted. Another ramble through the city has been my 
occupation. I could not succeed in fixing upon any article 
to purchase as a remembrance of Kwa-choo. 

Wang, the principal military Mandarin in attendance, 
having learnt that Lord Amherst wished to see the Chinese 
archers exercise, ordered a few of them out for his inspection. 
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They shot tolerably well at a target, about l.he licight of a 
man, using innch gravity and ceremony in handling their 
bow and arrow ; the distance was forty yards. This was 
followed by a few matchlock-men, who kept up a running 
fire, round a man, upon wdiom they wheeled and advanced 
as the pivot. The movements resembled those of light 
troops, and were not ill executed : they loaded and fired 
quicker, and with more precision, than was expected from 
their unmilitary appearance in line. All these evolutions 
were performed to the beat of a drum. It is not unusual 
at the military j)osts to have the places where each file is 
to stand chalked, to secure their keeping c(j[ual disUinces. 

Our intercourse with the Mandarins, particularly in ex- 
changing presents, lias become more frequent ; all below the 
principal shew no hesitation in accepting whatever is offered 
to them, a matter of no ordinary gratification to persons in 
our forlorn situation. Complaints have been made of a 
trifling dispute between one of the attendants and a Chinese, 
probably without much foundation. Wang and the treasurer 
had some altercation on the subject ; the latter asserting that 
the soldiers who accompany us on our excursions frequently 
promoted the ill treatment of the inhabitants. There cer- 
tainly arc grounds of complaint against the Chinese soldiers, 
whom I have myself observed in more than one instance 
availing themselves of their situation to plunder the pea- 
sants. With reference to the proposed address to the Em- 
peror, fl lad forgotten to mention, that a report has been 
received of an intended communication from the court on 
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our arrival at Canton. Should this be the case, any addres- 
at present would certainly be premature. 

18 th of Octofc^. — We walked roynd the town, tlie jea- 
lousy of the Cliiiiese havipg^tjiis day barred the entrance. 
The guards on all the points Iiave been increased, probably 
in confeequcnc^ disturbance of yesterday. 

'J’he scenery environs towards the Yang- 
tse-keang is ph^turesque. Kwa-choo stands on an island, 
from which I heard that the name is derived : ami iln cir- 
cuit of the walls is from four to six miles : in sonic Chinese 
books it is called a Foo. I observed in the coui sc' of my 
walk several priests with black trencher ca])s, Tlierc is cer- 
tainly a most striking rcsembl^ce between tlie ecclesiastic- 
garb here and in catholic countries. 
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N I ^ ( TEENTu of October. — -Wfe Ifeftour aucljprage at da\- 
light, ihoiioh tlic wind still continues unfavourable. With 
poles :ni(l swe eps they succeeded in getting the boats round 
the point, and launching us into the Yang-ts||-kcang. About 
nine we passed an island, and kept close to the left bapK. 
covered with high rushes. At twelve the river was divided 
into two branches; w(' lollowed the smaller, called Quang- 
jee-keang : a village on the bank, called also Quang-jee. 
At live we saw the tower of J-tching-shien. We afterwards 
passed some junks pf peculiar construction, the sterns being 
thirty feet high, and the bows about 1 en feet lower ; there 
were ladders to assist the crew in ascending and descending. 
These vessels are used for convc\ing salt, and the object of 
the great height in the stern seems to 1 k‘ to keep the salt 
above the water-mark, and at the bow to assist the men in 
poling. 'I’he range of mountains, alread}' mentioned, has 
continued along the course of the rivpr on the soutliern or 
light bank. Our general course to-day has been W.S. W. 

'iOth of October, — W e anchored at eight o'clock yesterday 
(\ening, and proceeded at daylight %long the suburb of 
^-eh ng-shi('n, containing substantial white-washed hotrses 
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tlie long islancl’still on our left. On this islaiul, opposite 
to the town, were some extensive gardens belonging to a 
rich salt merchant. At half [)ast nine, we passed a canal 
(>; branch on the left, called Chah-kho, and soon after an- 
c luwed near a small island situated at the termination o( 
tiie larger: here we were informed we should remain until 
the wind proved favourable, so that our moving was only a 
tiesperate effort to free the remains of Kwa-choo from such 
troublesome visitors. Our journey yesterday was sixteen 
miles, and efh'Cted with great labour so the crews and the 
low trackers attached to the boats. 

The edict* respecting the treatment of the embassy was 
this day communicated, through a private channel, to Mr. 
Morrison ; this document, though, according to Chinese 
notions, it may be considered favourable, carries with it 
such absurd pretensions of superiority, and marks such tin 
utter indifference to the real rank and character of the 
embassy, that it requires to be actually in China, not to 
view it as an additional insult. It commences by an ex- 
planation of the occurrences at Vucn-min-yueri, not so satis- 
factory as that in the Pekin Gazette, but upon the same 
principles. It is attributed to the absence of our dresses of 
ceremony, and to Ho not making known the circumstances 
which produced the deficiency in the equipment. The al- 
leged sickness is stated to be a pretext. It then adverts to 
the exchange of presents at Tong-chow, attributing it to the 
Emperor’s reluctance altogether to refuse our expression 
of devotedness. I’he exchange itself is described as 


* Vuk‘ Appendix, No. 8. 
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“ giving much and receiving little." An allusion is made 
to the Embassador’s gratitude on the occasion, and to Ills 
expressions of lear and repentance. The treatment oi'tln- 
cml)assy is ordered to be free from insult and contempt, 
and suitable to a foreign embassy. Precautions are, how- 
ever, directed to be used to prevent any landing to cause 
disturbaiuc. The general character of this treatment i‘^ 
represented as an union of soothing and controlling, cal- 
culated to produce awe and gratitude in the persons com- 
posing the embassy. From a remark respecting the Em- 
bassador’s peaceable conduct through Chce-le, it may be 
considered that this edict Avas issued subsequent to Chang’s 
report. If any doubts remained as to the im])olicy of ad- 
dressing the Emperor, this edict must have removed them, 
as neither honour noi advantage can be gained by the 
receipt of edicts couched in such language; and it would 
be futile to expect any otlicr, oven Avlien directly addressed 
to the Embassador. 

On re-entering the main stream, the distance from bank 
to bank could not be less than three quarters of a mile. 
We sailed Avith a line breeae, and the number of boats scat- 
tered over the river, whose Avaters almost (()rmed Avaves, 
rendered the scene very striking ; the junks lay over so 
much, that it required but little clfort of imagination to 
fancy ourselves at sea : the river Avidened as we ativanced to 
one mile and a hall. — At live. SaAV on a mountain the 
Pauo-ta, or toAver of LeAv-kt)-shien, on the right bank, 
tlistant four miles ; and shortly after passed a navigable 
branch, called the Tai-ho, leading to the toAvn Avhere the 
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tower ib ^tlUftteci ; on the opposite bank another hill, with a 
temple dedicated to Kwan-yin, Avas visible, near which we 
are to anchor. 

'21st ot October. — We bound ourselves in the morninu oil 
the rock Pa-tou-shan, a short distani'c in advance ot Kwan- 
\in-imm; the river is here again divided by an islaml, and 
we seein nearly at the termination of the range ol moun- 
tains. The rock ol Pa-tou-shan is \erv remarkable, as 
being a large mass of pudding-stone, the base a liiabh 
sand-stone, in w'hicli lumps of (juai t/ and (Uher stones arc 
embedded; it is in a rapitl slate of disintegration. 'I'liere is 
another rock at a short distance, called ^ en-tze-shan, oi 
the Swallow-hill, forming an abrupt bank to tile ri\er ; tin 
strata were vertical, but as 1 did not land, I do not pretr nd 
to say what may be its composition. The \T‘n-tzc was 
covered Avith prolusion of lichens, and exhibitcil cipadl} 
strong marks ol rapitl and progressive disintegration. YTai- 
tze-shan was, as A\e afterwards learnt, the favourite resort ol 
Kang-hi and of Kien-lung. 

A communication was received early in the morning, re- 
tpicsting that the persons composing the embassy Avould 
not intlulgc in their usual excursions, as the Viceroy of the 
province was hourly expected to pay the Chin-chae a visit. 
'I'he retjuest Avas attended to, for a refusal, however jus- 
tiliable, could only have led to unpleasant consequences. 
As, however, 1 had liirtunately set out on my rambles 
before the notification wras made, 1 had thereby an op- 
portunity of seeing the meeting between the Chin-chae and 
the Viceroy, interesting from its having been looked for- 
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ward to as tlui test of Kwang’s assertions respecting tlie 
superiority of !iis station as Cliin-cliae; the event certainly 
proved the tmth of his statement. The ^Viceroy came in 
Ixis robes of ceiemony, and was received by Kwang in liis 
travelling dress ; the Chin-chae scarcely went further from 
his boat to meet him than when visited by Lord Amherst. 
Tiiey both stooped, almost kneeling, and the Viceroy re- 
(used to precede Kwang in entering the boat ; there could be 
no doubt that the Viceroy considered Kwang as his superior 
in office for the time. The Viceroy sent presents of pro- 
visions, and made some difficulty in accepting the dried 
fruits olVered in return. Lord Amherst sent his card to the 
Viccioy, which was immediately returned in conformity 
with Chinese jxoliteness, which means thereby to convey, 
that the person who receives the curd is not of sufficient 
rank to retain it. 

His Excellency, as a sort of counterpoise to the parading 
backwards and forwards of the Mandarins in their dicsses 
of ceremony, on the. occasion of the arrival of the Viceroy, 
and his meeting with the Cljin-cbae, wlii’e no notice was 
taken of the embassy, ordered the guard and band to be 
drawn up for the purpose of inspection. A sensation was 
evidently excited, and the general, Wang, hastened to the 
parade as if to make a reconnoissance ; this completed^ he 
retired. Our departure was probably hastened by the ex- 
hibition, for, on Lord Amhei'sCs returning to his boat, the 
hoos were struck, a signal for unmooring. The Viceroy 
sent a njessage to say, that he was at the moment setting 
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out to j)ay his respect to Lord Ainliersl, but that he must 
now (Icier his visit till the next anchorage. 

A stone tablet, erected at the toot of the Pa-tou-shan, 
bears an inseriplion, dated the 7th year of Kien-liing, re- 
commending all boats to aiu hor there at night, as there arc 
rocks in this part of the river, rendering the passage ex- 
tremely dangerous. On a face of this rock there is another 
inscription, painted in large letters, announcing that shani- 
shoo and fruits are sold there. 

lA;aving the anchorage, at half past twelve, we kej)t near 
the bank on our h'ft. Prom the niinetl temple on the 
abrupt rock already mentioned the cit y of ISankin is pro- 
bably visible. Near this rock there was a building sup- 
ported on pillars, ^prettily situated on a ragged pro'griion; 
the whole country, from the various elevation ol’ the lower 
hills, all well wooded, and the dilferent points ol' view which 
they presented, was extremely pictur('s{|ue; the more distant 
mountains cease near this point, but another range of hills 
extend nearly parallel to the river.— At four o’clock. The 
tower of Poo-kou-hicn, of five stories, was visible on a hill 
to our right, and nearly at the same time the walls of 
Kiang-poo-hien Avere pointed out to us. — At five. We 
saw the walls of Nankin skirting a high hill, called Sze-tze- 
shai, or Lion-hill, included within their circuit. We passed 
a bridge with a large single arch, quite covered Avith ver- 
dure, upon which was something looking like a tomb. A 
crowd was collected on the bridge, like ourselves, stniining 
their eyes to catch the passing novelties. — At six. Our 
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hoiils anchored on the ri^ht bank opposite to a low white 
building: a line of soldiers, the majority in complete ar- 
mour, or rather long studded tlresscs: these may be com- 
pared to the men at arms oi‘ the chivalrous lijnes, as being 
intended to bear down opposition by their weight: their 
arms Avere swords and bows; the remainder had only a 
helmet and studded jacket : some few had match-locks. 

2'id of October. — 1 walked through the suburb, near 
which we are anchored ; the streets are paved, but the shops 
of an inferioi' dcs(‘ri[)tion, evidently intended to supply the 
wants of the boats at the anchorage. As elsewhere in 
China, the number of j)ul)lic eating-houses seem to exceed 
that of private dwellings; and the only local ditVerence is, 
the (piantity of ducks and. geese, ready drest and glazed, 
exposed for sale. Vegetables A\ere plentiful, j)rincipally 
• turni])s, radishes, and coarse greens. The principal manu- 
factures in the city are crapes and silks. 

A strec't leads I'roin the river to the gate of the city, 
through which wc were allowed to pass and ascend the hill. 
On the left of the entrance from i^hich, the. Avails of the 
city, the; celebrated poicelain tower, and two others of less 
consequence, arc visible: the vicAv is very extensive, and 
from the variety of the ground immediately below us, di- 
veVsitied with Vvoods and buildings, contrasted with the 
range of mouutaius bounding the horizon, is truly striking. 
The course of the river, divided by an island at this point, 
is distinguishable, and still continues the great feature of 
the scene. 

Wc nniy, 1 think, date our unrestrained liberty of ex- 
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cursion IVoin this clay, aatl coiisicler it promoted by Lord 
Amherst's resistance to the attempt of an inferior Man- 
darin to exclude him from [)assing through the gate, al- 
though several others had been j^revionsly admitted. Lord 
Amherst waited before the gate until an applic'ation to 
Kwang had produced an order for immediate admission, of 
which a civil Mandarin and Wang, the general officer in 
attendance, were the bearers. 

Nankin (now called Kian-ning-foo) is rapidly decaying, 
but the Yang-tse-kiang, upon Avhose banks it is situated, 
and to which it originally owc-d its greatness, still rolls his 
mighty waters, undiminished by foreign corujuest, and un- 
affected by subverted empire. I’he inhabited part of the 
town is twenty lees from the gate througli which we en- 
tered ; the intervening space, though still crossed by paved 
roads, being occupied in gardens and bamboo groves, with * 
few houses interspersed. This gate is a simple archway 
thirty-five paces broad, the height ol’ the wall forty feet, its 
width seventeen. Near the gate are two large temples ; 
that dedicated to Kwan-yin, and called Tsing-hai-tze, or 
(]uiet sea college, is intenesting from 'the superior execution 
of the figures of Chinese philosophers and saints surround- 
ing the great hall ; though not less*than twenty in number, 
they were all in different attitudes, and yet all highly ex- 
pressive ; two looked, both in features and* dress, not unlike 
Roman sages. The power of one was marked by a wild 
beast in the act of crouching at his feet, as if awed by his 
sanctity ; the grey eyebrows of another were represented 
growin to such enormous length as to require to be sup- 
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ported by his hands : this probably is intended to com- 
memorate some act of devout penance .analogous to the 
actions of the Hindoo Jogees. A skreen, representing 
Kwau-yin, surrounded by the birds of the air and beasts 
of the field, looked to me as if telling the story of the crea- 
tion, when all living things were produced by the Universal 
Mother. Some metal vases, intended for burning incense, 
attracted our notice from the elegance of their I’onn and 
execution : one of them much rffscmbled the Etruscan. 
An inscription stated that they Avcrc the work of a sage 
who lived two hundred and fifty years ago, and had, it is 
sjiid, for tlie promotion of embassies to China, travelled 
into India and other countries to the west. Near tJiis 
temj)le is a public va|)our-bath, called, or rather miscalled, 
the bath of fragrant water, where dirty Chinese may be 
stewed clean for ten chens, or three farthings : the bath is 
a small room of one hundred feet area, divided into four 
compartments, and paved with coarse marble : the heat is 
considerable, and as the number admitted into the bath 
has no limits but the capacity of the area, the stench is 
excessive ; altogether, 1 thought it the most disgusting 
cleansing apparatus I had ever seen, and worthy of this 
nasty nation. 

Lord Amherst, since our arrival at this anchorage, has 
received through Wang’ a message from the Viceroy ex- 
pressing regret that his being compelled suddenly to visit 
another part of the province would deprive liim of the plea- 
sure he had anticipated in calling upon his lordship. Hav- 
ing been at Canton, tla^ Viceroy said that he fully appre- 
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ciated the English nation, and was anxious to give every 
effect to the Emperor’s edicts I’or the proper treatment ol 
the embassy ; that he liad accordingly given the most 
precise orders lor the supply of boats and every thing that 
might be required. ’J'liis is so far satisfactory as it mani- 
fests a conviction on the part of the Viceroy that some 
apology was necessary. Lord Amherst, from hints that 
had been thrown, out some time since, having reason to 
imagine that the Vicero/ might be deterred I'rom [)ro])osing 
a meeting in consequence of his doubts whether Lord Am- 
herst would pay the first visit, took tliis (opportunity of 
conveyihg through Wang his willingness to gi.ve up this 
point. Some idea seemed to exist, that under these cir- 
cumstances a meeting might take place ; the event, however, 
proved otherwise. 

33rd of October.— ;Three gentlemen of the embassy and 
myself succeeded in passing com})letely through the un- 
inhabited part of the city of Nankin, and reaching the 
gateway visible I'rom the Lion hill-; our object was to have 
penetrated through the streets to the Porcelain Tower, ap- 
parently distant tw^o miles ; to this, however, the soldiers 
who accompanied us, and who, from the willingness in 
allowing us to proceed thus far, were entitled to consider- 
ation, made so many objections that we desisted, and con- 
tented ourselves with proceeding to a temple on a neigh- 
bouring hill, from which we had a veiy complete view of 
the city. We observed a triple wall, not, however, com- 
pletely surrounding the city. 'A'he gateway jivhich we had 
just quitted would seem to have belonged to the second 
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wall, that ill this place had entirely disappeared. The 
inhabited part the city of Nankin is situated towards the 
angle ot the mountains, and cveir within its precincts 
contains many gardcn.s. 1 observed four principal streets 
intersected at right angles by smaller; through one of the 
larger a narrow canal flows, crossed at intervals by bridges of 
a single arch ; thc^ streets were not spacious, but had an 
appearance of unusual cleanliness. Another gateway, and 
the I’orcelain 'I’ower itself, are the only buildings of suflicient 
height to fix the eye. Our elevated position at the entrance 
of the lem[)le attracU'd the notice of the inhabitants, and 
we perceived a tide of population :|iOwing from the city 
towards us. We at this moment ascertained that the dis- 
tance either from the gateway or the temple hill to the 
streets was scarcely a (juarter of a mile, so that if we had at 
once proceeded to the streets we might have effected our 
ol)ject before the crowd collected ; as it was, we were 
obliged to make all haste in using our eybs before we were 
overwhelmed. Unfortunately wc* had not brought a tele- 
scope with us, which deprived us of the advantage that we 
otherwise should have derived from our proximity to the 
Porcelain Tower. 

This building has been described by so many authors in 
all languages, that it would be equally useless and unplea- 
sant both to myself and to those who may chance to toil 
through these j)a^es to make extracts. My own observa- 
tion only extends thus far, that it is octagonal, of nine 
stories ; of considerable height in proportion to its base, with 
a ball at the very'summit, said to be gold, but probably 
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only gilt, resting immediately upon a j)innaclc with several 
rings round it. The colour is white, and tlic cornices ap- 
pear plain. Its Chinese name is Lcw-lec-Paou-ta or Pao- 
ling-tzu, and it is said to have occupied nineteen years in 
building, and to have cost four hundred tliousand Uiels, or 
eight hundred thousand pounds ot' money. The date an 
swers to A. D. 1411. I sliould suppose, judging from Lin- 
tsin tower, that the facing is probably white tile, to which 
the title of porcelain has been given, either by Chinese 
vanity or European exaggeration. The temple near which 
we stood is remarkable for two colossal dragons ndiiding 
round the pillars, mei^ioned, I believe, by old travellers. 

I was much pleased with the whole scene ; the area under 
our view could not be less than thirty miles, throughout 
diversified with groves, houses, cultivation, and hills ; this 
expanse might be said to be enclosed within the exterior 
wall, and formed an irregular polygon. The horizon was 
bounded by mountains, and the waters of the Yang-tse- 
kiang. Our gratification was not a little heightened by 
the thought that we were the first Europeans in their na- 
tional dresses who had been so near this city for more 
than a century. 'I’he crowd from hundreds was now swell- 
ing to thousands, and we were compelled reluctantly to 
abandon the prospect that had just opened of our ac- 
complishing the chief purpose of our excursion. Alter 
a fruitless attempt to visit two large temples near our po- 
sition, to one of which a tower of five stories was attached, 
we turned our faces homewards, still having great reason to 
be satisfied with our achievement. Thfe distance from the 
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outer gateway to that standing by itself is four miles, giving 
six for the distance to the tower, which is situated close to, 
but outside of the city wall. The architecture of this second 
gate was the same as that of the other cities we had s|^n, 
but it stands so niucli alone, Avithout the least trace of wall 
near it, that some doubt may be entertained whether it be 
not some triumphal monument. The whole space through 
which we passed from gate to gate was crossed by paved 
roads, one of which leading from the outer gate bore marks 
of having been a street; it is, however, extremely impro- 
bable that the whole area was ever built upon, yet we may 
readily imagine that it was crowded Avith villas, and that 
princes and nobles enjoyed the fine climate of this neigh- 
bourhood in luxurious indolence, Avhere at present the pea- 
sants, at long intervals, working in their small garden, are 
the only remains of population. The pavement here, as 
I have observed elsewhere, remains the record of former 
greatness. 

In viewing this city, striking from its situation and ex- 
tent, and important from its having been the capital of an 
immense empire, I felt most forcibly the deficiency of in- 
terest in CA'^ery thing relating to China, from the Avhble be- 
ing unconnected Avith classical or chivalrous recollections. 
Here are no temples, once decorated, and still bearing marks 
of the genius of Phidias and Praxiteles ; no sites of tbrums 
once filled with the eloquence of Cicero or Demosthenes, 
no plains once stained with the sacred blood of patriots and 
heroes ; no, it is antiquity without dignity or veneration, and 
continuous civilization without generosity or refinement. 


It It 
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24th of October.— We left our anchorage about nine 
o’clock, with a strong nortli-MCst wind, that had given a 
^vintrj feeling to the climate ; we soon cleared the island, 
an^ re-entered tlie main stream, keeping to the right bank. 
The pagoda of Poo-kou-shien was behind us, and the walls 
of Kien-poo-shien extended along some low hills a little to 
the southward ; our progress was very slow, the wind keeping 
scant, and the junks not adviuicing more than one mile and 
a half. an hour. At about four miles distance from the 
subiirb of Nankin we j)assed a cut,*navigsjblc for small 
boats to the very streets of the town. The pagoda was 
visible throughout the day, and from its tapering shape 
contrasted with the long building near it, looked not unlike 
an immense spire attached to a small parish church. We 
anchored on the right bank, opposite some large huts made 
of tlie reeds growing on the bank ; these reeds are of great 
length, many being eighteen feet ; they are used for fuel, 
embankments, and in making coarse mats. The boats 
have been very irregular in their arrival at this anchorage, 
some reaching it four hours before the rei^ainder. The 
distance has not exceeded eight or ten miles. The river is 
here a^n divided by islands, the main stream recom- 
mencing a little higher up. 

25th of October. — ^The wind being foul, we remained at 
this anchorage, Swan-che-tze or Koong-tze-chow. On walk- 
ing higher up the bank I observed a more extensive dwelling, 
made of the reeds mentioned yesterday, with a portico of 
the same materials. The peasants here we had all occasion 
to think less civil than elsewhere. Some of the Mandarins 
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also liave beou found disinclined to friendly communica- 
tion since the Viceroy left us Avithout visiting Lord Am- 
herst. I confess that hitherto I have found the lower orders 
universally well behaved and good-humoured. The Chinese 
are naturally cheerful, and IVoin this circumstance, with 
ready submission to authority, must be governed Avith more 
faeilTty than any other nation. 

liord Amherst had along visit from KAvang, in the course 
of which he AA'as unusually communicative ; the conversation 
turned upon the public life of the Emperor. The Son of 
ifeaven is the victim of ceremony; he is not alloAA'ed to lean 
hack in public, to smoke, to change his dress, or in fact to 
iiidulffc in the least relaxatiotj from the mere btisincss of 
representation. It avoiiIiI seem, that while the great sup- 
port of his authority is the despotism of manner, he himself 
is bound Avith the same chain that hohls together the poli- 
tical machine ; he only knoAA^s fi-eedoin in his inner apart- 
ments, where probably he consoles himself for public priva- 
tions by throwing aside the observance of decency ami 
dignity. Kwang siiid that there was every appearance of 
the continued unfavourable wind defeating tlie EinperoEs 
kind intentions in selecting the shortest route for the return 
of the embassy ; the length of time Ave had been absent 
from our homes had induced his Imperial M.ajesty to deter- 
mine that our return should not be unnecessarily delayed 
by taking the circuitous route followetl by the former em- 
bassy. There was, however, noAV little prospect of less 
time being consumed by us in the journey. The Chin-chae 
expressed a wish that his portrait should be taken by Mr. 
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Havcll ; this circumstance is only important as shewing a 
greater disposition on his part to intimacy. We are to 
enter the district of Gan-hwuy, formerly one of the three 
divisions of this province, to-morrow, and the judge, acting 
also as treasurer, who is to take charge of the supplies,- is 
already here. 

26th of October. We left the anchorage at daylightVith 
a strong fair wind ; the breadth*' of the river is not less than 
three, and in places four miles. The Yang-tse-keang well 
deserves its appellation of Son of the Sea; were it not 
I’or the rivers' of the new world, one might ad^l the First- 
born of Ocean. There was wind enough to give the boats 
considerable motion, so as to produce sickness; in my case 
I found the waters of the son more troublesome than those 
of the father. We avoided generally the middle of the 
stream, and at first followed the left bank. The small 
village of Chce-ma-hoo, where we anchored, is on the right 
bank, distance seventy lees ; ranges of mountains of various 
devations' have extended on both sides. 1 walked to the 
summit of a hill near the anchorage, forming part of a large 
natural embankment. The valley below was neatly culti- 
vated with the cotton plant, beans, and other vegetables. 
Substantial farm-houses prettily situated, with clumps of 
trees near them. Our researches for the brown cotton j- 
have hitherto proved ineffectual. ♦ 

27th of October. — After proceeding twenty lees, we 

• The mtsmonaries esbrnate the width of the Y ang-tse-kiang oppobito Poo 
koo-shien at one league. 

. f Hibuscus 
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anchored, alter breakfast, at a small island opposite the 
village of Chen-ju-ti4u ; our boats wore moored to the 
island, in order, probably, to render our intercourse with 
tlie inliabitants less easy. Shortly after our arrival I set out, 
with some others, for Ho-chow, a wailed city, situated about 
three miles from the river, on the lel’t bank ; a small cut 
flows up to the town, navigable for small vessels ; the country 
in the environs is well cultivated, principally cotton. The 
farm-houses are numerous and well built. A tOAver, of in- 
different architecture, stands to the southward, immediately 
Avithout the Avails. In the town there is, Avith the exception 
of a temple dedicated to the Choong-Avang, nothing Avorth 
seeing; the vessels, and general structure of this edifice, 
were not unlike th©s<i of Nankin. The outer court was 
surrounded by ten shrines, representing the ten kings of 
hell in the act of punishing tfie guilty after death ; the exe- 
cutioners had the heads of diflerent animal^, the remainder 
of their luidies huniau ; few of these shrines, hoAvever, Avere 
perfect. A curious skreen of richly curved stone-Avork faced 
the entrance of another temple, approached by a paved 
road tljrough py-Ioos. Wheelbarrows were in more general 
use here than 1 had yet observed ; the coarse marlAlc pa\’^e- 
ment Avas Avorn doAvn by their track. As at Nankin, the 
Avild fig grcAV up the gate, looking at a distance like ivy. 

Some pillars in the temple reminded me of those in the 
suburb of Nankin, which 1 had forgotten to mention ; the 
bases Avere decorated Avith a rich border r)f leaves, of gootl 
execution. On viewing the Avorks of art of the Chinese, 
Avhether painting, drawing, engraving, sculpture, or archi- 
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lecture, I am surprised iliat they should have stopped where 
they have done ; there were but a few steps to make, and 
they would have got into the high road of good taste ; as it 
is, they are grotesque and uselessly laborious. In our walk 
we passed by the theatre or Sing-song : some actors, in tl)eii’ 
dresses, were ^t the door, as if ready to begin whenever 
required. A long placard, probably ks qfficlies, was hung 
up opposite to the entrance. The streets were almost entirely 
composed of eating-houses : their number arises from the 
practise uuiversalfy prevalent, of paying part of the wages 
of labourers by giving them a credit for their meals at an 
eating-house. Ilo-chow* bears evident marks of decay, and 
of having been much more populous than at present : tlie 
circuit of the walls is from three to four miles. It has been 
said, that there is nothing new under the sun, certainly 
there is nothing new in China : on the contrary, every tiling 
is old. * 

28th of October. — Wind being unfavourable, we con- 
tinued at our anchorage. Walked again to Ho-chow, more 
for exercise than amusement. In this neighbourhood 1 have, 
for the first time, seen a flock of goats ; the cattle w e had 
before remarked were confined to those used in ploughing : 
buffaloes have also, within these few days, not been unlie- 
(juent ; they are of a small species. The treasurer left us 
yesterday without paying Lord Amherst a farewell visit: 
soiiie liivolous message, excusing himself on account of his 
sudden departure, was seqt. This was accompanied by an 

* Ho-chow is described by the earlier Missionaries as a place of {rreat trade, 
remarkable for its infi and varnish. 
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apology from the acting treasurer of Gan-hwiiy, for not 
paying his respects upon takipg charge: these were, of 
course, mere pretexts. It is somewhat singular, that the 
military Mandarins, however high their rank, shew no dis- 
inclination to familiar mtercourse, while the civil Manda- 
rins, of the least importance, are most cautious in avoiding 
intimacy. The two last Chinese military officers have not 
seemed iiisensible to the great achievements of the Duke of 
Wellington, to which Lord Amherst took occasion, in con- 
\ ersation with Wang, to allude : and as he seemed interested 
in the subject. Lord Amherst gave him one of the medals 
containing a series of drawings representing his battles. 
Wellington luckily admits of tolerably correct enunciation 
in Chinese, being mere' y changed to Wee-ling-tong. An- 
other region may thus have been added to the great circuit 
of his well-deserved reputation. 

29th of October. — Left our anchorage at daylight; about 
ciglit we saw two towers at. Tahping-foo, on the opposite 
bank, standing on a lull, one more n sembliug a pillar than 
a towei’, the other of the usual form, but of inconsiderable* 
height. Tai-ping-foo appears farther from the river than 
Ho-chou. Sti ea^i of considerable width ; wind so scant as 
to compel us to use the poles and sweeps. The city of 
’Tai-ping 4 bo, we learnt, is situated behind the hill upon 
which one of the towers or paou-tas is built. As we came 
abreast of the hill, threfe towers were visible ; one in tolerable 
repair. No place of any note, in the tlistrict of Gan-hwuy, 
appears to be Avithout one or more of these towers, all 
intended as temples or shrines of particular deities. At 
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three we passed, on our right, the mouth of the New-pn- 
kho, a small navigable river leading to Kan-shan-shien, 
distant fifty lees : we had before passed a smaller cut flowing 
from the same direction. I’here certainly never was a 
country, for the same extent, provided with such facilities 
for water communication as China; and to this may be 
attributed the omnipresence of the government, and the 
similarity of the manners and customs of the inhabitants, as 
Avell as the uniformity of the local. 

At five we passed between two hills abruptly projecting 
into the river, the Tung-lang-shan and the See-Iang-shan, 
signifying eastern and western pillar hills ; we anchored 
near the latter. The Chin-chae, Avho had before good- 
humouredly noticed my practice of taking long walks, and 
my anxiety to explore, pointed to the top of the hill as I 
passed his boat ; the challenge was of course accepted, and 
our party ascended the hill. About three-fourths of the 
way we reached a temple Avith several small dwellings round 
it, apparently intended for priests : near the temple itself 
•there was a comfortiible room, well calculated to accom- 
modate a party of pleasure ; from the inscriptions on the 
walls and on the rock, this place must be* a spot of much 
resort — probably more to enjoy the prospect than for pur- 
poses of devotion. A soapy, argillaceous stone, and loose 
sand -stone, composes the See-lang-shan ; the vicAv from the 
top was very striking, as is, indeed, all the scenery on this 
riA'^er. The village at the foot of the hill is large, Avith pav^ed 
streets. A small island, shaped like a crescent, stretched 
some distance across the river, immediately afterAvards 
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divided by a Jong island. The Yang-tsc-lceang, through 
the greatest part of its course that we have hitherto pur- 
sued, hows between two ranges of mountains, and from its 
width, and the depth of water, may well be considered one 
of the noblest rivers of the old world. 

30th of October. — On leaving See-lang-shan, Ave stood 
immediately across, folloAving the smaller branch soutlnvard. 
About five miles, off another abrupt hill, See-ho-shan, we 
entered the united stream, and saw a pagoda and ruined 
tower to our left, on a hill commanding Woo-koo-shien ; 
the immediate banks, Avhich for two or three days had been 
covered Avilh reeds, have noAV much improved in appearance, 
the cultivation extcuiding to the Avaterks edge. Soldiers, in 
armour such as has been ^'escribed, iioav frequently compose 
the guard at the military posts; these are large enough to 
make comfortable barracks for the number usually drawn 
out. Large rafts of timber are dropped down the stream by 
means of anchors, small sheds are erected on them, and 
when seen at dislancc they resemble small islands. I have 
observed lately a smaller kind of boat, something like the 
salt boats, but with a flat perpendicular piece immediately 
at the head. 

Our present Mandarin is the first Chinese Ofiicer able to 
read and write Avith facility, who has been attached to the 
boat; he is, however, totally unprovided with books, and he 
passes his time in the same idle gaping as his predecessors: of 
his philosophy he truly makes no use. Whatever be thesizeor 
corpulency of Mandarins, they have generally a womanish 
iippcarance, I had Avritten effeminate, but as they have no- 
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thing slight or delicate about tliciii, the c])ithet would not 
be applicable ; pcrha])s 1 should say a total absence ol' 
manliness. The sketch is Irom life; our Mandarin, six feet 
high, weighing at least fifteen stone, is before me, looking 
like an overeating cook or housekeeper. The range of 
mountains becomes less defined. — ^Twclve o’clock. Wc; ar- 
rived at Woo-hoo-shien ; a narrow cut leads from the river 
to the city, and flows through the suburbs. 

Woo-hoo-shien is a place of considerable trade, and we 
may consider ourselv ‘s fortunate in having been obliged to 
remain here during the day, on account of some pec uniary 
arrangements connected with our supjilies. Our boats are 
moored opposite to the city, at the suburb, in which there 
are several good dwelling-houses, ajjparently belonging to 
persons of distinction. The shops within the enty itself 
would not disgrace tlu‘. Strand or Oxford-street : they Averc 
spacious, consisting of an inner and outward cximpartment, 
and wxrc well supplied with articles of all kinds, both of raw 
and manufactured produce. The porcelain shops were jiar- 
ticularly largo, and contained great varieties of the manu- 
facture. 1 unfortunately did not find my way to the main 
street, leading directly through the city, and not less than 
a mile in length, until dusk, when it was impossible to take 
the time required for selection and purchase. Several streets 
led from the principal, all paved, and containing good 
houses. This town,*I should suppose, from the number of 
shops filled’ with lanterns of all descriptions, both horn and 
paper, must contain manufactories of those articles. The 
principal Avail of the city extends on the north face, the 
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other is so overtopped by houses, that if recpiircs some 
attention to remark it in passing down the main street, 
whieh it crosses. 

We had a good bird’s eye view of the city from a hiJl to 
the northward ; nearly lialf way down this hill are the temple 
and ruined tower, seen as we approached the city ; the 
temple, ascended to by a very steef) stone staircase, very 
much resembled that at Nankin : the god Eo was represented 
with the same attributes, and the principal hall was sur- 
rounded by similar figures of sages, in the same style : a 
skrc(',n rc])res('nted the three Eo’s surrounded by difl’ei’eiit 
animals, the present riding an animal not unlike the iieel- 
gao of India, the others on an elephant and tiger. In an- 
other temple in the suimrb there Avas perhaps a greater 
resemblance to that of Nankin; the skref ' representing 
KAvan-yin, with the symbols of creation, bestriding a dragon. 
There Averc several stone py-loos, handsomely carved, wn the 
side of the paved road leading from this hill to the city. I 
should not consider Woo-hoo-shicn j.»opulous in proportion 
to the number of shops, and the amount of accumulated 
produce e.\i)Osed for sale. 'I’he suburb near the city con- 
tained several good sluips, and Avas croAvded Avith people, 
probably attracted by the arrival of the fleet. 

Sir (jcorgc collected the substance of a late edict respect- 
ing us, to the following effect. It commenced by announcing 
the return of the embassy, and after describing us as per- 
sons in strange dresses, prohibited our stopping, or going 
on shore. All persons Avere also forbidden to molest us by 
ga/ing at us, to sell us books or articles of furniture, and 
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were generally ordered to follow their usual occupations : a 
particular injunction was addressed to the women, com- 
manding them to keep out of our sight. An observation of 
General Wang’s throws light upon the frecjuent repetition 
of this injunction. A party of Tartars belonging to some 
barbarous tribes, passing through the country on a similar 
occasion to the present, violated the women of the villages 
on the route; and as ail foreigners are alike desj)is(xl by 
the Chinese, we, until known, were sus])ected of equal bru- 
tality. It must be c( nfessed, that the freedom allowed to 
us is quite irreconcilcablc with (his edict. 

31 st of October. We left f>iir nnelumigt; at daylight with 
a fine breeze, passed two villages on our hd’t, T,aou-kan and 
Shen-shan-ja, the last about ten o’clock, distance nine miles, 
where the river again divides : avc followed the smaller 
branch to the left. About twelve we reached Lan-shan-kya, 
a very pretty village on the right, its small temple surrounded 
by trees. At half past three we passed a large opening, 
called Chao-ho; we did not exactly ascertain whether this is 
the junction of the stream from the Chao-hoo lake, laid down 
in the Chinese maps about this place, but it corresponds 
very nearly in situation; the distance sixty lees from Woo- 
hoo-shien. The stream again divides, and the scenery on 
the banks is highly picturesrjue ; the hills have great variety 
of elevation, and are covered with woods, the trees at this 
season exhibiting the most varied and vivid autumnal tints; 
the red particularly brilliant. At four passed a temple, 
Kwuy-loong-tse, and a ruined tower near it, both prettily 
situated, with vistas of trees stretching along the lower hills. 
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A shoiL distal cc lioni this last is Fan-chong-chou-hicn, an 
old and inconsiderable town. Just alter sunset the sky was 
really darkened with Higlits of' wild geese stretching across 
the horizon. At eight o’elock, rounding a small wooded 
island, Pan-t/e-ehee, we j)asscd up a n.arrow cut, and 
anchored at Tee-kiang, a small town, built at the foot of 
snuH' low hills; the houses, as at Woo-hoo-shien, near th(“ 
water, were built on ])ilcs : one, belonging to a merchant, 
near our finals, deserved nolire, from tin; (piantity of carved 
wood work in the front. Our day's journ(;y has been ninety 
lees. 

1st of November. — The morning view at 'I’ec-kiang re- 
minded me very much of the Turkish tow ns in Asia Minor ; 
like; them it stn'tclies .,omc distance up the hills, which 
command it. If wc had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
lifeless level of the provinces of Che-lee and Shan-tung, we 
are amply indemnified by the beautiful variety of the banks 
of the Yang-tse-keang ; inc'nritain, hill, valley, stream, and 
woods, present themselves fo the C}*’. under the most pic- 
turesrpic combinations; the climate is delightful, and if 
mere beauty of scenery could remove ennui, ours would be 
a jileasant journey ; but this only pleases the eye for a 
moment, and leaves the mind unsatisfied. At the distance 
of thirty lees we opened the main branch of the river, pass- 
ing the village of Tsoo-shah-chou. The river afterwards 
wound so much, that its course went nearly round the com- 
pass ; some of the boats followed a small branch, shortening 
the distance, but Avith less water. 

I have often endeavoured to express the impression made 
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by beautiful scenery, and have never been able to satisly 
myself; indeed I should be disposed to doubt the possi- 
bility of doinij; so, where there are no moral feelinj2;s con- 
nected with the scene. We have this day been passim; 
through a beautiful country, the lesser i'eatures as yesterday', 
but the general efiect heightened by a nearer approach to the 
more distant mountains, of an elevation and form imposing 
and varied. It strikes me that the landscape paintings ol 
different nations would i'orm a good criterion of their notions 
of j>ictures(pie .scenery, as the artist rvill probably .select 
those subjects most generally agreeable : thus Chinese 
paintings represent precipitous hills, with boats sailing near 
them, trees of the most vivid autumnal tints, undcs- com- 
binations that might seem unnatural to Euro]>eau ('yes, 
which are perfectly correspondent to the banks (jf the Vang- 
tse-keang. 

We anchored at Tsing-kya-chin, a small village forty lees 
I'rom Kee-keang. Near this place we for the first time saw 
the tallow' tree* : it is a large, tree Avhen full grown, looking, 
at a distance, like, a maple, and is at this season particularly 
beautiful, from the contrast of the brilliant autumnal tints 
of the leaves with the berries in their diflerent stages ; some 
with the outward husk still green, some brown, and others 
freed of the covering, and of a pure white : in this state 
they are the size of a large pea: pee-ya-kwotzu, skin-oil- 
fruit, is the Chinese name for it. The tallow is obtained by 
compression in a mill, and is sold in large cakes. 

In comparing the cultivated ground in this part of the 

* Stillingia subifera. 
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oounln with tlinl oT Clic-]oe and tlie other provinces, 1 
say that (hi'ic was more aj)j)earanee ol’ its being divided 
among small l)nt independent proprietors who resided iijion 
their own estab's ; there are eomlortal)le dwelling-houses at 
slioi t intervals, and round theses clumps of’ trees are usually 
j)lanted, all giving an idea of eomlort and jK'iinanency of 
posse ssors. 'The ri\er again unites at the (;\lrenii1y of the 
island upon which ^rsing-kya-ehin is situated, and its ut- 
most width can scarec'ly be less than five miles. 

'ind of November. — We crossed the river, and | roi-eeding 
Iwcnty-one h'cs, arrived at 'roong-ling-hien, an inconsider- 
able town in jioint of size, but remarkable I’or the number 
and su[K'rior e\ecution of the stone py-loos. Some of the 
animals and Howers car • d in the friezii ivere not unworthy 
of European art. A sandy beach covered with pebbles 
j'C.seinbling the sea shore, extended t^e greatest part ol this 
distance; tlu'se had evidently belonged to the hills rising 
immediately from the beacli, composed of similar pebbles 
imbeilded in loose sand. 'Phe interii ’• of the country very 
much resembled juirts ol Essex and Hertfordshire. Oaks* 
not growing biyond the size of large shrubs, and a small 
species oflirs, covered the sides of the hills. 

A creek leads from the river to Tooiig-ling-hien, and as 
our boats came to an anchor there with every ajipearance 
of remaining, I set out on a ramble over the beautilul hills 
in the neighbourhood ; this, howe\ er, was shortened by 

* Oftlie s])ecics oYoak found hy us iii (’liina Mr. Abel could only dctoniuiie 
one, the Quorc\is gluuca of Kii-mpfer; the otliers he believed tob-e nondescri])!^ 
'Thai with hairy cuj)s approaches the Quercus cuspidata of Wildenow. 
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soldiers wJio were sent in scardi ol" my roinpanions and 
myscH’, to announce that the boats liad sailed. I must 
confess tliat 1 was not a little annoyed at the prospect of an 
unj)leasant message irom Kwang, animadverting on my 
wandering habits ; in this, however, 1 was happily mistaken, 
and we reached the anchorage at 'J'a-tung-chin, a tlistance 
of twenty lees, not long after the fleet, and before the night 
had completely set in. The river on leaving Tung-ling was 
again divided by an island ; when united, its greatest width 
four miles. i\t half j ast four we passed a high hill called 
by some Lang-shan, and by others Yang-shan-cdiee, in 
which steps were regularly cut to iissist tlie trackers in t he 
ascent ; the scene here, from the increased depth of the 
wood on the hills, was particularly beautiful. 

We cxdlec't from the Mandarin and the boatmen that some 
religious traditions bejong to the lofty range of mountains 
before us, whose jagged pinnacles arc now distinctly visible; 
their stupendous height renders them worth}’^ of overlooking 
the course of the Son of the Sea. The mortal remains of 
some deity are said to be buried in these mountains; the 
Chinese name is Keu-hwa-shan. J have not yet heard that 
any of our party have discovered traces of the copper-mine 
from which Tung-ling-hicn takes its name, the first syllable 
meaning copper. 

3rd of November. — ^'riie prospect at our anchorage in the 
morning was most uninviting; a narrow creek, with poor 
dirty houses on each ■side, completely shutting out the 
scenery on either side. An unfavourable wind prevented our 
setting ofl*. Unless, however, the stream is here particularly 
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strong, it seems most extraordinary that we should not 
make use of trackers, poles, and swee])s, as on former occa- 
sions. 1 have long since given up the idea of Kwung being 
liable for the expenses either in whole or in jiart, for were 
that the case we should not have lost a moment. 

Ta-tung, though unpromising on the outside, is a large 
village, with much better shops than at Tung-ling-hien, 
though a walled town ; the markets were remarkably well 
siipplii'd. 1 had a delightful walk through this truly ro- 
mantic country; all the valleys arc highly cultivated with 
nheat, rice, cotton, and beans; the houses substantial and 
shaded by trees, some of a very large sii^e in growth, resem- 
bling tlie oak: the leaf is forked, and 1 believe the tree 
itself is of the maple spi'cu s. Pudding-stone and sand-stone 
compose the greater fiart of the hills we crossed to-day ; 
they are all in a rapid state of disintegration. Great varieties 
ol’tlu'. oak have been observed here. We have called the 
lofty jagged mountains already notict'd the Organ Pipes, 
from their resemblance to those it. P'o .Taniero. The soil 
of the hills is poor and gravelly, adapted for little else but 
woodland. We have remarked several plantations of the 
pinaster. 

4th oi’ November. — The wind still unfavourable keeps us 
at this place. I find that my long walks and the bodily 
fatigue jiroduced by them, are the best antidotes to ennui. 
My ])lan is to fix upon some trees, or other distant object, 
and exploixi my way thither over hill and dale; to the 
naturalist and botanist every step is full of interest, and 
even to the unlettered eye the beauties of this varied ground 
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cliurin awuv the fatigue ol' distance and difiiruJt ground. 
We observcil great varieties of ferns; IIjc oak plantations 
were kept very low, the twigs being used for firewood : 
bundles of oak bark were exposed for sale in the market, 
employed,! believe, as by us, in tanning. The dried broad 
leaf of the nelumbrium serves as fuel to the lower orders, 
many of whom we saw returning to their houses with heaps 
of it. 

In the course of our walk we came upon a small temple 
with Hags of coloured pape.-r before the door, and the interior 
adorned with drawings and grotescjue paintings of men and 
animals ; several cuj)s ol' shamshoo were placed before the 
idol, and the boisterous mirth of the ]>easants asscnnblcd 
lound the temple bespoke that the votaries had partaken 
largely of this part of the ofiering. The festival was sup- 
posed to be the celebration of the full moon. It is the 
practice of the Chinese to pay visits on occasion of the full 
moon, which would seem to be considered by them a season 
of rejoicing. There is something to tny mind highly at- 
tractive in these natural festivals, more especially when 
celebrated in the country ; they are the innocent rites of 
that natural universal religion implanted in the breast of 
man, and keep alive the idea ol’ the Deity, by celebrating 
the vicissitudes of the season and the changing aspect of 
the great luminary of the night, all parts ol’ his original 
design, and still maintained by his superintending provi- 
dence. 

This part of the country is not populous, but the inha- 
bitants did not seem stinted in the means of existence. I 
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have been much struck hi all Chinese towns and villages 
with the number of persons apparently ol the middling 
classes ; 1‘rom this I am inclined to infer a wide diffusion of 
the substantial comforts of life, and the consequent financial 
capacity of the country. However absurd the pretensions 
ot the Emperor of China may be to universal supremacy, it 
is impossilile to travel through his dominions without feeling 
that he has the finest country Avithin an imperial ring-fence 
in the world, 

5th of November. — Some others and myself this day 
effected our purjiose of getting to the summit of the range 
of mountains between this village and Tung-ling-shien. Our 
walk led us through a valley Avhere Ave saw for the first time 
the tea jilant. Jt is a fvautiful shrub resembling a myrtle, 
with a yellow floAver extremely' fragrant. 'I'hc plantations 
Avere not luue of any c.\ tent, and aatwc either surrounded by 
small fields of other cultivation or placed in detached spots: 
Avc also saw the ginger in small patches covered Avith a frame- 
wfuk to protect it from the birds. 'I’he system of cultiva- 
tion by terraces is carried on to a partial extent. Irrigation 
is condiK'ted by a chain pump Avorked by the hand, being 
ratlun* an improvement upon that described before, and 
capable, 1 think, of being employed in England with ad- 
vantage. An axle with cogs is fixed at each end of the 
trough over Avhich the flat boards pass ; at the end of the 
uppermost axle cross bars are attached, serving as a wheel; 
to these again handles are fixed, which the man works, 
using each hand alternately. The labour is light, and the 
(juantity of water raised considerable. The view from the 
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top of the niountaiii repaid the labour of ascent. The sccnr 
A\'as in the true mountain style, rock above rock in ^ndless and 
sublime variety. J’his wildness vas beautifully contrasted 
by the cultivation ofthe valleys, speckled with white cottages 
and faini-houses. We had been observed from the low 
grounds by the peasants, and on our descent were recci\ ed 
by a crowd who followed us with shouts that might, had it 
not been for their subsc(jucnt civility in otFering us tea, 
been mistaken for insolence; as it was, they certahdy were 
merely the rude expressions of astonishmeut. 'I'his part of 
the country abounds in a species of oak, having leaves like 
the laurel, not, I believe, known in England. Our boats 
have moved Irom the creek in which they were moored loan 
islaiul opposite, called Khou-chah, for the purjx)sc of aflord- 
ing us a more easy communication with each other. Iron 
is found in the vicinity of Ta-tung, and some foundries were 
seen in the town. 

6'th of November. — W'e remained at the island, which 
has little to interest: the, space is so small that it is soon 
walked over: a great part was occupied by the long, reed, 
and the remainder under cultivation of the coarser kind of 
vegetables. The Chinese certainly deserve good crops, for 
no nation can take more pains in preparing the ground and 
watching the plant to maturity ; they are most particular 
in cleansing the ground of Aveeds. Although there Averc no 
villages on this island, the population Avas considerable : the 
cottages of the peasants Avcrc detached, and seemed all to 
have small gardens annexed. Cutaneous disorders were 
prevalent in this neighbourhood to an extent even unusual 



among the Cliinese, probably arising from coarse diet and 
want of cleanliness. In this neighbourhood complaints have 
been freijuent of the impoverished state of the country, and 
of the particular pressure upon the lower classes. Mr. 
Morrison this day translated a proclamation*, addressed 
by the magistrate to the inhabitants of Ta-tung, similar in 
purport to that seen by Sir George Staunton on the 30th of 
Octobir. 

7th of November. — We left the island at daylight, with 
a strong northerly wind. At half past eight, near the vil- 
lage of Ma-|)oo-lcou, we entered a branch to the south, 
called Ma-shou-Ja ; the greater branch was to the westward. 
At nine we jiassed a jiagoda with seven stories, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chee-choo-foo, which, however, we did not si'c, 
being concealed lioin us by some hills. Twelve o'clock we 
came to an anchor at an island, opposite' a small town; the 
name of the aiu'horage was Woo-sha-kya ; whether belong- 
ing to the town or island 1 kiunv not: distance eighty or 
one hundred lees from Ta-tung. I crossed the water, and 
took a ramble in the country, more remarkable for the* 
facility with which a stranger might lose his Avay than lor 
any other circumstance. As fur as the eye reached there 
wms a succession of elevations and hollows, the higher points 
Avith clumps of trees, and cultivation carried on by terraces 
from the declivities to the valleys; there were many oak 
trees of the wdllow-leaf species, and of a considerable size. 
In a parasite of unusual thickness, the girth at the loot 


* Vide A))pfndix, No. 9- 
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being near eigliteen inches, that liad substituted its own 
branches for that of the supporting fir, the inelancholy 
Jaques might have found an emblem of the flatterers ol 
the rich and powerful, who often undermine the greatness 
by which they rose,- and which they originally courted and 
corrupted. A harrow, giiided b\' a man standing upon it. 
with short eurved blades placed obli(piely in the frame, is 
used by the Chinese for breaking the larger clods turned up 
by the plough. 

8th of November. — We remained at the island, there 
being some- danger at the point, where the Yang-tse-keang 
unites its branches, which it was not thought safe to en- 
counter with so strong a Avind. The day was jiasscd in 
walking round the island, the greater part of Avhich is cul- 
tivated with rice, Avheat, and vegetables ; the cultivation on 
the opposite bank was cotton, buck-wheat, and beans: one 
plantation of tea was met Avith in full flower. There are 
evident traces on this island, as on the others, of their being 
at times inundated, if not av holly submerged. The uncer- 
tainty of the tenure either does not check the industry ot 
the Chinese, or the fertility of the soil in a single crop repays 
the labour of cultivation. The dwellings were at intervals, 
and generally adapted for inhabitants of a description supe- 
rior to mere cottagers. In the course of our ramble Ave 
Avere attracted to a house by the noise of cymbals and 
other musical instruments; the ceremony proved to be 
funetal solemnities; the mourners dressed in Avhite robes, 
with caps of the same colour ; the ofliciating priests, Avho 
Avere also the musicians, Avore their ordinary dresses : the 
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procession moved in regular order several times round the 
yard before the house, within rvliich the coffin was placed. 
Our u])pearance completely interrupted the ceremony, 
exciting the curiosity of the whole party : old and young, 
both sexes, wit h one accord gave up the business of the day 
to examine ns and our dresses : there was only one old 
woman who thought it necessary to preserve the appearance 
of sorrow. The dresses of the priests, as usual, resembled 
those of Christian ecclesiastics. This resemblance, when 
combined with that of the matron Poosa bearing a child in 
her arms, to the Virgin, must have an unpleasant appear- 
ance to very zealous, catholics, 'f’he represemtation is a very 
common subject of the coarse paintings exposed for sale in 
the shops. 

9th of November. — We (juitted our ai.choiagc at five 
o’clock*, with a strong wind, and entewed the main stream. 
At eight we saw a cut on the right bank. The course of 
the river here winds considerably. We passed a small 
village with a guard-house, and soon after Ho-chuen, near 
which the country was beautifully wooded : mountams on 
both sides ; those in front on the right had spiculatcd 
summits ; on the left I fancied that I saw the stupendous 
range visible from Ta-tung. Ho-chuen is thirty lees from 
Gan-king-foo. — At one o’clock we passed a long line of 
soldiers in armour, probably five hundred, making a very 


* Those who were awake at this early hour describe* a roctk c.allcd Tai-tze-kee, 
entirely (‘overt'd by a temple, near this sjM)t ; and f urther in advance two sunken 
rocks, the ];)assage between which w as so narrow as to require great attention to 
prevent the boats from getting upon one or other. 
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respectable appearance: they were drawn up on their 
])ara(le, near the centre of which tlierc was a large butt for 
matchlock and arrow practice. Shortly af«cr we passed a 
well proportioned tower o(’ eight stories; those who visited 
it described it in good repair, with a. handsome marble 
obelisk in the basement story, containing the heart of a 
celebrated warrior. 'I'he view from llu’. summit j)resented 
the greater part of the space within the 'valls of Gan-king- 
foo, as consisting of gard'-ns ami cultivated ground. 

I landed, with Sir George Staunton, a lew hundred yards 
beyond the pagoda, and entering at the east gate of the 
city, walked through to the 'western, neiu' to which our boats 
anchored. The eastern (|uarter of the city consists princi- 
pally of dwelling-houses, and it was not until we passed the 
judge's house, nearly in the centre of the city, that we 
reached the shops, t he objects of our search, as from being 
the capital ol‘ the province, we were led to expect a good 
display of the manufactures and produce: in this we Averc 
not Avholly disappointed, the shojis. though not so spacious 
as at Woo-hoo-shieu, being not ill supplied. In despite of 
the Imperial edict, the shopkeepers had no hesitation in 
selling us any aJicle we wished to jnirchase. Our entrance 
into a shop, from the ])ressure of the croAvds following us, 
Avas not Avilhout danger to the owner ; all rushed in indis- 
criminately, and in one, Idled Avith small articles of value, 
it Avas impossible not to leel alarmed for their safety ; at 
least in London such numbers Avould not have been Avithout 
a dtie proportion of the light-fingered gentry, 'rhere Avould 
have been little difficulty in laying out a large sum in 
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curiosities of all kinds, such as necklaces, old china, agate 
cups, vases, ornainents of corundum and other stones, 
curious specimens of carved work in wood and metal ; we, 
however, had neithc'r money nor time enough to make 
purchases. The streets were paved, and generally narrow. 
Few public buildings. On the wall of cerei^iony, opposite 
to the Foo-yuen’s house, there was an enormous dragon ; 
whether as an emblem of office, or to excite terror, seemed 
doubtful. I observed that only officers of government* 
were allowed to pass through the court of his residence. 
I’he women shewed themselves at the doors, and some had 
no reason to be ashamed of their l(^s: from their gestures 
and appearance ] should imagine that they were prouder of 
their beauty than their modesty. 

'I'he suburb towards the river contains as good shops as 
Ijic city ; indeed this is the case of all Chinese cities si- 
tuated on the banks of rivers. The practice of shutting the 
gates at sun-set renders it often inconvenient for strangers 
to make purchases ‘in sufficient time to return to their 
boats, and as travelling in this part of China may be said 
to be entirely by water, the accommodation of strangers 
determines the situation of shops. On the Avhole, although 
there Avas no street of Gan-king-foo that deserved particular 
notice, there Avere so many more respectable dAvelling- 
houses than in the other cities, that it may probably deserve 
the character assigned to it, of comparative prosperity. 
The gates had the usual building over them, and were only 


• These residences of the officers of government are called Yamun, 
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remarkable from the narrowness of the entrance. Porcelain, 
horn lanterns, caps, drapers and mercers’ goods, with orna- 
ments of difl’erent kinds, were chiefly the articles exposed 
lor sale. 

10th of November. — We left at daylight. The mistiness 
of the morning prevented us I'rom having a good view of 
the city, after clearing the cut, flowing along tlie suburbs. 
The wall dipped suddenly on the northern face, where it 
skirted a hill, which had the appearance ol' being within the 
city. At nine we passed Wang-sha-chee ; a creek near it 
with some boats at an anchor : a lofty range oi mountains on 
our left. The river wdlf here divided by an island, and the 
information of the boatmen led me to suppose that the 
Kee-yan-ho was near this spot. At twelve we })assetl Tung- 
lew-hien, a walled town with two TVs or towers, one of 
seven stories : the houses were while- washed. A riv^r 
flowed in at Tung-lew-hien, several boats were anchored in 
it, and we were surprised at the unusual daring of our con- 
ductors, who passed this safe anchorage, though the wind 
was as much as we could carry sail to. Much ground, not' 
covered with diHQcllings, seemed included within the walls. — 
Three o’clock. We came to Wa-yuen-chou, a small island, 
with some houses near the anchorage ; one not yet finished 
attracted our notice from its being new, a rare circumstance 
in China, and its resemblance to an English farm-house. 
Except near Tung-lew-hien, the country has lost much of 
its picturesque beauty. 

11th of November. — A heavy fall of rain during the night, 
accompanied by a lowering appearance of the weather, has 
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clcla^'cd us here. The rain has scarcely intermitted, and 
we arc sufferini^ all the miseries of November weather in 
England, Avithout the alleviations. Our boats are not 
Avealher-tight, and the aspect AVithout and within is truly 
comforth'ss. 

I’he marine on duty at Mr. Morrison’s boat unfortunately 
slipped doAvn betAAxen the boats, and was droAvned : the 
stream is so strong, and there is so much danger of being 
druAv n under th(‘ boats, that accidents under these circum- 
stances most generally prove fatal. 'I’he Chinese sheAAed 
great anxiety to lind the bod}^ and having removed the 
three adjacent boats succeeded. A message Avas sent to the 
Chin-chae requesting that the fleet might be delayed till the 
funeral had taken place ; this Avas readily complied with, 
and every assist anee afldrded. 

12th of November. — This morning Millegc, the marine, 
Avas buried Avith military honours, behind the Chinese guard- 
house. A mark of attention Avas shewn by the soldiers on 
duty, for Avhich 1 should not have been disposed to give the 
Chinese credit: Avhen the funeral service was finished they 
fired their iron tul)es, and their band played an appropriate 
tune. AVe sailed at ten o’clock ; at twelve Ave passed Wan- 
jan-hien ; at half past tAvelve Ma-tung-shan, a remarkable 
blufl j)oint on the right bank : the stream was here divided 
by another island; Ave took the branch to tlie N. W. 
Porpoises have been observed this morning, a singular cir- 
cumstance, considering the distance from the sea. We 
passed the Scaou-koo-shan, or the little orphan hill, at four 
o’clock. This rock is a most curious object ; first, from its 



insulated situiktion ; next, irom its abrupt elevation, rising 
at once to the height of two httntired and fil'ty fei't ; and 
thirdly, from the buildings and innumerable flocks of cor- 
morants, or the fishing birds, that had settled on its side. 
'There is a temple of two stories on the very summit; and 
about midway, several others rising on terraces one above 
another; the interval between thcsi; buildings and the to[)- 
most temple was covered with a plantation of bandioos, tliat 
produced a most fanciful efl(*(;t, from the contrast of their 
slender sterns with the ruggedness of the rock upon which 
they rest('d. The cormorants looked, at a distance, like 
small ajierturcs on the side, and even nearer they seemed 
rather clinging than perching upon the rock. A pajrcr, 
brought by the priests, stated that these temples had been 
endowed by the Emperor's mother. Boats in passing gene- 
rally make some offering to propitiate the local deity in their 
progress from the river to the lake ; our dmotion would not 
allow us to neglect compliance. Shortly afterwards we 
came opposite to Pang-tse-hien, a walled town, strangely 
placed ; the majority of the hou.ses arc situated in a valley, 
but the walls passing round and over the hills inclose a large 
space witiiin their circuit. The range is here not lofty, but 
the cloudiness of the day, although it deprived us of a clear 
view of the buildings by covering the summits with mist, 
gave the mountains an indefinite elevation approaching to 
sublimity ; they are striking in themselves from their abrupt 
projections into the river. Our destined anchorage was 
Ching-yang-miao, which, however, we did not 'reach till th(‘ 
morning. 
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13 th of November. — Chiiig-vaiig-miao is situated off a 
low Hat •point of land, up a small ercek or- river. Wc re- 
mained here all day, in conse(iuence of an unfavourable 
wind. Lord Amherst had a visit from Kwang, to inquire 
how he had passed the preceding night, wjheh had been 
rather tempc.stuous. One of the boats had incurred some 
danger, the track-rope having given way, anti the largest 
anchor front some mismanagement failing to bring the vessel 
up, she drifted ttnvards the Seaou-koo-shan ; fortunately the 
smaller anchors held, or the conscqiKmces might have been 
serious. Kwang informed Lord Anilicjst that intclligtmee. 
had Ix'en received of the arrival on the {jth of OetotxT of 
tliree ships at the anchorage near Canton; one at the second 
bar, of conrst'. the llewitt; two others, war vessels*, jtro- 
bably the Alcestc ajid 1 /yra, at Chutm-pec. 'Phe Chm-chae 
«nuc a bad account of our next boats in point of size; five 
Avill be retpiired for the contents t)f one of those occupied at 
j)rescnt. The I’o-yang lake, from Kwang’s account, is very 
inferit)r in {'xtejit to the 'I'ung-ting-hoo in Ho-quang, the one 
being one hundrcil and eighty lees, and the- otht.i eight hun- 
dred amoss. The village, as usual, on the opposite liank of 
the creek to tliat where we anchored. The country was 
onlv remarkable for a greater number of what might bo 
called gimtleinen’s country-houses (it being understood that 
genth'im'n’s applies only to the houses, and not to the 
owners) than I had before seen in the same sp;4;c. A village 
school attracted my attention ; *1110 boys were all reading 


* Tticsc proved afterwards to be the Discovery and Investigator. 
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the same book aloud, ami in a sort of recitative tone : the 
cars of the master must liave been very (juick to have de- 
tected the idle. Though the villages were small, they were 
numerous : many of the cottages were of mere matting, a 
material as cheap as perishable. 

14th of November. — We sailed at five oVlock. At seven 
we passed a curious projecting rock, with a fishing village, 
embayed among the rugged cliffs: the whole scene on the 
left was striking, from the rough aspect ol the bunk. About 
nine we passed Hoo-koo-hien, situated something similarly 
to Pang-tse-hicn, in an aperture of the hills, with the walls 
passing over, and including several. It is diflicult to account 
for the inclosure of hills Avithin these towns, uncultivated, 
and apparently yielding but.little pasturage. On our right 
the river branched off at a small village, called Pa-li-kiang 
(eight lees river), and here we quitted the mighty Vang-tfe- 
kiang, having travelled upon its Avaters nine hundred and 
fifty lees, or tAVO hundred and eighty-five milfes. The average 
breadth may be considered at least tAvo miles. The country 
it fioAA's through is highly picturcsejue, and, Avith the excep- 
tion of the sides of the mountains, capable of and obtaining 
careful cultivation. The islands are numerous, large and 
fertile in a high degree : the cities, toAA’ns, and villages, not 
unfrequent, and populous ; the body is perfect, but the soul 
is Avantiug. In vain will the patriot look for kindred feelings, 
in vain will the man of honour look for a friend, and still 
more in vain would amiable Avonian look for a companion 
on the banks of the Yang-tse-kiang; what is not mere man- 
ner is barbarism, and what is not barbarism is deceit : the 
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merest rivulet tliat flows by the British peasant’s hut may be, 
prouder oi its nuu'al situation than t lie great river ol‘ China. 

The width where we entered the lake, including the 
river branching ofl', was seven or eight miles ; its waters 
were inunediately afterwards confined by a small rocky 
tract. K(iar the entrance is the Ta-koo-shan, or great 
orphan hill, insulated like Seaou-koo-shan, but larger and 
not of such precipitous elevations ; on this there was a tower 
of seven stories, in handsome proportions, two smaller ones, 
and some temples : from the shape it is also called He-ya- 
ee-shan, or shoe hill. On the whole, the Ta-koo>shan is not 
so remarkable an object as the Seaou-koo-shan. A lofty 
range of mountains is before us, called the Lec-shan, oa er- 
lianging Nan-kang-foo, a city on the lake, at Avhich it is 
supposetl \vc shall touch. The summit ol‘ this range i^ 
tabular, terminating in an abrupt point, from which the 
rebel giants might have been hurled by the Thunderer. 
Having already completed ninety miles, and the weather 
looking heavy, we did not tempt the expanse of the lake, 
but anchored in the small but secure bay of Ta-koo-tang. 
Although the Aveather looked doubtful, I lost no time in 
attempting to penetrate to the nearest range of hills, froni 
Avhence a view of the greater range might be expected. 
Much to the discontent of the Chinese soldiers, I effected 
my object : the elevation was considerable, though much 
inferior to the Lee-shan. There ITas sufficient clearneBS in 
the atmosphere to give a beautiful variation of light anti 
shade to the hills beloAv, the sides of which were in places 
cultivated, but generally covered with underwood. 1 Avas 
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surprised to find all the jdants on the summit aromatic. 
Some shrubs were in fine tlower and extremely beautiful ; 
those, with a profusion of single white flowers, were con- 
jectured to be a species of camellia by the gardener: a 
A cry handsome species of oak, the brandies clustering with 
acorns, was found near the town ; the lieight of the tree 
about fifty feet, its leaves resembling the laurel. Clayslatc 
principally composed the range 1 ascended. Limestone and 
graywacke were found near the anchorage. 

15th of Novemtier. — Lhe rain detained us hero, it being 
intended to wait for perfectly fair weather to cross the lake. 
1 employed myself in walking through the town, and was 
surprised to find so many large shops and buildings. The 
best of the former were shops of porcelain ware, where our 
.giarty made several purchases; the prices, according to 
English notions, were certainly moderate. In one of the 
large, temples I remarked some octagonal pillars of ctoarse 
marble: they had pedestals, but no capitals. The theatre 
opposite seemed in tolerably good repair : tumbling is the 
j)rincipal exhibitiort. 'I'he town skirts the bay, and in fine 
weather is probably approached on the side towards the 
Igke. Several large rafts were moorc4 near the town with 
sheds on them, the residence, no doubt, of poor families ; 
we have met several on this and the other rivers. 

l6tb of November. — Last night was stormy ; the weather, 
however, clearing up befiJre noon, we made sail : both sides 
of the lake were mountainous : the Lee-shan on our right 
still maintaii]«d the superiority. The summit and cavities 
of the rocks were so white as to look like snow. Attentive 
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observation leads me to suppose that the white surfaces 
must cither have been sand or stone, bared by tlie action 
ot mountain torrents. About five miles from Ta-koo-tnng 
we passed King-shan, a small town situated like the former 
at the head of <1 liay : several salt junks were at anchor: 
the waters ol the lake* were troubled enough for an inland 
sea; and the whole scene, heightened by the cloudiness 
of the day, was not without sublimity. In our fro?it are 
several barren sand-hills; indeed the great range seem to 
partake of the same character: a more distant range has 
patches of snow in the cavities. Some of the houses at 
King-shan, as at 'I'a-koo-tung, were built u])on piles, not, 
howev(M’, of sufficient strength to resist any great force of 
water. 'J’he Ta-koo-shan, and also a smaller insulated rock, 
appearing like a boat under sail near the entrance of the 
bay at Ta-koo-tung, were visible from hence. 

Al)out twelve we saw" the pagoda of Nan-kang-foo, in 
good n*pair, of seven stories ; aiul shortly afterAvards rounded 
a point to the right, and anchored ofi' a mole built prin- 
cipally ot granite, calculated to protect the Avails of the 
city and a certain number of small vessels from any sudden 
intlux from the lake. A bridge or arched causeway con- 
ducted from the mole to the city gate. The Po-yang is 

* ()iu‘ of the missionaries says, tlial the Po-yan^ lake is subject to as violent 
lyplioons as the Chinese' seas. The father himself encf)unterecl one of 

these tenipi'sts, anri was in imminent danger of perishing : he devoutly at- 
tributes his preservation to a piece of the true cro.ss which he was caj*ryii)g from 
Rome to the ciiurch at Pekin. Tlie lake was in bis time iid'ested by pirates, 
who, approaching vesst'ls under pretence of giving assistance, plundered the 
>)vopert.v, and murdered Uiose on board. 

X X 
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here divided by the hills into two branches ; the one upon 
which Ave have hitherto sailed is called Nan-kang-hoo. 
We were all iiuich disappointed with the interior of the 
toAviijthe appearance of the walls, and the mole, having led 
us to expect a flourishing city. In the shops there were 
literally nothing but the common necessaries of life to be 
purchased, and those apparently adapted I’or the low^est 
orders. The numerous stone py-loos, however, forming a 
complete arcade up the main street, suftieiently attested 
the former importance of Nan-kang-foo ; these ]>y-loos 
were richly sculjitured, and the relief of the figures Avas 
particularly striking from its prominency ; they were erected 
in the reign ol Van-li, near three hundretl years since. The 
lirst halls or temples of Confucius, called Wan-miao, avc had 
seen, Avere met Avith in this city ; they are remarkable for 
the absence ot idols, and for the tablets bearing the names 
ot deceased Avorthies, placed in galleries round the courts ; 
a semicircular bath occupied part of the first court, and 
some wide steps were to be ascended before entering the 
halls ; these steps, the figures of lions at their extremities, 
and the bath, Avere of Avhitc small-grained granite brought 
from the neighbouring mountains. One of the halls is 
^either a new erection or under complete repair; the pa- 
f goda is also new, both undertaken by the present governor, 
Avho, in the present decaying state of China, must be con- 
sidered a man of unusual public spirit. There being so 
little to interest in the town, the range of Lee-shan mountains 
on the north-west formed the great point of attraction; 
and a cascade falling from a ridge of rock, apparently tAvo- 
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thirds of the height o(‘ the mountain, became llic immediate 
object of my walk : I did not succeed iti reaching it this 
evening, but, unless we sail, shall rene^v the attempt to* 
morrow. I have here met the first granite rocks, and the 
whole range has the appearance of being primitive. 

17th of November. — 1 had a most interesting walk to 
the mountain : a stream, fed from the waterfall, wound 
through the valley, and was crossed by three bridges, one 
of which was of twelve piers ; the bed was nearly dry, but 
the length of the bridges marked, that at certain seasons, 
either of heavy rain or melting snow, the stream must swell 
into a considerable torrent. The clearness of the water 
was truly gratifying to the eye, so long obscured by the 
muddy waters of the Pei-ho, £u-ho, Yellow, and Yang-tsc- 
kiang rivers. Leaving to our right a large temple beautifully 
situated at the termination ol’ the ravine, down which the 
cascade tumbles ; avc wound round a hill, and soon fell 
into a stony path leading to a small ta overlooking the 
waterfall. At this distance the building appeared like a 
child’s plaything. Here I had an oppojtunity of witnessing 
the truth of the descriptions 1 had read of the features of a 
granitic range. The rocks rose in rude spiculatcd summits, 
survivors of the extensive degrading process, marked by the 
debris at the bottom. As we ascended by the path of 
stone steps which wound considerably to escape the steep- 
ness of the ascent, we passed several blocks of pure quartz, 
many of three feet in depth, and a few nearly five ; midway 
a vein of quartz, two and a half feet thick, seemed to cross 
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ilic mountain liorizoiitally. I’lie ground glittered with mica, 
so as to give the surface at) appeanmee of being strewed 
with sjtangles of the precious metals. One stream falling 
over masses of rock, gave out the sound so sublimely ap- 
plit'd in Scripture to the voice of the Almightv, “the rush 
of many waters." Thus the pauses which the stee|)nessof the 
ascent re(]uired were amply tilled by a contemplation ot 
the magnifieenee above and aiound, fiin'ly contrasted with 
tlie smiling neatness of the cultivated vale Inflow ns. An 
hour and a half brought us to the pagoda, which proved t(» 
be of seven stories, built of the neighbouring granite, and 
fifty feet in height; a small idol riding on a cow was placed 
in an aperture oh the basement story. We stood uj)on an 
insulated pinnacle, separated b}' a deej) ravine iVoni the 
rocks, over whose surface the cascadt^ tumbled in a per- 
pendicular fall of lour hnnd red feet. While resting ourselves, 
some priests were obseived standing on a)) opposite clift, 
beU)nging to the college or temple near the pagoda, the ex- 
istence ot which we had already eonjectui’cd from the cul- 
tivated patches ne<^* the summit: we had Jio hesitation in 
applying to them for tea, Avhich they leadily sup|)lied us 
with. Their habitation was very beautifully situated in a 
small hollow sheltered by a few trees tioin the wind, that 
was even thus early in the season extremely piercing. The 
abstemious habits of their order, excluding meat, did not 
enable the priests to offer those solid refresliments required 
by so long a walk. Salted ginger and parings of dried 
fruit were all their stores afforded; the repast was truly 
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tluit of an anchorite, and the wliole scene well adapted to 
devout meditation. A plantation of hamhoos*, which I 
now have no doubt of being considered a sacred tree, over- 
hung the cascade. Some large plants of the canu'llia were 
growing on the top and sides ol a cultivated hill near the 
temjdc. Our descent only occupit'd three (piarters of an 
hour: towai’ds the bottenn 1 obseiwed some schistus, which, 

I could almost \<mtnre to assert, was below the granite: it 
was micaceous, with small embedded garm'ts. On our 
return we I'ollow'ed the great road, and neai‘ the city passed 
a temple of the 'I’ao-tze, remarkable for some drawings de- 
scriptive of a future state, in which the rewards and ])unish- 
ments were represented by corresponding situations belong- 
ing to this lift'. 

18th of November. — Induenced by good e\amj)le, I had 
sutlicient geological enterprise to })ay another visit to the 
mountain^i. On this occasion we ascended, for a short 
distance, the course of the stream, and had a fine oppor- 
tunity to witness the disintegration in evtay stage of tht' 
granitic rocks. Much of the granite ol these mountains 
has a stratified appearance, in some instances perfectly 
laminated : the feldspar and mica were of yarious colours, 
the white, however, in both [iredominating. Parts of the 
rock exhibited a veined a[)pcarance from the different colour 
of the feldspar: among the debris at the bottom, lumps of 
the latter of some si/e were met with. In this ])lace, not- 
withstanding a diligent search, we were unable to ascertain 
the ('xact situation of the schistus. Some masses appearing 

* Banibusa arundinacea. 
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to me a species of micaceous scliistiis, but by persons con- 
versaijt in the science considered gneiss, were observed 
near the bottom ; the inclination of tlie whole range was 
nearly vertical, eighty-five to ninety : the direction between 
N. E. and S. W. In a lower range situated obliquely with 
respect to the Lee-shan, the schistus was perceived de- 
cidedly the lowest: pieces of micaceous schistus were met 
with on the pinnacle where the pagoda stood, prf)bably 
brought down by torrents from the higher parts. The whole 
range exhibited an a])pearance of extensive degradation by 
the action of violent mountain torrents, which had gone, 
j)erhaps, to form the Po-yang lake, or swell the Yang-tse- 
keang : the rocks were thrown about in rude and immense 
blocks, and, as has been already remarked, the smaller were 
of pure quartz. The large temple at the foot of the moun- 
tain was out of repair, and only remarkable for the fine 
trees in the courts. A single priest was engaged in de- 
votions ; he struck a bell and beat a drum at the intervals 
of the prayer he was repeating in a recitative tone: tlic 
service terminated with prostrations. I remarked in the 
countenance of this priest, as before in that of others of the 
same profession, an expression of vacant idiotism so strik- 
ing, as to give me an idea of its being affected, for the 
purpose of appearing completely absorbed in devout con- 
templation. Though religion would not seem to be much 
regarded in China, it does not arise from want of zeal or 
professional craft in the priestliood. It would be worthy 
of inquiry, what has produced the present state of indif- 
ference in China upon a subject interesting the passions 
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and feelings ol’ men, gemu'ally in proportion to their moral 
and political ignorance? A new species of oak, and several 
of the lauris cainphora, were seen here. The tea plant was 
also found, but still in small paU'hes. 

19th of November. This day has been employed in an 
excursion to a colh'ge where Choo-foo-tze* one ol the com- 
mentators upon Confucius, and the author of a history from 
Ihc earliest period to his own time, A. D. 1100 , taught a 
numerous body of disciples. The temple is five miles from 
the north gate of the city in a westerly direction. There was 
nothing particularly sinking in the exterior of the college 
excej)ting its extent. It was divided, as usual, into several 
courts; round these were rows of cells, f()rnierly the dwell- 
ings of the students, whose number, it is said, amounted to 
one thousand. In one of the halls there was a statue of 
Confucius w'ith those of his principal disciple# round him; 
the remarkable circumstances of this statue are the com- 
plexion and features of Confucius, decidedly African. A 
tree was pointed out as having been planted by the very 
hands of Choo-foo-tze. The Chinese scholars of our party 
were anxious to carry away branches of the tree. Tor my 
own part, I was more interested with a wooden figure of a 
stag, said to have been employed by the sage to purchase 


♦ I am inclinecl to tliink that tliis Cli(K)-foo-tze is llie same as Choo-hi, the 
founder ol’ the doetriiu‘s Iield by the modern phiJosophei s in China. Choo-hi 
taught that there is an universal eau.se, Tai-ki, wlio produced two others, one 
perfect and the other linpeidWt. In this. division he .somewhat resembtes Plato, 
The |)erfcct and iiniK^rl’trt may be compared, the one to tlie soul and the other to 
the material form of tlie world The Li is that which makes a tiling to be 
what it is. 
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find l)rino home the philosopher’s provisions from the neigh- 
bouring villages ; the money was placed on his horns, and 
such was the honesty ol' the sellers or the sagacity of the 
animal, that the marketing was satisfactorily accomplished, 
'riiis story, suj)ported by the ligure, had more romance and 
fancitul imj)robability than generally belongs to the dull 
absurdities of Chinese tradition. The approach to, and 
situation of the. eolleg<‘- was agreeable and pieturescpie ; 
behind the building was a hill richly wooded, and in front a 
mountain stream that furnished a supj)ly of clear water to 
the master and his disciples. 'Fhe building is now under 
repair, but whether tf) be xised for its original purpose 1 did 
not ascertain. Scratching or carving names seems common 
to all nations; here, and at the foot of the Lee-shan, several 
persons had left their record in Chinese characters. A 
memoranduiB was left by us in the pagoda on the rock, 
stating its having been visited by the British embassy. Our 
walk through the valleys, both going and returning to the 
village (having by mistake taken a circuitous road) was 
through beautiful scenery. Every a8])ec-t of the Lee-shan 
is magnificent, and the buildings,*cultivation, and trees are 
prettily disposed in tlu* low lands. We passed a large 
college on entering the north gate ; a considerable space on 
our right was without habitation, and consisted entirely of 
cultivated ground. 

20th of November. — We quitted the mole at half past 
six, re*entering the lake about seven. At nine wo passed a 
small town, Soo-chee, rather well situated, the distance said 
to be forty-five lees. A strong and favourable wiiul brought 
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us to our anchorage at Woo-chin at twelve o’clock, having 
completed, accoixling to the Chinese Itinerary, ninety lees, 
or thirty miles in live hours, our course Iroin south-east It) 
south-west ; here we leave the Po-yang lake m Inch stretches 
to the eastward, 'i'here are two small rivers near the town; 
we follow that to the southvvartl. Of the Po-yang lake I 
have only to observe that it has not proved of such con- 
siderable width as 1 had expected ; at this point there are 
so many low islands or spots of land that its whole extent 
is not pcrc('ptible. The scenery on its banks has also, con- 
trary to my antici[)ations, beej» mountainous and highly pic- 
ttirescpu^; the whole distam^e on its waters aboutsixty miles. 

Woo-chin, though neither dignified with the title of a 
Chow or even a llien, is a place of considerable inijiortance 
as the great mart for exchanging commodities between the 
north and south of China. 'I’he warehouses are spacious and 
well tilled, dwelling-houses large and substantial, temples 
richly decorated, and the shops filled with articles of all 
kinds, including no inconsiderable proportion of European 
goods. There were several small bronze vessels of ancient 
and modern Morkmanship, in forms not unlike the Grecian 
and Etruscan. 

On a[)proaching Woo-chin the eye was directed to the 
green tiled roof of a temjile on an elevatetl situation, 
and surrounded by a colonnade of granite pillars. It 
proved on examination to be in ruins. Not so the temple 
dedicated to Wang-shin-choo, the god of longevity, which 
in riches of carved work and gilding infinitely surpassed 
any I had yet seen. A jiy-loo bearing the same relation to 
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one standing alone that a pilaster does to a column, ajid 
formed of porcelain, covered tlie outward entrance ; the 
temple immediately in front was almost overwhelmed with 
gilding ; ornamented galleries formed what might be called 
from situation the second story, on each side the court. 
The vessels of sacrifice in the temple corresponded in rich- 
ness and execution to fhe building itself. Over the entrance 
and facing the principal hall, was a raised pavilion, in th(' 
same style oi' ornament, and intended for theatrical repre- 
sentations ; below in the outward court there wore porcelain 
and other shops handsomely set out. We were told that 
the temple had been erected and was maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of the merchants of the town, to 
whom, assuming the probability of their trade being pros- 
perous, length of life must be the first object. I visited 
another temple nearly equal in splendid decoration, juid 
very imposingly placed at the top of tAVO handsome flights 
of stone steps twenty feet long. 1 should suppose from the 
small number of boats at anchor, that though Woo-chin 
may be the place through which much of the trade between 
the southern and northern provinces passes, it caji scarcely 
be the seat of actual barter, which would imply a long 
residence of the owners or their agents, and consequently a 
detention of the vessels on which the goods were laden. 
The season, however, or circumstances of the anchorage 
unknown to us* would perhaps explain the circumstance. 
The town was populous, but certainly not more so than 
its alleged commercial importance would haA'c led us to 
expect. 
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21st of November. — Leaving at seven, we at first pro- 
ceeded oil a river called by our boatmen Scaou-chab, 
afterwards Slian-chou-kho, and finally Shan-kho; there 
were several small islands, the banks low and with little 
interi'st. We had still a few clumps of trees, lingering 
traces of the romantic country we have quitted. Some hills 
are visible in tlu' front, but we are gradually losing the Lee- 
shan. With the exception of a large village not far from 
Woo-chin, the few others wc have passed have been incon- 
siderable. I must not omit that I have this day seen on 
the left bank the first pasture of any extent since my arrival 
in China. I’lic cattle were not numerous, oxen and buffa- 
loes : it was so closidy eaten up that it was fitter for cricket 
than grazing. At sunset wc were opposite a few tolerably 
well built houses, with a dock-yard for small boats. Some 
hills to the westward received the last beams of the setting 
sun; early on our voyage, 1 should perhaps have called them 
mountains. The river was here about four hundred yards 
across: we anchored at Wang-chun, a military post with a 
few houses. 

Kwang sent a message to Lord Amherst, requesting that 
no person belonging to the embassy would go into the city 
of Nan-chang-foo, Avhich it is exjiected we shall reach to- 
morrow, being distant ninety lees; the reasons assigned 
were the occurrence of the Emperor’s birthday and the 
public examination of students on the same day, and the 
consequent crowds that would be collected on these occa- 
sions ; the presence of the Foo-yuen was also mentioned. 
These alleged causes may be mere pretexts ; they are, how- 
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ever, plausible, and it would therefore be unreasonable, 
considering the liberty hitherto allowed notwithstanding the 
E)n[)eror s edict, to express or perhaps to feel dissatisfaction. 
This is the first strictly otlicial notice of the anniversary ol' 
the Knipcror’s birthday, the 24th of November, that has 
been received. The linguist Achow, indeed, some days 
since made a commuHication to Sir George, evidently, but 
not avowedly by the Chin-chae’s orders, the object ol whicli 
nas to ascertain whether the Embassador would feel dis- 
})osed to join in the ceremony about to take place at Nang- 
chan<r-foo on the 24th. To this a suitable answer was 
returned by Sir George, in Avhich, while the want of atten- 
tion towards the embassy hitherto experienced was adverted 
to, a disposition was shown to meet the apparent wishes 
of Kwang, provided they were distinctly expressed, and 
every other circumstance of the ceremonial provi'd deco- 
rous and satisfactory. 'I'his reply Avas made, merely as ,Sir 
George’s j)rivate opinion, and without commit ting JiOrd 
Amherst. From a subsccjuent communication through the 
same channel, the ko-tou s(;emed to be the object, n hicli ol 
course rendered the proposition absurd and inadmissible. 
Achow is so confused in his statements, that it isdithcult to 
determine hoAv I'ar he acted by the Chin-chae's orders, or 
Avhat is the exact nature of the jiroposition. I can hardly 
suppose that Kwang could have expected that Lord Am- 
herst Avould gratuitously comply Avith a ceremony on his 
return, to which he had sacrificed the reception of the em- 
bassy, unless he conceived that his spirit must have been 
chilled by his long absence from the sunshine of impiirial 
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lavoHf. 1 should certainly, on many accounts, rejoice in 
any joint celehration^ol' the anniversary ; for, having, by 
exchanging presents, declared the continuance of friendly 
intercourse l)etween the Sovereigns, it Mould be expedient, 
and indeed honourable for the Embassador to have an op- 
portunity of appearing publicly in unison M'ith the minister 
of the Emperor ; at all events I trust .that a complimentarv 
message, if not an olfer to (olcbrate the day by tiring a 
salute, may be sent to Kwang. Indeed a complete silence 
on the occasion might, I think, justly give some otl’ence to 
the EmjK'.ror, and if the motives were misrepresented, excite 
serious dissatisfaction. Moreover the appearing (juitc horx 
dv combat on such a public occurrence is to my mind more 
likely to be |)crv('rtcd by the Chinese into a confession of 
sens(' of uiiMorthiness, or into an ignorance of propriety, 
than viewed as an expression of dignified resentment. 

22nd of November. - We left our anchorage early in the 
morninii', and the Mind being unfavourable had recourse 
to tracking, men being supplied by the district to assist 
the boatmen. At eleven mc passed some low hills, and 
at twelve arrived at Chon-shah, opposite to m inch we an- 
chored to take in jnovisions : then' Mere some tolerable 
sho|)s in the place, consisting chiefly of one long street : 
the surrounding country Avas composed of low red sand- 
stone hills partially Avooded. The distance of Chou-shah 
from Nang-chang-foo is fifty lees, and it is, I believe, the 
usual halting-place: we, howrwer, proceeded twenty k-es 
further before Ave anchored. Near Chou-shah an inconsi- 
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derable cut called Chah-kho branches olf to the right, and 
a short distance higher up a larger stream falls in on the 
eastward ; whether this latter be that coming from Hang- 
choo-foo we did not exactly ascertain. Indeed there are so 
many branches intersecting each other about this position, 
that it is highly probable the country for some miles is at 
times so completely inundated, as to be united with the 
lake, 'riicre are a range of mountains in our front on tlu* 
right hand. The climate for these few days has been suffi- 
ciently cold to render the boats but unpleasant dwellings. 
The Chinese do not seem to understand how to combine' 
the admission of light with the exclusion of air ; you may 
enjoy warmth and darkness, but light must be shut out. 
Our anchorage is a sandy plain, and 1 have not observed 
any village near it. 

Kwang, this evening, in reply to a written communica- 
tion from Lord Amherst, conveying his desire to celebrate 
the Emperor's birthday by firing a salute, sent a message 
to say that he was fully sensible of the Embassador's atten- 
tion, but as firing was not usual on such occasions in China, 
he would beg leave to decline the intended compliment; 
shortly afterwards a visit from him was announced, which 
has not, however, taken place, from the lateness of the 
hour and the intervention of business. 

23d of November. — We left at daylight with a fine 
breeze, the country in places rather jiretty. Our boatmen 
call the range of hills we have seen on our right Chee-loong- 
shan ; a stream on our left, which we^ passed about eight, is 
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said to be the Yin-koo-kho, leading from Yao-choo-foo*, 
where there is, 1 believe, a large manufacture of porcelain. 
At nine we saw the pagoda and walls of Nang-chang-loo, 
with a suburb extending along the bank of the river: at this 
time the stream tvas called the Tung-kho. Three quarters 
ol an hour brought us to our anchorage opposite the suburb: 
here we are said to be in the Shin-chou-kho, the stream 

■t ^ 

upon which the Dutch embassy arrived from IIang-choo-l<)o : 
w'e are anchored at a low island, and I do not observe any 
number of continued dwelling-houses. 

The jH'incipal shops in the suburbs are the silk-dealers 
and furriers ; there were a few large porcelain shops, the 
ware not (]uite e(jual to that at Dan-king-foo. Silk was to 
be purchased either raw, in thread, or wove: red, aimmg 
the dyed, was the principal colour. Some of the archways 
under the gate so nearly resembled the arches of the streets, 
that ], with others, unintentionally infringed the order re- 
specting non-entrance. No regulation had certainly been 
made, as the soldiers, so far from objecting, of their own 
accord conducted us thitluT ; and when the. mistake had 
subsequently been discovered, seemed surprised at our tbi- 
bearance. The best shops arc in the city ; those of the cap- 
makers, from the embroidery used in the light undress cap, 
and the velvet and furs in the others, make a very good 
shew. Furriers’ shops were exceedingly nun»erous and well 
supplied. The vases and other articles in bronze were not 

* Yflo-choo, from whence tlio porcelain is sent to Nan.ehang-f<Hj, is situated 
on the soulh-t'asteni bank of the lake. Kinfr-te-ehing, a neighltoitring town, is 
the })rincipal seat of the inanufaeture. 
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in sucli variety as at Woo-chin. There were so many sliops 
Jull of tajjdry gilt crowns anti helmets used in the theatre, 
that 1 should conceive this city must be remarkable for 
the manufacture of these things, idol-making, in all il^ 
branches and of all sizes, was carrying on, and ajjparently 
o( the rudest materials and coarsest workmanship. \Vh(!n 
the details of idolatry are thus brought under the eye, it is 
impossible not to feel astonishment, that such gross per- 
versions of reason should subsist in any country not totally 
destitute of intellectual im})rovement. I observed several 
])aintings on glass, the colouring extren)ely brilliant, and 
the designs not ill executed, and interesting from the sub- 
jects being chosen in the scenes of domestic life. 

24th of November. — Having discovered my mistake ol 
yesterday, 1 studiously avoided the city itsell', and made the 
tower the object oi'my w alk ; a long street, extending, with 
little deviation from a right line, for a mih^ and a half, 
brought me to it. The building itsell is rapidly falling to 
ruins, and the staircases are scarcely trust-worthy. Steps 
nearly worn away mark its being the fn'qm'.nl, resort of 
visitors, either from de\’otion or curiosity ; there is a good 
view of the city from the top : it is an irregular polygon 
with six gates, the longest side towards the water, the cir- 
cumference of the walls from live to six miles ; fcAv large or 
handsome buildings ; one, however, in the centre, with green 
roofed tiles, must be excepted ; we conjecture that it was 
either a temple of the sect of 'I’ao-tze, or the hall where t he 
students are examined. The whole country which we had 
just passed over seemed intersected with streams, and must, 
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from the lowness and small extent of the intervening of 
land, be often completely inundated. In returning from the 
tower I met two wheelbarrows, tlie first with tAvo well-drest 
women, one on each side the wheel, and the other with a 
boy apparently belonging to them. A wheelbarrow' seems 
a strange visiting conveyance for ladies. It is used in this 
part of China for carrying persons ^s well as goods; the 
lonner, 1 supj)ose, in general of the lower orders. I have 
before observed in (Hher places, that female curiosity defied 
the. Ijnpcrial edicts ; it was most particularly the case here. 
The women, except the very poorest, were all painted. I’he 
object with Cliinesc women does not appear to be so much 
the imitation of the lily and the rose separated, as to give a 
strong carnation tint to the whole complexion ; many had 
fine eyes, though angularly shaped, and were altogether 
tolerably attractive. The beggars were numerous, and im- 
portunate to their countrymen ; from us they neither solicited 
nor seemed to expect alms. We saw several going about 
with a bell or a horn, and a basket ; establishing themselves 
in a shop, they ring the one, or blow the other, till the basket 
is filled. 

An intimation has been received from Kwang, that he 
was the more anxious upon all points connected with the 
embassy, from the actual presence at this city of the mili- 
tary Mandarin second in command at Canton, who was on 
his way to Pekin, and would of course report whatever he 
observed. Two temples that I visited to-day, and which 1 
recognised as being similar to that in the suburb of Nankin, 
with figures of sages round the hall, were said to belong to 

IS K 
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the sect of Tao-tze, at least so conjectured from the larc;e 
figure, seated immediately below the three principal di.ities, 
being called Lao-kiun*, the founder of the seels. 

25th. — In a walk round the walls 1 Avas most agreeably 
surprised, by coming upon the place where the examina- 
tion'l' for the advancement in militar}" rank was holding. 
The place might be called a stadium of about two luuidrcd 
yards in length : at the upper end a tciuporary hall had 
been erected, with an elevated throne or seat ; a row ol 
Mandarins, in their full dresses, occupied each side, but the 
distance at which J stood did not enable me to ascertain 
whether the raised part rvas occupied by some Mandapns, 
or by a representation of the Imperial pre sence. At the 
extremity ojiposite to the hall was a wall ol' masonry, 
intended as a butt for military jiractice, and, at a short 
distance in advance, a jiy-loo, from Avhich the candidates, 
on horseback, armed rvith a bow and three arrows, started; 
the marks at which they fired, covered rvith white pa])er, 
were about the height of a man, and somewhat Avider, jilaced 

♦ Perc Fouquet says, that the chk'fslilp of the sect of l\u>-tzt‘ is hereditary, 
his title Teen-tsee, or heavenly doctor. Lao-kiiin, tlie founder, arosi* during 
the dynasty of Tcheou : the great principle of his doc'trine was religious al)- 
straction, and indifference to worldly affairs; he asserted the existence of an 
absolute vacuum. Magic is at present much practised by the priests of his sect, 
who arc suppised to possess particular piwer over evil spirits. The* tioctrines 
of the Tao-tse have been represented injurious to morals, and to the well-being of 
society. 

■f This examination, on referring to the Missionary accounts, appears to have 
lx*c*n that of Bachelors for Licentiate’s degree. There are tliree degrees : Bache- 
lor, Licentiate, and Dot'tor ; Tseou-tsee, Kien-gin, Tsin-tse. They are examined 
in all military manoeuvres, and s])ccially on the subject of cncTimpmcnts. 
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at intervals of fifty yards ; the object was to strike these 
marks successively with the arrows, the horses being kept 
at full speed. Although the bull’s eye was not always hit, 
the target was never missed : the distance was trifling, not 
exceeding fifteen or twenty feet. It appeared to me that 
the skill was most displayed in charging the bow without 
clu'cking the horse. The candidates 'vere young Mandarins, 
handsomely drest; their horses, trimmings, and accoutre- 
ments wen; in good order ; the arrows were merely pointed, 
without barbs, to prevent accidents, the spectators being 
within a few yards of the marks. On the whole the sight 
was interesting, and I much regretted that the pre.ssurc of 
the crowd, and the possibility of giving offence by any in- 
terruption that might thi'iice arise to the ceremony, com- 
pelled me to remain only a few minutes. 'Fhe circuit of the 
walls was five miles and a half. 

Kwang, accompanied by the treasurer and judge of the 
district of Gan-hwuy, called upon Lord Amherst, and wiLs 
more than usually conciliatory in his language : he alluded to 
the regret he should fi'cl on separating, asking the other 
Mandarins, “ How shall 1 part with my friends.?'” And 
when Sir George expressed a hope that, like Sung-la-jin, 
he would dine on board the ships at Whampoa, he rcjdied, 
that though in every respect inferitw to that distinguished 
Mandarin, his feelings towards us were the same. 

Soon after sunset a fire broke out in the suburb opposite 
to the boats, which was })ut out much sooner than I had 
expected; two houses only were destroyed. An offer of 
our fire-engines was civilly declined; indeed, as the city 
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itself was supplied with them, they were not necessary. 
The principal officers herii, as in Turkey, are obliged to 
attend on these oc(nisions, and their arrival at the scene is 
announced by the usual salutes. 

Kwaiig, in conversation, mentioned thirty days as the 
probable duration of the voyage to Canton, but forty if the 
wind was uufavounddc. Both these j)criods considerably 
exceed that of the former English or Dutch embassies ; and it 
is conjectured that Kwang may have some interest in the de- 
lay, either connected with the termination of the embassy, or, 
in my opinion, with the more likely circumstance of his wish 
to obtain the situation of Hoppo, which might possibly be 
promoted by his being on the spot, when the soliciUitions 
of his friends at court were in the licight of their activity. 

26thpf November. — Lord Amherst and Sir George Staun- 
ton, by Kwang’s recommendation, visited a tenn)le a few 
lees from the anchorage, and 1 had reason to lament tlic 
preference I gave to a cricket-match, Avhich had been got 
up by the gentlemen of the embassy. 'J’hc circumstance of 
taking part in a game of cricket at Nang-chang-loo is, how- 
ever, more remarkable than the sight of an additional 
temple, and may console me in some degree for the loss. 
This temple has been erected by the salt merchants, and 
was appropwately dedicated to the god of riches. 'J'he giki- 
ing and ornaments of all kinds were exceedingly hantlsome. 
It has a garden and theatre, attached, and the M’hole was 
used for purposes of amusement as well as devotion. 

27th of November. — We quitted our anchorage soon af ter 
daylight, with heavy rain and a good breeze ; at the distance 
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()1 four miles wc entered the Kaii-klio, leaving the Sing- 
choii-kho, the former hranching off to the northward. At 
twelve we passed another branch on our right : our course 
has been frc(jucntly to the eastward of south. After round- 
ing a hill with some tir trees at the summit, wc arrived at 
Chee-cha-tang, a small town with a ruined pagoda of seven 
stories a short distaiu'c Irom it; the banks have Ix'en in 
general low, and the sandy flats, high mounds, and roots of 
the trees, are suflicient marks of Irecjuent inundations. In 
our walk wc saw some of the wax and camphor trex': the 
latter of a very large size. A temple in the town contained 
a coinph'te (exhibition of the jnmishments in ht'll. not, J 
think, of the same character as those formerly (hescribed 
under the name of the Ten Kings. I am inclined to sup- 
pose that (he authors who have written upon China have 
too much simplified the religions prevalent in that country, 
for it is impossible to refer the symbols or figures of the dif- 
ferent idols that have come under our observation to the 
great divisions of sects established in their writings. 1 should 
appr(diend (hat the Chinese mythology is one of the Jiiost 
various that lias ever existixl; and it would be matter ol 
curious iiupiiry to asc(;rtain whether there be any origin and 
history common to the multitude of the different gods, to 
be met with in their temples. 

'riiis day has been a tolerable trial of the Jiew boats, 
which have stood it much better than was expected, their 
upj)Cr AYorks being only matting, tla^y use very much foi- 
ward, and the larger kind are almost as high abaft. In ac- 
commodation and size they arc much inferior to our former 
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boats, a greater number is conseciuently re(|uired : their 
general description is long and narrow, with a small draught, 
of M'ater. Better were certainly procurable, and, unless 
resistance had been shewn, worse would have been su])plied : 
so much for Chinese politeness. I'he Foo-yuen at Nang- 
chang-lbo having literally taken no notice of the presence 
of the embassy, Lon^ Amherst thought it right not to let 
such rudeness pass without remark, ami sent a message, by 
Mr. Morrison, to Kwang, cx[)rcssing his dissatisfaction and 
surprise, which was the greater, as the Viceroy, the J'oo- 
yuen’s* immediate superior, had behaved so ditferently. 

28th of November. — 'J’he rain still continues, and renders 
the scene very uncomfortable: should this Aveather last, Ave. 
can hardly depend u])on the mat coverings of our boats 
being able to resist the constant drenching. 'I'hc' banks 
have been partially wooded, villages not fre(|uent, with the 
military posts at small intervals. — At teti. On our right avc 
passed some red sand-stone hills, Avhieh seems tlu' principal 
component of the strata herf;abouts. 'J’he banks of the 
rivci', for a Jew lees, Avere high. At cIcacu o'clock I re- 
marked a temple Avhose situation, under more favourable 
circumstances of Aveather, would have been })icturcs(jue : 
about tAvo Ave arrived at our anchorage close to Foojig-ling 
hien, distance sixty lees. The matoos, or landing-places, 
were particularly Avell made, Avith stone steps. Foong-ling 
hien is a Availed toAvn, with one long street, containing a few 

* The F(K>.yiu‘n is the governor of one jjrovincc*, subordinate, however, to 
the Tson^-ton, usually translated Viceroy, whose jurisdiction extends over two 
provinces. 
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large sJjops ; tliei'e was nothing of suflicient interest to make 
us regret the rainy day as unfavourahle to e.xploring. 1 
observ(;d one shop with paintings of rather superior execu- 
tion. The dill of Chinese music has been more than usually 
annoying at this anchorage. 

29th ot November. — At half past nine we passed a guard- 
house, with a strong stone embankiuent near to it ; the 
width ol the river, soon after, was nearly aipiarterofa mile, 
and jiersons were employed either in repairing or construct- 
ing a stone eiubaiikinent similar to that just jiassed. From 
these embankments, and the numerous gravelly hats both 
on the hank and in the centre of the rii er, the stream must 
be of considerable width and rapidity at emtain seasons. 
At eleven, passed Seang-ko-kea, a hamlet, with a temple 
situated among some fine camphor trees*: although ini- 
mcdiati'ly near the river, the banks have been generally a 
more gravelly beach: a little beyond, the country looks 
well, being jirettily diversified with wood. 'I'he gravelly 
flats are numerous, and the freipient shallows prove the 
necessity of boats drawing as little water as'those in which 
wc now are. Our course has been much to the westward of 
south. — One o’clock. ^Ve passed two streams on our right, 
one of them either the Lin-kiang, or a branch of the same. 
At half past three we passed, on our left, Chang-shoo, a 
town of some extent, on the banks of the river; the houses 
were either of red brick, or painted of that colour ; they 
looked neat and substantial. Proceeding ten lees further, 
we anchored at Lin-kiaug-ho-keu, or the mouth of the Liur 

* Laurus camphora. * 
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kiung river: the city ol' that name is twenty lees inland, 
something to the northward. The river, I was told by the 
boatmen, is here divided into two branches, and that avc 
are anchored in the smaller. On the whole, the scenery ot 
this last day’s journey, seventy lees, must, in fine weather, 
be pretty; very little cultivation in sight: no remission ol 
rain, which, though disagreeable at present, will, we are 
told, facilitate our j)rogress further. The use of the elevated 
forecastle in increasing, by the declivity, the impt:tus of the 
men while poling, is particularly evident in our present 
boats, where our progress is chiefly efi'ected by that means. 

30th of November. The rain, heaven be juaised, has 
ceased, and we are restored to light and fresh air. — Nine 
o’clock. We passed a small village, and shortly afterwards 
a military post, remarkable for its pretty situation, in a 
clump of camphor and other trees; at half past eleven, the 
town of Yanda, with a tower of nine stories, of good pro- 
portions, but not high ; the houses extended some distance, 
and were interspersed with trees : one range of mountains 
E. S. E. another nearly continuous to the southward. At 
twelve We passed the point of Tay-in-chow', an island with 
a temple : the boatmen here made an otfering of fire-works 
and burnt paper, to the Poo-sa : immediately opposite there 
was a hamlet, §ha-koo. The villages to-day have been small, 
but frequent, and with good houses. I have been much 
struck with the fine spreading branches, and deep green 
foliage, of the camphor tree. Tay-in-chow is thirty lees 
from Lin-kiang. — Two o’clock. Temple and guard-house 
pf Sho-kou-tang, one of those situations which always make 
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.1110 rcf^fet not having sufficient knowledge of drawing to 
record, in a sketch, the characteristic combinations of sce- 
nciy in the ciiHcrcnt countries 1 inaj visit. 'J’he roof and ge- 
neral architecture ol the temple was in the best Chinese style : 
the clump of trees was very beautiful; a guard of soldiers 
occupied the fore-ground, and the whole was backed by a 
picturesque range of mountains. We have to-day met several 
long rafts with so many huts on them, that at a distance 
they look like flats in the middle of the stream, with small 
villages. 

At a quarter to three we saw the pabu-ta ol’ Sing-kan- 
hien, nine stories. The stream narrows very much here ; 
a low range of hills near the river, on the left baiik ; moun- 
tains forming an amphitheatre, and afterwards dividing into 
ranges ; the lowest on our Icli . At half past four Ave wen; 
abr(;ast ol’ Sing-kou-hien, a town appearing of some extent, 
Avith mountains behind it ; the adjacent country prettily 
Avooded, witii much variety of ground ; our anchorage is 
opposite to the town, probably as much for convenience as 
from jealousy. Orange groA'cs have been seen this morning ; 
the shortness of my sight has prevented me from remarking 
them ; my eye has, hoAvever, been amply gratified by con- 
templating the rich green foliage of the camphor tree, Avhich, 
combined Avith the wide spread of its branches, renders it 
equal in beauty to any of the trees of English scenery ; .and 
as it is also an evergreen, a country where it abounds may 
defy the baring violence of winter. The wax bush*^ was 
found near the village. ^ 

• Li^justrum lucidum : the Chinese name is pe-la-slux). The wax is deposiicd 
by a sjK-eies of in.sects; the trees which I saw resembled a large thorn bush. 
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Ist of December. — An accident met with by the CJiin- 
chae’s boat, together with the violence of the wind, have 
detained us at this anchorage, named Kya-poo. As we 
found a good cricket-ground, the time did not hang upon 
our liands ; and, indeed, amusement being the scarcest ol' 
all commodities in China, I did not regret.the delay. Dit- 
ficulties were thrown jn the way of those who wished to 
visit the town, and I do not believe any succeeded in getting 
over the water. As a place of no importance, the opposi- 
tion, at the moment, did not signiiy ; 1 trust, however, that 
we shall not find a system of abridging our liberty, about to 
commence. The brown cotton*, not in cultivation, but 
immediately freed from the husk, has been met with : when 
worked into thread it is much more coloured than in the 
raw state ; in the latter the colour is only partially difiused ; 
1 should therefore apprehend some dyeing .process is em- 
ployed. 

2d of December. — The morning was fine though cold, 
and the wind fair. At eight we passed a military post and 
village, at the foot of the hills, which here reached to the 
water’s ?dge ; there Vas a temple opposite, to the deity of 
which the boatmen made an ofiering of incense. Trom the 
repetition of these offerings I should infer, that they were 
mftre religious than the crews of our former boats. At thirty 
lees^ we passed the village and military post of Yin-ho ; our 
course here much to the westward. Waving a flag, I ob- 
served, is part of the salute from the Chinese guard ; what- 
ever be the weather the salute is not omitted, but in some 
measure to alleviate the severity of the service, the soldiers 


* Hibicub religiosiis. 
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arc allowed to use umbrellas in case of rain. About twelve 
we arrived at Kja-kiang-hien, sixty lees, where it was sup- 
posed we should anchor, as it is the regular stage. Some of 
us landed, and were surprised to find the gates of the town 
not only shut, but with an outward covering of mats; a 
chevuvx-de-frise occupied one flank of the entrance, where 
the landing-places had been erected, and the whole looked 
like preparations for a siege. 'Fhese precautions may either 
arise from a change of system, or merely from the personal 
character of the governor : the latter I think most probable. 
The loss was not great, as it seemed a place of no extent or 
imj)ortance. Our boats continued their progress in a tew 
minutes; the mountains behind us formed a fine amphi- 
theatre, and the scene was altogether interesting. At half 
])ast one we passed a ruined pao-ta of nine atoriei^ which 
the boatmen called Mou-cha-ming ; it looked the mutilated 
survivor of some severe storm. 

Soon after passing a small village, the mountains closed 
so as. to give a narrow passage to the river betwixt, them. 
On clciiring this, at a quarter before five, we reached our 
anchorage, forty lees from Kya-kiang-hien, one hundred 
being the day's journey. This activity interferes vpry much 
with the speculations respecting Kwung’s wish to delay, 
and leaves only the ordinary course of events to account tor 
the length of our voyage. Foo-koo-tang appearing , an in- 
significant village, wc took a short walk into the ^oilntry, 
where Ave met with some pits of coal that had been sunk like 
wells ; the fragments at the bottom of the hill where they 
were situated appeared pure slate. 1 am inclined to think 
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the coal itself of the species called blind coal, from its 
softness and slaty structure : the strata near the pits were 
chiefly calcareous. The mountains have presented an uni- 
form a})pearance of barrenness. * 

3d of December. — The course of the river winds so much 
that we often seem on a lake, completely surrounded by 
mountains. In the clearness of its water the Kan differs 
materially" from the other rivers over which we have tra- 
velled ; the bed is gravelly, with rocks in })laces, rendering 
the navigation not free from danger. One of our boats 
struck upon a rock just covered by the water, and would 
probably in a wider stream have gone down. At twelve 
o’clock, forty lees, we passed on our right Ky-shwuy-shien, 
a walled town, extending some distance iti the direction of 
the bank, and prettily situated at a narrowing of the river 
by the mountains. Many gardeiis and groves were inclosed 
within the walls : the houses did not occupy much of the 
area. A temple of two stories, ]iow in ruins, seemed to 
have been a handsome building: the Paou-ta was* in a 
similar state. The lohg sandy flat, stretching from the 
point near the most inhabited part of the town, must pro- 
bably prevent this town being-much resorted to by boats 
on the voyage up and down. 1 here observed one of the 
rafts, already mentioned, worked by long sAveeps at the 
head and stern. At a quarter past three we passed Tay- 
chewi a*pretty little town, situated among some very fine 
trees. A new looking Paou-ta, opposite to the town, in 
exceedingly bad proportions, evinced the decay Of architec- 
ture among the Chinese. 
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JJaH past lour. \Ve anchored at Kj-gan-foo, and imme- 
diately landing, crossed in a ferry-boat the small branch of 
the .river, forming a wet ditch to this face of the town, 'j’hc 
city is not of great extent, situated on an eminence; and 
the greatest sjiace within the walls is occupied in gardens, 
small fields, and inclosed grounds, belonging to some ol'tlie 
larger dwelling-houses. Tlie roads, for the houses are so far 
distant from each other that the term street is scarcely ap- 
plicable, were well paved with small tiles: onennain street, 
conducting to the suburb, was the only one deserving the 
appellation. The public otlices were large buildings ; and, 
from the extent of the outward walls, 1 should supjiose that 
there were several large j)r<)prictors resident within then’ 
circuit. . ♦ 

In (he suburbs, however, all the busy and commercial 
part of the population resided ; and from the new shops 
just occupied, and others building, this quarter was evi- 
dently improving. I'hcre were several large eotton ware- 
houses ; in others 1 saw bales of a substance which was 
cither hemp or the fibres of the bark of some trees ; several 
large shops .were filled wil3i bales- of the cloth called nan- 
keen, both brown and white: much silk in skains was also 
to be met with, ^^ c saw oranges and shaddocks in the 
market, neither looking good nor ripe. No opposition was 
made to our entrance irjto the city, so that the precautions 
taken yesterday were merely local. On our return, we 
crossed the water at a ford, not opposite to our boats, where 
I was surprised to find a crowd assembled to catch a glimpse 
of the few amongst us who might pass that way ; having so 
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little occupation for their eyes, they seemed to continue 
together cither from the principle of mei'e gregariousness, 
or to listen to their own shouts. We passed some handsome 
looking temples in the street of the suburb immediately 
facing the river. AVithin these few last days our anchorage 
has been inclosed by a railing, and 1 appreliend tliat the 
inhabitants are prohibited from passing the boundary ; this 
will in some measure acepunt for the apparently absurd 
position taken up by the erowd just mentioned. 

It is useful to mark the progressive impressions respecting 
the amount of population, as the ultimate opinion will be 
more accurate from collecting these several recollections, 
awd with this view 1 must here confirm my former assertion, 
that in the country through which we have lately passed, 
with the c.xception pf Nang-chang-foo, placed as it will be 
recollected when we passed under circumstances calculated 
to increase the ordinary assemblage, no exuberance of popu- 
lation, comparing China with any of the tolerably flourishing 
countries of Europe or Asia* has been observed. Much 
land, from want of draining, is left uncultivated ; and other 
lands, in more favourabk situations, occasionally appear 
neglected. The practice among the labouring classes, of 
taking their meals, as part of their wages, at eating-houses, 
gives a greater appearance of populousness to the streets ; 
and if to this be added the accumulation of spectators from 
the novelty of the sight wherever we pass, 1 should be in- 
clined to doubt both the universal cultivation of the soil, 
and the excessive population ascribed, to China. 

4th of December. — Some pretty woodland country ex- 
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tends in a paiuillel direction, immediately beyond the sandy 
flat forming the branch of the river. At nine we passed on 
our riglit Tang-kou-too, a Jarge \ illage, well situated in a 
small bay formed by the river. On looking back, the view 
ol this place Avas higlily picturesque, the mountains forming 
a lolly skreen behind the houses. Some boats were anchored 
here, and there Avas a pleasing ajApearance of bustle and 
population. 'I’he riA^ef Avinds very much, and the beautiful 
clumps <))■ trees are li’equent on tiie banks : hills lake the 
place; of mountains. On our right the soil is of a reddish 
colour, on our left sandy; the beach covered Avith pebbles; 
and itie Avidlh of tlu’: river interrupted by long flats. 'J'he 
country toAvards evening Avas uninteresting. AVe anchored 
at seven o'clock, at AVang-kan, a small hamlet under a high 
bank, having accomplished ninety lees in fourteen hours, 
much of the distance by the labour of the crews in poling 
and tracking. The endurance of fatigue by the boatmen is 
most remarkable in this day's journey ; there was scarcely 
any intermission to their exertions, and, with the thermometer 
as loAv as forty-live or fifty degrees, they are iji the Avater* 
several times during the day. Their diet is chiefly rice, Avith 
a small quantity of animal food; the use of spirituous litiuors 
is not habitual, certainly not daily. There was an unusual 
noise of loos and wooden instruments during the night; 

I did not ascertain whether it had any connexion with the 


• At nipht, when their labours an* cloSt'd, the boatmen wash their IkkIios with 
hot water; rather, I sup])08e, to remove tlie stiflhoss of their joints, than ftom 
notions of cleanliness : the washing even at this season took place in the air. 
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eclipse of the moon, visible about three in the mornijig : in 
this longitude it was but partial. 

5tU of December. — At eight we passed a Paou-J;a on our 
right, with the top so inclined as to threaten falling; as, 
however, it has continued in the same state for the last 
twenty years, the danger is not probably imminent. At 
ten we reached Tay-hp-hein, a walled town, with a hand- 
some gate ; the walls in ruins. Oil the opposite side tht*. 
bank presented a beautiful richness of foliage, where the 
evergreen of the camphor was linely contrasted with the 
departing autumnal tints of the other trees. The river near 
Tang-shan-kou, a military post and village with good shops, 
was divided by an island, Tcho-ko-chow. A few lees in 
advance we came upon some large plantations of the sugar- 
cane. The navigation after sunset must be extremely dan- 
gerous, there being several rocks just even with the W'att'i’s 
edge ; strong currents set round some of the ])rojecting 
points, which it recluires great exertion in the trackers to 
stem. Our present boats are very manageable, and, though 
perhaps not pleasing to a seaman's eye, are, wdicn under 
sail, from their form, long in proportion to their brefulth, 
and their lofty curved prows, very picturesque objects. 
We anchored at Paou-tou, not being able to reach Petcha- 
tsung: the usual stage distance ninety lees. I picked up 
some pieces of granite on the bank ; it did not, however, 
seem to me that any of the adjacent mountains were com- 
posed of it 

6th of December. — We left our anchorage some time 
before daylight, and at half past seven saw Pe-tcha-tsnng 
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on our Je/t : the banks sleep. At twelve we passed an old 
pagoda, opposite to the village of Lo-ko-wang, where a 
sniall stream feli into the river. 'I’his place is twenty lees 
I'roin VVan-gan-shien, Avhieh we reached at two o’clock. 
IVlountains on both sides, in the range to the eastward and 
northward of considerable elevation : on the summit of a hill 
to the southward are tlu; ruins of a small tower. The ap- 
proach to this town is picturescpie, and the elfeet of the 
mountainous scenery nas heightened by the gloominess of 
tlu; weather. No objection was made to our entering the 
town, the walls of which are elo.se to the river; their circuit, 
mIucIi 1 made on the rampart, is about two jnilcs. The 
shops, though small and uninteresting to us, were well sup- 
plied with all the common lu'cessnries required by travellers. 
V(;getables in great abundance, and of good quality; indeed 
the (juantity of (;a tables exposed for sale considerably ex- 
cei'ded the probable demand of the inhabitants. On the 
whole, there was an air ol‘ bustle and prosperity about the 
town, which has not been the case in those we have passed 
since Nang-chang-ibo. 

Near the river-gate there are two large temples, one. of 
Avhich was interesting to me as being the most complete 
hall of ancestors or worthies that I have met with. The 
space in the front of the temj)le, usually occupied by the 
idol, contained a number of oblong tablets, inscribed with 
the names of those persons whose virtuous lives had entitled 
them to this proeminence in honour. The compartments 
in ciich side of the hall were tilled with similar tablets; 
many appeared ancient. ’J’hc honour ot a tablet is naturally 

3 n 
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an object ol’ postliuuious ambition, und lilial piety lias been 
known to make great pecuniary sacriiices to obtain it I’oi 
deceased parents. Were the principle of the institution 
maintained in its purity, it would present a simple but 
powerful excitement to moral conduct among the Jiving. 
Immediately outside the wall, farthest I’rom the river, there 
were twr> public schools, one of which either building, or 
under repair, was dedicated to Wang-c hang, 1 believe eitlu'r 
the God of Literature, or a deihetl man, who protected 
learning in his lifetime. Red sand-stone is much used in 
buildiiig, and a large ])y-loo in this town, made ol' it, was, 
I think, the best specimen of this species of Chinese archi- 
tecture that 1 hav('. seen. On the sides avcih; twt» small 
porticos, supported by square (columns ; the centre was the 
usual square gateway ; the upper part ol’ the portic os and 
gatew'ay decorated with sculpture, were' not ill executed. In 
the town were some good dwelling-houses, with small gardc'us 
attachc'd ; the orange and shaddocks were growing m them. 
Small palm-trees*' mark our approach to the tropic. Some 
temporary buildings, and an inclosure of matting, |)aintcd 
icd*, were erected before our boats ; altogether more j)re- 
paration has been lately made for the reception of the 
embassy at the anchorages. In the shops I observed several 
pieces of unwrought iron, about six inches in length and one 
in thickness ; but could not learn whether it came I’roni any 
minc.'s in the neighbourhood. The variety of commodities 
ibr sale in the same shop has often surprised me ; in this ])ar- 

^ iuin|>hiu'', or jialni. 
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ticular iiistanco, iron, gypsum*, murli used by the Chinese 
in medicine, spic(\s, linen <lraperv, leather purses, lanterns, 
with many other articles, were to be met with too-ether. 
These must be intended tor the conv’enienee of the boats, 
that may otlen put in only for a few minutes, and therefore 
want supjdies ot all kinds at once, 'fhe crowd here was so 
little troublesome, that their curiosity seenu'd scarcely ex- 
cited by our appearance. 

7th ol‘ December . — A gratuity yesterday evening to the 
boatmen announced our approach this day to the Shi-pa^ 
tan, or eighteen cataracts, the terrors of this inland naviga- 
tion ; Ave iiave passed ten during the day, which certainly 
luul nothing formidabl(! : they arise from the interruption of 
the river in its course by reefs of rocks; in some there was 
incrt‘ly a strong rippling in the Avat('r, in others they were 
(riding bii'akers. Military posts are at very short intervals. 
At tc!i \\e j)asscd a small temple, where the boatmen made 
an otfering ; of a much larger one, dedicated to Ta-wang, 
they took no notice;. At a epiarter after tAvelvc, seventy Ices 
from Wan-gan-shicn, avc saw Woo-tzu, a village, very prettil y 
situated near the river. Ten lees in advance, wc arrived at 
KAvcin-ling, our anchorage. This day’s journey has been 
highly interesting, from the peculiar beauty ol the scenery : 
the river flows between trvo ranges of mountains, its beds 
in places narrowed to a defile; Avhile in others, as at our 
anchorage, the sandy flats mark that the width ot the 

^ IS usctl 1-)^ j)liysicTiiiis n.s ji remedy preventive of tlic 

efleots ol mercurial jireparalions upon tlic system. 
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stream is often considerable ; the lower parts of the moun- 
tains have been frequently well wooded, and the Avindings 
of the river have presented them under highly pieturesqiH; 
points of view. Kvvein-ling, an insignificant village'. Ascend- 
ing the mountains near it, the scene was remarkable, from 
the wavy ap})ca ranee assumed by the dift'erent hills, mostly 
of a conical shape: tfie valleys were culli\ated in terrace'.^, 
increasing in height, and diminishing in Avidth, as they ael- 
vanced toAvards the body ol the range ; the Avhole had a very 
striking, if not a beautiful etl’cct. All these mountains Averc 
in a state of great disintegration: the soil on them is ol’a 
deep red colour, produced, as I conceive, from the i('d 
sand-stone forming their principal component. Ciranite 
existed in large Idocks at tlu^ bottom. Large plantations 
of the camellia and of firs* covered the sides oftlu' hills. 
Here Ave suav the species of j)ine iirst brought to England 
by the last etubassy. Some orang('-trees Avere seen, but 
without fruit ; Ave have not as yet lound any that Avere ripe, 
or Avorth eating. 

8th ol December. — Leaving KAA'cin-ling, and clearing the 
narroAV passage of the river near it, avc passed a prettv 
AA'ooded islarul. Having proceeded a fcAV lees avc anchored at 
Leang-kou, a small toAvn, to aAvait the arrival of three boats 
that had not joined us the preceding evening. A small 
stream was here crossed by a long Avooden bridge built of 
slight materials, but Avell adapted for the situation : the bed 
of the river marking that its Avidth must vary considerably 


^ Finii.s lancrolatiiN 
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^\ith liic s(;as()n. The wild tea was found here. Moun- 
tainous scenery of the sanu* character as yesterday. Con- 
tinuing our journey we anchored at Sec-chow, sixty lees 
distant from Kwein-ling. At four o’clock we passed one ol 
the most rapid /uas or ditheuit waters. Like other Chinest' 
accounts, we hav(‘ found tlu^ ilangev from these rec'fs much 
exaggerated. 'I'lu' course of the river is, liowevaa-, so much 
interrupted hy them, as to render the. navigation imprae- 
ticahle in this season, e.xcept hy daylight. Our anehora>;(' 
at a small island A\as well wooded. 'The ciimphor trees wen' 
particularly large, and covered with parasih's. A Mandaii'i 
who accompanied us in our walk, said tlnd the Chniusi 
attributed the growth of these plants to seeds drojiped liy 
birds ujHin tin* trees wlu're they aftc'.rwards took isuit: tins 
notion has more accur:iey than Ix'longs gi'nenilly to Chinese 
philosophv, :it least it seems scarcc'ly to Inilong to the sanu' 
familv as the production of<|uails from t’rogs. A treiMvith 
a large leal’ resembling that of the, sycamore Avas pointed 
out, troiu which an oil is (;.\pressc'd, used to preserve the 
timbers of junks, and considered next in efhcacy to the 
varnish tree*. 

9th of December. 'I'he river at first somew'hat wider. 
At nine we passed Yu-tung, a small village situati'd on a 
blull point, near Avhich a small stream sei'ined to tall into 
the river oil an island which the boatineii called See-ya-chow ; 
the water Avas so shallow', that a |)assage had bttn lormed 
by clearing aAvay the, sand on ('ach suU'toi tlui bo,its. Woik- 
meii were still AA’aitmg with then sciapi'is to (hvpen the 

^ I know not if this bv tlw Tong-shoo the name ofiiv v.irin-li tree is 'I -i.-roo. 
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channel, or to assist in pushing the boats t hrougli if l•c(plirc^^ ; 
the channel was marked out by twigs, and on eitlier side in 
places there were only a few inches of water. On the small 
island were some plantations of sugar-cane, remarkable for 
the bright green colour of th(' vegetat ion . At twelve o’clock 
we anchored at Ticn-see-tu to allow the boatmen to dine, 
and afterwards proce(.'ding till past two, finally brought up 
at Ling-tang-niiao, several of the boats being astern. 'I'he 
country here presented the same billowy expanse of moun- 
tains that has been bef'on' mentioned, throughout in a stato 
of great disintegration. Clay-slate and sand-stone composetl 
the summit, and granite, compact lime-stone, and gray- 
wackc occu])ied the bottom. Tlu'. valleys were waten-d 
by mountain streams, and carefully cultivated in terraces. 
From observing one side of the hills generally covered with 
the camellia while the other was , bare, or bore only a few 
plants, I should conclude that aspect is of great conse- 
quence to its successful culture. 1 have remarked that the 
pine mentioned as peculiar to China, which looks a deci- 
duous tree and particularly hardy, is generally planted on 
the same situations with the camellia; from this circum- 
stance one might inli^r the possibility of the latter being 
naturalized in our climates. The water-mills used for 
bruising the husks of the camellia, and the machine for 
ultimately expressing the oil, were seen here. 

A py-loo is carried in one of the boats to be erected 
wherever the Chin-chae may stop, should the poverty of 
the place not furnish this necessary appendage of his riiiik. 
The skull of a notorious robber was suspended in a grating 
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at the top of a pole near our anchorage ; he had been tin- 
terror ot the country for 3"ears, and had committed many 
murders. 1 believe this posthumous punishment is reserved 
by the Chinese law t()r such crimes as treason and murder. 
Our day’s journey has been thirty lees. 

lOth ot December. — At eight o’clock, about twenty lees 
from our anchorage, we passed the most ditheult tan or 
rapid; the boatmen called it Tieu-su-tan. A Mandarin was 
on duty on shore, aeeomj)anie<l l>y soldiers and other 
persons, to assist in g(-tting the boats through tin- passage: 
the water t)f such vai^ous depths, and the rocks in places 
so neai' the water’s edge, that the passage must often be 
attended with danger. Iiuleetl the recent wreck o/'a large 
boat sutlieieiitly attested tlu* neec-ssity of ])rceaution*s. At 
ele\en we j/assed a large village, Sing-miao-tscen, near to 
which the eliaiuiel ha«l been deepened for the occasion. 
The men A\er<‘ still at work to remove the sand thrown iji 
by the passage oi'the ditierent boats. A hat board driven 
iorward with handles by two men colle(-tcd the sand,Avhich 
three others drew by ecjrds, to which a small beam was at- 
tached. Chou-tan, a small town with smne good houses 
and two large buildings, was said to contain a remarkable 
temple. 

Understanding that the city of' Kan-cho(j-foo was only 
twenty lees distant from a ruined pagoda which we saw at 
bvo o'clock, I landed and walked to the point where the 
rivers here called 'rung-ho, East River, and See-ho, West 
River, the first coming from Fo-kien, join where 1 citisscd 
the united stream, to the walls of the city. In my walk 1 
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passed some fields cultivated with tlic pig-nut. I’lie tops 
arc cut od’ with a sharp iron, and the root is then dug up 
tfoiii the depth of lour or five inches; the earth is sifted 
tfom the nut in a wooden arating or sieve. Some iiiu', trees 
of the Yiing-shoo, a species of ficus surpassing the cam- 
phor in the luxuriant spreading of their hranches, hung 
over the bank of the. river. 'I'he soil here was generally 
sandy, and seemed scarcely te rcj)ay ^he l;d)our of cultiva- 
tion. Kan-choo-loo, sei'ii from a distance, apjiears exten- 
sive. It is situated on the banks of the 'rung-ho and See- 
ho rivers, otherwise Chang-kho and Kang-kho ; I hr bank 
of the latter of such elevation, as to najuire stone ttaraces 
for the support of the wall built on the summit. 'This gives 
a peculiar charact'’r to the town, and the elfect was lu'ight- 
ened as the boats approached, by the position of the crowds 
on the top of the wads hanging over them in anxious cu- 
riosity. A stone quay extends for some distance on this 
side, Avith handsome landing-places of long stone steps. 
At the to]> of these a tem])orary building had been erected, 
and decorated with flags fo'^ the reception of the Chin-chac ; 
the Avails Avere in good order, and in some places had been 
recently repaired. At the north-eastern extremity of the 
w'all there is a high building of three stories looking like a 
gate ; it is, however, oidy used as a Avatch-tower. It Avas 
so late in the evening Avhen I got into the city that little 
was to be seen, and unless we remain here to-morrow, 1 
must be satisfied Avith the exterior, in describing Avhich I 
musfnot forget the pagoda of nine stories, and apparently 
of an unusual shape. Many of the boats did not arrive till 
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two hours after sunset, in consecjuence of the difficulty in 
getting over tJie shallows ; the passage, from the narrowness 
o( the ('haniu‘1 inimediattdy at the junction of the rivers, 
was j)articularly diificult for the larger boats at that hour. 

ntli of December. — Tlu^ necessity of changing the boats 
in which the presents are einbarketi for smaller has delayed 
us hen', and given us time to examine the city. Its situa- 
tif)n at the junction of the rivers Chang and Kan, commu- 
nicating with the eomiiK'rrial pn"-jnc(;s of Fo-kien and 
Quang-tung, renders it a place of importance'. The ex- 
changes or halls for the meeting of the tnerchants behneging 
to the ytriucipal cities or provinces arc large and handsome 
buildings, in the style of the best Chinese temples. In the 
two which I visited, that of Ky-gan-foo and Fo-kien, there 
was an elevated stage for theatrical representation thfe 
former an ('Utertamment had taken place the night of our 
a iival, which in passing I observed' t(» be attended by nu- 
merous sj)ectators of all classes. 'J’he hall of the Fo-kien 
merchants was dedicated to he goddess of navigation, -who 
is also the tutelary deity of the province. 'I'hese buildings 
an' originally built and sui-^r.piently mam ined by private 
subscriptions. The sho' s we*" not large, nor <lid they 
contain great Aariety of goods; the most considerable were 
the tea shops. On the other hand, however, numy of the 
streets were spacious (for a Chinese city), contained good 
houses, and, though not crowded with population, were 
nowhere empty. Crossing the city from the gate near our 
aiu'horagc to within a fi.’w yards of the w’all on the opposite 
side, we reached the Paou-ta, the building of the kind, with 

3 c 
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the exception of that of Lin-tsin-foo, most worth seeing on 
our journey. It is in form a hexagon of nine stories, the 
basement story wide in proportion to the others, Mhieh 
gradually diminish; the stueeo on the outside is dark grey 
on a white ground, and has a good elfeet ; the projeeting 
roofs of the stories are hexagonal, with grolescjue porcelain 
ornaments at the angles. Iron balls, elliptical in shape, 
rise from the summit, terminating at last in a point. 'This 
tower Avas originally bniit in the reien ol K('a-tsing, thn'e 
'imndred years since; it has been frerjucntly, and iiuieca! 
recently repaired. 

After some delay \vc succeedcHi in obtaining admission 
to a hall of Confucius* (Koong-foo-txe) close to the tower, 

^ ^ 1 lie writings ci’ (.'oiifueius liave nieritid and ohtaint^d tlie altt ntion of tlic 

misMonaries, and it is not to 1 h‘ di'nieil that hl.s philaiitliroi)} and jKilnotiMn have 
justly entitled his name to immoitality, and hl^ mi niory to gralitiiile, nl It ? st 
among his countrymen. Horn in an age when both religion and morality were 
neglected, he endeavoured to rerorm the coiuhiel of tlie so\eivign and llie 
people, not by pretended rcvt'lations, but a simple exjiosilion ol* tlu* prineipUs 
most conducive to the well-being of’ siK-iety, Tlie mode in which he ( (nmeeted 
his doctrine with the Kings or sucnxl lKK)ks is a jiroof of his know ledge* of our 
nature,‘ever yielding to autliority, and Tnoreesjuriaily toauticjuitv, wiiat wouhl he 
refused to reason, duin vciera (wtoUimKs^rccnttlum uu’ur'nus'i, C^infuelus, in tlie 
apj)lication of his maxims to the conduct of life, and in his nu'thod of teaeliing, 
resembled Socrates, and was much superior to his eoti'inporary I^ao-lviuii, whose 
scepticism and indifference to worldly affairs were neither calculated to make 
great men, nor gf)Ocl citizens. Confucius was born in the sixth century before 
the Christian era, in the province of Shan-tung. 

Notwithstanding the merits of Confucius, I am not, however, aw are that either 
interest or instruction is to be derived by Kuropeans from a perusal of his w ritings. 
The maxims of good government as applicable to despotism, and the jirinciples 
of moral conduct in private life, have been uiiderst(K)d in all ages and countries 
not absolutely barbarous; tluy are contained in the common-place l>ook of 
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ill a much better state than any we had yet seen. These 
buildings are known liy the semicircular both in the first 
court and the long galleries surrounding the courts generally 
tilled with tablets ol his immediate disciples, sages, and 
worthy men.. Small saud-sf(»nc g.)lumns supported these 
galknics, while some ol larger dimensions formed a jiortico 
to the jircsent buildings. Philosophy, though it may justly 
ridicule the extravagancies of national sujierstition, will 
readily excuse the veneration paid to the tablet of Con- 
I'ucius bearing the simple inscription “ of the spot being the 
seat oftln^ soul ol’ the most renowned teacher of antiquity.” 
The ap[)eal is chielly to the inind and not to the ej^e of the 
votary, and the honours paid on slated occasions by the 
('ivil ollicers of government in the.se halls to the memory of 
the sagt;, surroundial as they are by the tablets of those 
among his followi-rs who have deserved and obtained their 
share of similar posthumous respect, must often stimulate 
individuals to an honourable imitation of their virtues. 
Chinese sculptures, though deficient in polish and correct- 
ness of di'sign, certainly exeel in the relief, and from some 
modern specimens in this building it would appear that this 
part of the art had not declined. 

Immediatidy next to the hall of Confucius was another, 
dedicated to Quang-foo-tsze, the jiatron of the military, as 
the former is of the civil order; he Avas in his lifetime a 

niaiikiiul, in the eoiiseii'nces of 'I'o influtneo practice Uicy must 

receive the s-inetion eitlier olMiviiU' revet-ilioii or of human laws, and the only 
ustcfiil works on such sulfiects .-ire those that apply the general principles to the 
particultu' circumstances oi liillerent societies. 
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distinguished warrior, and his statue occupied the plaet; 
of the tablet. Quang-foo-tszc has been promoted by the 
present Emperor to higher celestial honours, as his Majesty 
was disposed to attribute the suppression of the late rebellion 
to his auspiees. Such* promotions are not unusual, and 
mark the extensive powers assumed by the Sou of Heaven. 
'I’he lacquered ware for which Kan-choo-foo is rcniarkabh' 
was found to be of the lowest kind, and could only be re- 
commended by its cheapness. It has been 'remarked that 
all the great national monuments were executed in the reigif 
of the Ming dynasty ; the best works of art ol’ all kinds 
belong to the same period, so’ that the last Tartar coii- 
(pierors of China would seem to have eoiinmuiieated tlu 
barbarism without the energy of their ancestors. 

12th of December. — The river soon alter our departure 
from Kan-choo-foo wound very much' to the eastward, am' 
during the day has been so devious in its course, that though 
much time has been employed, our day’s Journey to Woo- 
tang has been scarcely forty lees ; we have been twice 
detained to wait for the heavier boats that grounded fre- 
quently. On the whole the river has not diminished as 
much as I expected from the loss of the tributary waUus of 
the Chang. Ten o’clock the bank on our right was high, 
in places prettily wooded. We passed the village of Nean- 
ining. The spreading yung-shoo still the chief ornament of 
the scene. This tree is remarkable for branching out from 
the ground, so that many may be said to be without any 
distinct stem ; the roots frequently barfed assumed the most 
intricate and grotesque twistings. At twelve o’clock wc 
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passed a ruined pagoda which coiitimicd visible nearly 

the remainder of the day. Near this poijit I landed and 

walked to the anchorage. On the road 1 saw the machinery 

at work li)r expressing the tallow from the berries of the 

* 

tree*. Jt is, I believe, of the same description as that used 
for the camellia. The berries are lirst cut by a small wheel 
worked in a groove backwards and forwards by two men ; 
after being softened by steam, tliey are in certain (piantities 
laid upon layers (jf straw bound together by iron hoops m) 
as to form a cake; a number of these cakes are placed in a 
trough fornu^d of an excavated tree, and arc compressed 
together by wedges placed at the other end driven in by 
swinging horizontal beams, worked by three, two, or one 
man ; the beam is only applied to three projecting wedges, 
two for the pressure, and one for loosing the whole when 
the cakes arc sufliciently jyressed. The surface of com- 
jnession is regulated by a number of smaller wedges ; a tub 
is placed under the cakes to receive the talhnv. 'I'lie cakes 
are after compression used for manure. It struck me as I 
looked at the workmen covering the hot berries witli the 
straw, which was done by the motion of the feet, that the 
step might be successfully transferred to the dancing school: 
the association of so trivial an idea is, J fear, a proof of my 
want of taste and zeal in scientific observatioji. The wdiole 
machinery appeared to me clumsy, rude, and an excessive 
consumption of human labt)ur. At our anchorage we found 
the varnish treef: it was cultivated in plantations, and 
not higher than a young fruit tree; the leaves are 
* Siillingia wbifcTa. + Rtius ▼t'rnix. 


was 
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shaped like the laurel, of a light orecn and downy feel ; the 
varnish is extracted by slitting the bark. It is nceessarv to 
guard the hands, as the leaves, if bruised, produce sores on 
the skin, at least so said the Chii>ese soldiers, and their 
jnacticc confirmed their assertion. Orange and shaddock 
trees were also seen, but not in abundance. 

'I’he villages to-day have been freejnent, and the pofjula- 
tion has evidently increased. We have all particularly 
remarked the beauty of the Avomen ; a few Avould have 
scarcely yielded to the j)rettiest of our countrywomen : 
though the peculiarities of Chinese features Avere still to be 
tract:d, they Avere so harmonized by general beauty, that 
so far li'om displeasing, they added novelty to the othei 
charms of the countenance : these objects of our hopeless 
admiration Avere all of the lower orders, and a majority had 
their feet uncramped by the tyranny of custom. A ready 
disposition to laugh, even though they themselves or their 
manners be the subject of the joke, is the best (juality 1 
have observed among the Chinese, and 1 find it diflicult to 
separate this habitual eheerlulncss from those other imnal 
qualities Avith Avhich it is usually connected. 

In the course of my walk 1 crossed several stone bridges 
of a single arch thrown over either ravines or beds of tor- 
rents. The country exhibited those ap])earances of con- 
tinued degradation of the higher surface already noticed. 
The rocks were chiefly red sand-stone Avitlnninute layers of 
elay-slate in places, that seemed to have cither been situated 
out of the reach, or to have resisted the degrading process. 

13th of December. — River Avinds very much, and is j>er- 
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coptihly diiniiiished in bmuith: the country, tor tlic first 
fifteen lees, is uninteresting-, principally plantations of sugar- 
cane : at twenty lees distance passed San-kiang-kou, a 
small stream falling in on the right, 'J he Chiwese A\'aler- 
wheel has been seen this day ; it is made entirely of bamboo, 
is thirty-eight feet in height, and is turned by the sti-eaii) : 
instead of buckets, pieces of bamboo are useil about two 
fci’t in h'ligth, plai'cd at an angle of twenty degrees to the 
j)eriphejy of the wheel ; l()in- are. sucec'ssively discharged 
into a trough |)lace(l parallel to the wheel, and (‘oinmiini- 
cating with another conducting the water to the fields; 
tlie nninlx'r of bamboos is forty-smen, j)lace(l at a distance 
troin each other ol twenty inclu's; tlu' ii[)right Iranie of 
limber in which the wheel rests is of lir; every other part, 
('V('n the ro[)es by which the buckets were attached to the 
wheel, w(!re bamboo. 'J’he river is dammeil up for a short 
distance near the wheel, for the purpose of increasing and 
going regularity to the movement; when reajuiretl, the, 
wheel is stopped by a rope fixed to one (rf the spokes and 
to an ujn'ight of the frame. 

'J’he machinery used by the Chinese for making sugar is 
said not to ditfer in principle from that used in the West 
Iiulit's. Motion is communicated ])y bulTalocs harnessed 
to a lever, which is attached to the axis ol one of two 
cvlinders of stone working into each other by means ot 
cogs. The canes, j)assed through a wedge-shaped a[)erture, 
with the smaller opening outwards, are scpicezcd between 
the stones ; the juice drops underneath into a pipe leading 
to a receiver in the boiling-room, where it is boiled in 
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shallow pans ; and after the molasses has been allowed to 
subside, and the sugar assumes a solid appearance, it is put 
into tubs. 

We passed New-kew-tang, a military post. The boats 
have frequently required, tluring the day, the labour oi 
several men to drag them over the shallows, our progress 
has therefore been slow, not exeeeding forty lees. I could 
not learn any name for our anehojage, nor indeed was theie 
any village near. Spectators, however, even at the late 
hour we arrived, were not wanting: on the mIioU-, the 
population has ])eree])tibly increased within these few last 
days, and the inhabitants are better looking and better 
clothed. 

14th of December. — I was more annoyed this morning 
by the noise of the boats getting under weigh than 1 li.ave 
before allowed myself to’feel; nothing is done in China 
without noise and rout, and it is so coinplctely national, that 
their IVlandarins, on public oecasi(»ns, so far from attempting 
to maintain traiwpiillity, scarcely ajjpear to noti(‘e the in- 
variable confusion and clamour around them. TJie Chinese, 
are certainly a noisy and nasty peoj)]e; one may, perhaps, 
add to the alliteration, and, without exaggeration, say nefa- 
rious. Our course has woui^l so much, that ] was surprised at 
our reaching Nan-gan-hien as early as we did in the evening, 
the distance being forty lees. 'I'hc shallows have been still 
more frecpient, and tlie labour of getting on the boats conse- 
(|uently greater. The aj>proach to Nan-gan-hien, a small 
walled town, is pretty, and the buildings j)romisc better in 
the exterior than is realized on a nearer ai)proach. Matous 
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and very handsome teinjiorary buildings iiad been prepared 
I'or the reception ol the embassy. Witli a few bamboo poles, 
some red cloth flags, and coloured gauze lanterns, the 
ChiiK'se erect these buildings, Avhich at night have really a 
very good cflcct, at very little expense of time or trouble: 
they consist ol oiu' a|)artment, are. furnished with chairs 
and tables, and tea is generally at hand. It is not unusual 
to liavc a picture representing an old man and young 
child, at the bottom of tlu' apartment, as an emblem 
of good fortune. On the summits of two hills near thi; 
town are two rufned paou-tas, wJiich had been visible for 
the greater part of the day^’s journey. W e proceed so slowly, 
that a Jiarty landed, played a game of cricket, and Joined 
the boats some hours bi'fore Ave anchored. The banks of 
the river Avere high ; cultiv'ation, Avheat and sugar-cane. 

loth of December. — Our anchorage this day, about 
twenty lees from 8in-chin-tang, the usual stage ; no village 
Avas near; the river confined betAveen hills ot various eleva- 
tion, prettily Avooded. An old ruined paou-ta occupied 
the summit of one of them. I should suppose our progress 
had been less interrupted, as Ave arriA-ed about lour o'clock, 
having come i'orty lees. The country has not varied in 
appearance. 

1 6 th of December. — At half past tAvelve o’clock we 
reached Sin-chin-tang, a small town twenty lees from our 
last night’s anchorage^ Our progress has been much im- 
peded by the dams belonging to the water Aviieels extend- 
ing across the river so as scarcely to leave a passage for the 
boats. At five o’clock avc passed a small village ; a lofty 
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range ol ’ j noun tains is in the front, too near, however, to be 
that separating us from the jirovinee of Cantoji, now be- 
come the object of our desires: indeed the weather lias 
been so unfavourable to-day from unceasing rain, tlu* 
interruptions to our advance have been so fret[uent, and 
the labour of our boatmen so incessant, that the prospect 
of deliverance has been move anxiously looked to than 
ever. My boat did not anchor till latt' at niglit, and 1 
fonml myself separated from tlie rest of the fleet. During 
the darkness, the mutual cries of the men in the boat, and 
those tracking on shore, were most dissonant ; they were, 
however, the only guides they coidd rely u])on, the few 
paper lanterns giving a most uncertain light. It will be 
fortunate if no accident lia[)pen, as during the day the 
trackers had some difliculty in preventing themselves from 
being overcome by the resistance of the stream to ^he 
boats. 

17th of December. My boatmen tell me that our last 
night’s anchorage, was at Wi-tang, sixty-five lees 1‘rom Nan- 
gan-foo. Our boats are completely separated. The Chin- 
chae and the Embassador in advance. The banks high and 
prettily wooded with bamboos, hanging their graceful fringe 
into the water. Whatever may be the superiority of Euro- 
peans in outward aj)pcarance of bone and muscle, I much 
doubt whether many could be found capable of the labour 
which our l^oatinen arc now undergoing ; they are often 
obliged to track the boats with the water above their knees, 
against a stream, rendered in places by the dams a torrent, 
and over a slippery stony bottom: the sandals of straw, which 
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bome ol iJiem Avear, an? a partial protection to tlK?ii’ feet ; 
these, lio\vcver,are not general, and they may be said to woi k 
barelooted : t hose sandals merely cover the s<jle, and are so 
classical in shape, that they reminded me of the mnXx of the 
Greeks. Yesterday our men worked sixteen hours, and 
had it not been for the separation of the. Heet, a re[)etitioji 
awaited, them tt>-day, the. intention Jjcing to have reached 
Nan-gan-foo; as it is, we anchored at a small nameless 
island, distant thirty lees. The river winds among ilie 
mountains through scenery rnagnilicent in itself, but with 
which we have now become, saturated. 

Kwang, who arrived at the island last night, paid Lord 
Andierst a visit to make civil inquiries how he had escaped 
the perils of the jourtiey : his manner and language were, as 
usual, extremely civil. 1 had forgotten to mention that 
Lord Amherst had ibnnd it n<?<‘essary to make an otlic.ial 
statement to the Chin-elnu? respecting the. omission for the 
few last days, of the salutes from the militaiy posts, which, 
after some trilling excuse, had h(?cn attended to, and the 
usual honours r(?gularly paid during yesterday and this 
day’s journey. Our Chine.se ln(?nd, Chang, frequently e.v- 
cused the pertinacity of his govormne.nt upon the point ol 
ceremony, from the influence of barbarous Tartar habits. 
Kwang made use some time siiu'c of the pretext ol national 
ignorance to account for the rudeness of the Too-yuen of 
Nang-chang-foo, a Chinese, in not taking any notice of the 
arrival of Lord Amherst at the city. 

The intercourse with the district Mandarins has been 
much less frequent since we entered Kiang-sec;of late it 
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has almost ceased : the same description of’ persons are still, 
however, in attendance, a Judge, Commissary, and a mi- 
litary Mandarin with a red button. It is as uncertain a> 
useless to speculate upon this or any other circumstance 
belonging to the behaviour of this half civilized, j)re)udieed, 
and impiactieable peoj)le. 

18 th ol’ December.^ The scenery, as we hJ’t the an- 
chorage, highly romantic. 'J'he rivcA being narrowed by 
the mountains and the nearei hills, richly and variously 
wooded, which has not generally been the case ; here, how'- 
ever, the lighter forms of the bamboo and Chinese pine 
were contrasted Avith the spreading branches and foliage of 
the Yung-sho(n A few Avhite buildings, situated in striking 
points of view, gave that appearance of partial habitation 
Avhich communicates the additional beauty of’ social interest 
to a landscape. Tin; mountains have rendered our cours-; 
very winding. About one avc saw two ruined towers on the 
tops of hills ; the frecjuency of these ruins has probably 
given rise to the supposition that they were intended as 
signal houses. Our iiicpiiries have satisfied me that they 
owe their construction to devotion. 

Nan-kang-foo, at which Ave arrived about half past tAvo, 
is overlooked by a hill on the side Ave approached, highly 
picturcs(pie. A small tOAver is on the summit, from Avhich 
there ,js a good vicAv of tiie city, or rather cities, for a bridge 
over the river unites tAvo walled tOAvns ; there was nothing 
interesting in cither; indeed there was much less appear- 
ance of population or business than its situation, as being 
the [)assagc from the great tea provinces, Avould have led 
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me to exjjcct. A kooiisj-kwan, or government hotel, Avns 
prepared on shore Idr Lord Amherst, Avith such indifferent 
aeeommodation, that it Avas at onee deeJined. T’hc names 
o( some of tlie Dut(;h emhassy sheAved that it had been 
tlieir residenee. Tlie Kan, by eeasing to be navigated 
l)ere, for navigable, aecording to general notions, it has not 
been foi the List ioAv days, js rediu'ed to its proper appi'l- 
lation of a stream, and seems to lose itself in the plain. An 
amphitheatre ol mountains rises around the Avell cultivated 
A'allev in Avhieh the eity is situated, and at one J'xtreinity 
Ave sec the famous pass of Alec-ling. 

l.bth ot L)A'oembcr. — \Vc hav'e been all A'ery busy in 
scntling oil the presents, stortis, and baggage. The number 
of persons employed in earrying tlu^ jjaekages is said to 
:im<nmt to three thousand. Fifty to the large glass-eases ; 
ten ol these support it Avith tbrks or poles in a perpen- 
dicular position. Should these glasses reach Canton in 
safety, their escape, and adventure Avill deserve a place 
in the records of the Plate Cilass Company ; they Avill be 
lot Huminuni, tot niarium, tot montiuin superstiles. The 
loads are regularly assigned by Avcight to each pair of 
jjorters, and there tlid not occur any instance of over or 
under loading. We are told that our baggage Avill reach 
Nan-heung-foo bel’ore us : of this, hoAvever, 1 entertain 
considerable doubts. 
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CHAPTER \ 


Twentieth of December. — We all rose before day-liglit, 
and the Avliole embassy had quitted the ground soon after 
sunrise. Chaii’s and horses were provided I’or the convey- 
ance oi’ the gentlemen, guard, and servants. The chairs 
for the Embassador, Commissioner, and a few of the gentle- 
men w'ere tolerable, the rest in the usual style ol Chinese 
indifference to our comforts. Twelve soldiers atUauled Lord 
Amherst’s chair, and six each of the Commissioners. J my- 
self preferred riding: the horses were very small, but active, 
and neither wanting in strength nor spirit. A long line of 
troops was drawn out at a short distance irom the. town, 
and the usual honours were paid to, the Embassador as he 
passed. A paved road, the most comjvlete jvublic work, 
with the exception ol' the canal, 1 have seen in China, ex- 
tends i’rom Nan-kang-foo across the mountain and pass of 
Mee-ling, to Nan-hiung-foo, and must be of the utmost 
importance in facilitating the intercourse with the sea coast. 

I was disajvpointed in tlie notion 1 had formed of the dif- 
ficulty of crossing the Mee-ling mountain ; the ascent is not 
particularly steep, and is rendered easy by a pavement 
composed of broad steps : the depth to which the rock is 
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cut (loM'n dill not appear to me to exceed twenty-five feet, 
and the breadth may be somethin^; less. 7’he view on ap- 
proaching the pass Mas certainly romantic ; the elitfs were 
Avooded to the top, principally with the Chinese jiine, and 
the pass itselt, at a certain distance, looked like a mere 
doorway in the rocky balllements; from the summit, the 
eye, looking towarils Kiang-see, took in an expanse of 
mountains with no striking feature beyond mere extent. 
Porters and travellers ascmiding the mountains, naturally 
much heightened tin; etfect ot the whole scene. Tlie moun- 
tain itsell was composed ot schistns; and some insulated 
columnar rot ks, on descending, looking at a distance like 
ba.salt, proved to be a \ery compact limestoiu'; they tiirmed, 
partieidarly Avith buildings and trees on thian, striking 
objects. 

I'he number, regularity, and general ajipearanee of the 
troops, both intantry and cuA’alry, ivere much superior, on 
this frontier of the province of (^uang-tung (divided from 
Kiang-see by IVlee-ling) to any avc had seen, 'riiere was 
great varii'ty of nnilin ni among the infantry : the cavalry wore 
generally Avhile jackets Avith red facings; their horses small, 
but tolerably good : tlie matchlocks of some of the infantry 
Avere ])ainted yelloAV, and looked more like a boy’s plaything 
than a soldier’s Aveapon. From observing that many of the 
soldiers threw off an old outAvard jacket before they fell in, 
1 apprehend that we saiv the trooj)s in their holiday clothes, 
and that the object was to make an impression upon us of the 
efficient military establishment of the province. Mee-ling 
takes its name from the mee tree, looking like a wild cherry. 
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with which it abounds; these trees at this season wcm in 
flower, wliile most others had a deep autumnal colour. 

Having passed through some villages, or rather short 
streets, on the road, wo arrived, about ten o’clock, al 
Choong-chun, distance fifty lees, the halting place, or half- 
Avay house ; here we were shewn to a respectable Koong- 
kwan, where a good breakfast of Chinese dishes was served 
up to the different parties as they arrived. About t flirty 
lees from this place we passed I./ec-tang, a larger village, 
with a stone bridge of good architecture near it. korty Ices 
more brought us to the suburb of Nan-hiung-foo, and after 
going through the whole extent of the city, 've were con- 
ducted to the Koong-kwan near the water-gate, pri'pared 
for the accommodation of the embassy : tliis building, 
though too small for so large a party, was clean and n'- 
spcctable in appearance, and, according to Chinese nc- 
tions, unexceptionable : all proper military honours and 
attentions were paid to the Embassador, and indeed to 
every one of the party on the road from the mountain ; the 
meals j)reparcd have been abundant and of good quality ; 
and, on the whole, this short trial of the disposition of the 
Canton authorities to the embassy is highly satisi’actory. 
The boats intended for Lord Amherst and the commis- 
sifiners, though small, are weather tight, the upper works 
being boarded ; those given to the gentlemen are very un- 
comfortable, being low and narrow, with oidy the pro- 
tection of a single matted roof from the weather. Our stay 
in these boats is, however, not to exceed three days, and 
the shortness of the time is a sort of excuse for the incon- 
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vcniciicc ; in lacl, the river is so shallow, that light boats 
are absolutely necessary . 

21st ol' Deeembrr.— The Chinese have urged us to ex- 
j)eclition, alleging that the river is every day becoming 
shallower, and that the slightest <lelay may render our pro- 
gress by water lor the present impractieable. 1 believe, 
that although there may be some truth in this statiinent, 
the real faet is, that the Canton othcers, avIio liave been 
already luae a month, arc tired of waiting. These Man- 
darins ar<! of very high rank, the eommander in chief, or 
'I’soong-ping* of the troops, and the Ju<lgc of the province. 

In passing the first day through the city, 1 was struck 
with the appan'ut populousness, and still more with the 
{■re(|uency of soldiers and police-officers on duty ; here, for 
tJie lirst time, 1 observed the gates to the principal streets, 
with a soldier stationed near them. Red streamers were 
stretched across the streets through which the embassy 
passed, and the whole had certainly more the aiipearance 
ol‘ a public entry than usual. The offices of government 
seemed spacious, and one or two had a garden attached. 
From a hill on the other side of the river upon which wc are 
to proceed there is a good bird’s eye view of the city, which 
IS less extensive than I had supposed ; the length is con- 
siderable in jiroportion to the breadth, and it is, T fancied, 
surrounded by a double wall. A small stream falls into the 
river, called here by the name ol' the town : both streams, 
tributary and principal, are crossed by good stone bridges 

» This officer was, perhftps the Tsiang-kon, wliich answers better to the 
I'higli.sh deiioiniiiation. 

3 K 
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JcvfI on !iic top, with well-built regular archeb. Kwaug 
lias snt |»] iM'cl us b}’ civilly offering to forward letters for us 
to Canton by an officer of rank proceeding thither ; the 
otier has been accepted, and communications have been 
made to Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe and Captain Maxwell. 

22d of December. — The Chinese, in their hurry to get us 
off on account of t lie shallowness ol‘ the river, have throivn 
themselves into confusion, anc| so totally neglected our 
comforts, and even necessary sujijdies, as to compel us to 
detain the fleet (although the Chin-c.hae had (juitted at 
daylight) until two o’clock; with iiuK'h trouble, however, 
and after strong representation, tin; inconi eni(>nces were 
partially removed: the fault was certainly with tlu^ district 
officers, whose negligence seemed only ('(jualled by tlu'ir 
stupidity. Our habits, and the more e(jual rank of the 
persons composing an European embassy, certainly re(|uive 
more e({ual accommodation than under similar circum- 
stances Avould he expected in China, and may therefore 
he some excuse for the inattention generally shewn to the 
comforts of all below the immediate princijials. The con- 
sideration due to oliicial rank i^ understood and paid in 
China, but the claims ot‘ private gentlemen, as the cha- 
racter does not exist, are necessarily unintelligible. Our 
departure was so late in the day, the river has been so 
shallow, Jind the labour of dragging the boats through the 
sand has been so great, that we had not advanced more 
than a few lees at sunset, when we anchored -lor dinner. 
Mtamtains, in ranges of various elevation, extend from the 
banks to the distance, generally barren ; those near the 
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nvcr |):irlj:iiiy wooded, principally lir. The Cliin-chae has 
sent a mcss:i<>c to Lord Amherst, announcing that ;i liouse 
would be provided lor hnn at Canton. Ho-nau, the quarter 
M-here Lord Macartney resided, is to be the situation ; tnis 
.ifKingcmeut, although much against cfjinlort, is satisfactory, 
as evincing good disjxjsilion in tlx; govi'miixait. 

23d of J3(;(;eml)er. Me continued, our )ournev nearly all 
niglit, the great oliject being to overtake the Chin-chae still 
in advance: the necessity of hurry is, J believe, r(;al, it not 
being unusual for (he tea boats to be detained at this season 
from the shallowness of the water. Our progress has been 
so slow, that we had not ac(“omplishcd more than thirty 
lees in the morning; disagreeable motion from the boats 
grounding is now added to the incessant howling of the 
boatmen : communication with each other is difficult, and 
from the slightness of the side planks dangerous ; on the 
Avholc, the unre.mitting exeition to advanci'. is the only 
consolation : the country has not been interesting. At 
twelve o’clock, sixty lees distance, some patches of terraced 
cultivation struggled Mith the barrenness of the hills. Near 
this we passed a temple and military jiost, prettily situated 
on the left bank. On the opposite side at three we saw the 
village of Lee-ping, which attracted notice from the number 
of small, but well kept tombs near it. At five we came 
up with the Chin-chae at Shwuy-toong, a large village, if 
not a town, being on the opposite bank ; I did not ascer- 
tain its extent. 

It was here necessary to make another remonstrance to 
the Cliiii-chae upon the subject of provisions : civd apo- 
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logics and promises of remedy, partially j)erldrmed, ui'n* 
the resull. One artick^ deficient was Chinese wine for the 
soldiers and servants, and this eircnmstance was the more 
disagreeable, as with the usual inditfercnce of the Chinese, 
our stores and baggage had been sent on beibre, so that wo 
were literally d(!pendant upon them lor supply ; every day 
but serves to iiierease pur anxiety to be libtaated from the 
control of these inhospitable hosts; our distance from 
Chao-ehoo-foo is still one hundred and eighty lees. On 
examination, the rocks near tin; riAer wtiuld-seeni to be 
grauwacke,* the surliict' exposed to th<‘ air being of a red 
colour, the inner parts of a blueish grey ; mass('s ol' pud- 
ding-stone are freijuent. I’irs still contiiuu: to compose the 
woodlands. 

24th of December. — The country has imjnoved very 
much in appearanci; ; the mountains have been more deep^" 
w'ooded, and their forms and combinations I'recjuently pic- 
turescpie : the rocks are of pudding-stone and grauwacke, 
the former with lumps of compact limestone embedded in 
them. 

At twelve and a hall’ we reached Chee-ling-kiang-kcu, 
where a small .stream falls into the river, here called the 
Tung-kiang. This junction has an immediate ellect upon 
the dcj)th of the river- jueparations were made in all the 
boats for a more rapid jtrogress: rudders shij)])efl, masts 
stepped, and sails bent. Several boats were at anchor od 
the village, which seemed large and populous. Our boat- 
men call the distance from Nan-hiung-foo one hundred and 
thirty lees; to Chao-choo-foo, one hundred and twci^ty. 
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At halt past two we the village ol’ Sliwuy-ping ; 

here, as at Lee-piiig, th<' tombs were kept in order, to the, 
dcgr('(“ that might be exj)ect(‘d troin the [noposed veneration 
ol the Chinese tor their aneestors. Astroloi>ers are ue- 
iicrally consulted by the Chinese resj)eeting the situatioTj 
of tombs, the j)()\ver of evil spirits being supposeil to de- 
pend much uj)on local aspect. 1 have observed the villages 
m this province g(;nerally to contain one larg(' building, said 
to be a ])rivate house; the appearance reminded me of tlu' 
small villages in Hungary, where the lord’s mansion over- 
shadows th(; tenantry. \V(; anrdiored at sunset ninety le('s 
from the city, within sight of some remarkably abruf)t rocks, 
aj)parently in the middle of the river: two rise; like tin* 
pillars of a gateway. Much of this day’s scenery, from the 
tl( pth of the. wood on the hills, was interesting. 

'J5th of J)ecember. — At eight o’clock we j)assed the rocks 
last mentioned, called by the boatmen Cheu-tao»i, or iai- 
shoo-shan, rising abruptly U) the height of two hundred 
feetl’rom the river; the base, ])udding-stone with limestone, 
or rather marble resting upon it. At ten o’clock W(' 
passed an immense tabidar rock of nal sand-stone, 'riie vil- 
lages in this part of the country arc few, and the cultivation 
pro])ortionately scanty. At half past eleven, the ror'ks ap- 
proached so near as to leave but a narrow channel lor the 
river : a guard-house and village among some tine trees 
rendered the spot ])articularlv striking. I have often ob- 
served the attention paid by the Chinese to the efleet of 
situation in their buildings and towns, indeed 1 can searc('ly 
recollect an instance where a point t.f view has been nc- 
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glectccl. At, twelve we rcnchedlive remarkable rocks, which 
from some faiiciecl resemblance have been called Woo-ma- 
ton or five horses’ heads. Many ol' the rocks have exhi- 
bit'd ail alternation of sand-stone and breccia; the masses 
of the latter of a size to surprise a cabinet geologist. 

At two o’clock the range of lulls on our left exhibited a 
formation of coal rising to the surface, and 1 must confess 
that upon examination such seemed to me to be the case: 
inquiries of others, however, tended to establish a contrarv 
statement, and to account for the appearance by coal having 
being brought there from a mini' at some distance (two hun- 
dred lees) for the purpose of mixing with pyrites, from ivliich 
the sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, is afterwards obtained 
by moisture and crystallisation. Some of the party exa- 
mined the process in a neighbouring village. 

I -walked the last ten lees, and passing through a largi 
village reached the anchorage immediately opposite the 
city of Chao-choo-foo ; the wall extended a considerable 
distance along the river, and the place luid an air of bustle 
and prosperity. The river is crossed by a moveable bridge 
of boats connected by a chain. The local authorities availed 
themselves of this circumstance to throw difficulties in the 
way of our communication ; a boat was removed from the 
bridge, and few of the party succeeded in getting the ferry- 
boats to take them across. The houses and shops within 
the walls were described as large and substantial. At this 
city the Tung-ho, or Eastern river, is Joined by the See-ho, 
or Western river, and the united stream assumes the name 
of the Pe-keang, the last of the rivers of China upon whose 
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waters we sliall request a sale passage. From a neiglibour- 
ing paou-ta there must be a good view of tlie city, and I 
regret not having ascended it. 

On examining the boats prepared I’oi’ the embassy, it was 
found that no distinction had been made in appearance 
beUween those intended for the gentlemen and that for 
Lord Amherst: the tlags had also been changed, and instead 
of the characters expressing his lordship’s oflicial situation, 
and those of the commissioners, the inscription of tribute- 
boats was equally applied to all. 'I'lu' l)oat for the Chin- 
rhae;dso proved to be not only handsomer in a])])carance 
but of (piite a diHerent description, the relation of an ac- 
commodation barge to a baggage boat ; these points formed 
subfecTs of ie|)rescntation to Kwang. 'J’he explanation in 
r(‘ply Avas more satisfactory than might have been expected. 
Kwang said that his boat had been sent uj) for him, b}' his 
old friend the Foo-vuen of Canton, to whcnn it belongx^d, 
otherwise that he should have proceeded in one siufilar to 
Lord Amherst’s, and that he was still prepared to decliiK' 
the eivilitv of his friend, if his lordship continued to leel 
any dissatislaction at the did'ercncc. TJje mistake of the 
dags he ju’omised should be rectified, and a handsomer 
boat, il’ procurable, sent to Lord Amherst, 'riiis Avas ac- 
cordingly done. 

'26th ol December. — The baggage having been all trans- 
shi[)ped, we proceeded in the morning. 'I’he Mandarins 
were at first disposed to be much less active in assisting the 
change oi‘ boats here than on similar occasions before ; 
strong remonstrance to Kwimg, although he disclaimed 
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having any authority over them, had the desired eflect, and 
their assistanee was obtained. Jt has been the more neees- 
sary to notice any impropriety of conduct at this place, as 
we may be said to be within the influence of tlie air oi 
Canton, to purify which from the vapour of oflicial insolence 
was the object of the embassy. 

27th of December. — We left at daylight, and were agree- 
ably surprised with the comparative rapidity ol' our progress. 
The stream was strong, with few shallows. Within ten lees 
M'e passed a guard-house, with a handsome temple lu^ir it. 
TJie rocks retain their fantastic abrupt shapes, rising nearly 
perpendicular tfom the water; the limestone in several had 
been worked. A rock of this species exhibited most strongly 
the appearance of the strata having been disturbed, the 
angles at one point difl’ering fit least I’ortv degrees. I have 
observed a lew plantations, not terraced, of the camellia on 
the sides of tlu'diills ; the hr woods have been fre(|uent, and 
evidently kejit up for timber : there were also st)me groves 
of the yung-shoo near the river. The soil light anil sandy, 
principally cultivated with the ground nut. 

We iia\ e this day seen several guard-boats of a good con- 
struction, many ol’them handsomely decorated with flags, 
and worked by soldiers, sixteen or eighteen in number ; 
they moved remarkably fast, and had almost a martial ap- 
pearance ; less finery would have given it to them. The 
men wore a brown conical cap, and were dressed in red 
jackets. 

'J’hc rudders of our present boats are composed of three 
cross beams, in the shape of a right-angled triangle, the 
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broadest t’orining the base in the water. Two sweeps are 
worked over the stern, and one at the bow ; to these poles 
and sails are added, so that no possible means of advancing 
are omitted. Our rate is about twelve lees, or three; miles 
and a hall an hour. Although the exterior of our boats are 
unpromi.sing, the accommodation is better than in any we 
have yet had, and some may be said, from the painting and 
gilding inside, to be elegantly fitted up. At one hundred 
and twenty lees we passed a large village. I'hc scene at 
sunset on the right was particularly beautiful, from the 
depth of the woods, backed by a lofty range of mountains. 
At half past seven o’clock we passed a remarkable rock, 
standing in the middle of the river ; the lanterns of the 
passing boats Just gave sutlicient light to mark the rough 
outline of this and t)ther strangely shaped rocks. AVe im- 
chored about eight, at Sa-choo-ya, one hundred and eighty 
lees from Chaou-choo-foo. 

28th of December. — About eight o’clock we reached 
Kwan-yin-shan, a perpendicular rock, from four hundred 

't 

to five hundred feet in height, with a tem])lc in a fissuic of 
the rock, t)f two stories, dedicated to Kwan-yin. The first 
story is lu'ar one hundred feet above the level of the river, 
and the other I'orty feet higher* : the steps, walls, and larger 

* ^ retained the height of this temple almve tlie level of Uic 

river as originally set down in my journal at the moment, I think it right to 
state, tliat some of the party did not assign a greater height than fltrty, others 
seventy, and one only reached a hnndretl. Hail an actual admeasurement taken 
place, and come to my knowledge, I should have altered the text ; as this, how- 
ever was not the case, and as I formed my estimate while standing in the second 

3 r 
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divisions, are all cut out of the solid rock, which is a com- 
pact linicstono, dark coloured, and iherelorc «ivm«>; a gloomy 
s(»leiiinit V to tin? whole. A lew pilots are the occiijiiers ol' 
tills curious, hut miserable dweilinii., much lie(ju(‘uted by 
travellers, who make a small off(*rin[»’ in return for tlu' in- 
cense burnt in their naiiu^ beliue tlu^ idol, A projection ol 
the rock,whicli formed a roof to the; ttanple, hunii in masses, 
having a stalactieal appearance; ; Irom examining a specimen 
on a smaller scak*, 1 am inclined to attribute' the' pe'culiar 
shape entire'ly to the wi'ariiig action of wate'r upon tiu' irre- 
gular surfac'c of the rock, 'riie distance was two hundreel 
and twe'idy le e's from Chaou-choe)-foo. 

The Chin-chac’s beiat struck upon a reick witli such vio- 
lence, that she neiarly Avent down : his e iiangc feer the day 
into a smaller causetl some delay a short dislane'e from 
Kwan-yin-shan. Kwang te)e)k this e)pj)ortunity eef visitin'* 
the Embassaelor, anel Avas, as usual, e'ivil and pleasant in his 
maimer. lie inlbrmeel Leirel Amherst that the Empe ror liad 
directed the port duties met to be Icvieel on the IleAvitt, as 
being the merehant shij) accomjianying the embassy. 'Idiis 
is in conformity Avith usage, aiiel an adelitional proof of good 


btory, from a comparison of tlic whole height of tlu* inounUtin with tl)t‘ tiistance 
below me, and afterwards cornrAed it by lh(‘ aj)pearaiK‘t‘ iVoin tlie boat, 1 liave 
not tRvn sufficient reason for prel’erring the otlur siipjMisitions ; iii\^ estimate, 
however, may be too ^^reat, and the truth nearer to one hundn*d leet. This is 
an instance jx‘rhaj)s, amon^ many others, in wliieh my account oi‘ lin ts may differ 
from that of my companions. Where visibk* objects are concerned I may, Irom 
defective sijj^ht, be incorrect ; l)ut I have not subjected iuvsell‘ to error 1/y relating 
that from disUint recollection, whicli I neglected to record at the time of obscTv ac- 
tion or occurrence. 
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Avill. IvAvang alluded also lo the possibility of his accepting 
our invitation to visit the Aleeste. On the Avhole, I should 
say he Ixieouies in()re cordial as avc aj)])roach Canton : lu; 
expects to arri\e in live days. We })roeeeded only thirty 
lees laitlnn', to an island opposite Yin-ta-hien, a walled 
town. Near our anchorage there was an old ])agoda, built 
ill good taste, and in this respect atlprding a contrast to oiu; 
recently built near the town ; the modern an; less lofty, and 
have more sjiace betwei'U the stories, which gives them a 
truncated ajipearance. Iloats rvere refused for crossing over 
to the town, so that the imperial edict seems more attended 
to in Canton than elsewhere. 

'JtHh ol’ December. — We left in the morning, with a strong 
north-east wind, and in eonsetpience pnxeeded only thirty 
lees, to a sandy Hat, with a large plantation of bamboos 
iinnu'diately beyond it. 'J’here rvere several pretty Avalks 
through this plantation, and the ravines in the adjacent 
mountains were well wooded, and possessed a varii'd rich- 
IK'SS of foliage, gmierally wanting lo rvoods in China. A 
well cultivated ])lain extends on both sidi's of fix' city, 
which Avc have [list jiassed, and its Paoii-ta iorms a striking 
object in the distance. Jiicc was the jirmcijial cultivation. 
The bamboos grow in clumps, or rather sevi'ral ri.se from 
the .same mass of roots ; they are usually lojijied when ot a 
certain height. Our boatmen seized tlx* ofiportunity to 
supply themselves with ]x>les, and for some time the deiire- 
dations were carried on with impunity : towards evening the 
rights of property were asserted, and the law laying hold of 
the ofi'enders, iiitlicted severe and summary punishment. 
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Near dwellings iiiclosures arc frequent, but there is seldom 
any thing to mark property in woods, or even in the more 
valual)le plantations of camellia. Two of the boats, one 
containing some ol' the j>rcscnts, were nearly lost, partly 
from the violence of the wind driving them upon a rock, 
but principally from the mismanagement of the boatmen, 
wlio seem to be both timid and awkward ; indeed, looking 
at the narrow channel of the river before us, I do not much 
regret our having delayed till the wind moderated. 

SOtli of December. — We left at daylight, with moderate 
weather. The mountains, after clearing the narrow passage, 
w'cre less elevated. Jknnboos on our right, and but little 
interest in the scenery. At one o’l'lock we passed Ta-kinng- 
haou, where a small stream fell into the river. The village 
is pretty, with a military post embowered in woods. A 
newly-biitit white-washed cottage reminded me ofEnglam*, 
to which indeed all our thoughts begin now to turn. At two 
we reached the prettiest scene I have yt't seen; the hills 
were richly, variously, and loftily wooded to the very sum- 
mit, and the eye in looking up the ravines Avas lost in the 
depth of Ibliage, resembling more to Rio Janeiro than China. 
We reached Sing-yucn-hieii at five (fclo(;k, and anchored 
on the opposite bank of the river at an island, with a long 
sandy flat, as at our former anchorage ; beyojid it, howcvci", 
the country was prett}', from the bamboo and other trees 
forming pleasant shrubberies. It was impossible not to feel 
gratified with the summer look of the vegetation contrasted 
'\ith the wintry feel of the wind. 

This walled town has a large suburb, the houses lowanls 
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the river built on pil(‘s. A lai'ge Paou-ta in front hoars tl)e 
name of tlio town ; it is o( nine stories. Our course has 
wound very inuch to-day, tlx* river increasinir in width and 
deptli ; had^e not been spoiled by the miglitv \an<i,-tse- 
kiang, we should now call it a res])ectable stream. JVa- 
santry continue to be civil in tlx'ir behaviour. 'I’o Canton 
two hundred and ninety lees. The [U’incipal Mandarin ol 
th(! city visited Kwang in an extremely handM)me guard- 
boat, with a comfortable cabin in the centre; the frames ol’ 
tlie windows were gilt, and the stern decorated with flags 
and ensigns of otiiee. 7'h('s{^ boats are the best adapted to 
their objt'ct that I liave seen in China ; the aj)pearance ol’ 
the men uniformly drest, and of their arms in good order, 
really looks like eflicicncy : sonn; carry one or two small 
guns. 

‘>lst of December. — The river still increases in breadth. 
Xear the banks, particularly on our right, tlu;re are tor the 
most part samly flats, marking its more extemled bed. The 
villages are few, and the single large building in most of 
them ih either a w andiousc; or a magazine of rice.— -Eleven 
o’clock. 'I’lie liver was divided by an islaiul. — Twelve o’clock. 
We jiassed a village, situated on a blutf jioint, prettily 
wooded. At half jiast two we reached Eaou-jm-sze, where 
a large corn and cattle market was holding ; there was also 
a tem|)le here, to which the boatmen seemed to attach im- 
portance. louring a walk on shore I was for the first time 
annoyed by the conduct of the [leasantry ; there' was little 
i'uriosity, and much impudence in their manner: Foreign, 
and Red-head Devils, were their terms of abuse. My cars 
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were also surprised, but not gratified, l)y some men passing 
in a boat, hailing us with the words ‘ htj and bif.' ‘ dircctli/.’ 
'I’liis is all symptomatic of our approacli to Canton, where 
our nation is more known than liked. Sooi^ after sunsel 
we reached San-slnvuy-liien, a walled town, taking its name 
from its situation at the junction of three rivers. From the 
number of lights it seemed of considerable extent. Here 
we aiu'hored for a few niinuteb, and then proceeded, the 
Chin-chac havinsi determined to travel all jiiuht to secun* 
the crossing of some shallows, only j)ossible at high w ater. 
The city was on our left as we approached. The mountains 
arc fitst disappcai ing, and giving j^lact; to hills : tlu' cultiva- 
tion, barley, vegettibles, and rice. 1 have iVecjuently re- 
marked during this day and yesterday a Malay cast of 
countenance in the pec'jde. 

1st of January, 1817- — The morning found us on a narrov 
muddy stream; the hills gradually sinking; the banks flat 
and laid out in rice-fields; the river soon re(“ei\ed an acci's- 
sion of waters from a stream tlowing on our lelt, called San- 
sou-koo. 1 now find that the s(|uare buildings, already 
remarked, in the villages of this province are used as ])la( es 
of security lor grain and other articles of dail y consumption. 
Orange groves, interspersed with plantains and leechee trees, 
occupy the left; the rising grounds on the right partially 
w'oodcd. 

lioats, with the Ilong merchants on board, who had come 
out to s('e Sir George*. Staunton, declared our near approach 
to Canton. From them we learnt that we were not to pro- 
ceed by Fa-tec, the usual passage, but had taken the wider 
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bruiiclj, to avoid, as they .said, the slialloAV\; the lormer, 
liow('V('i-, hiid been taken by the Chin-ehae. An atteiniJt 
was on this oeeasion made, and as in.stantly cheeked by Sir 
(jcorge, to e\( hide tlu^ junior ilono inerehants lioiu an in- 
terview with the Embassador. This projmsal belonged to 
llu' .syMeiti oCCohono;, or more, limited monopoly. 

On arrivini!, within siwen miles of the city, Captain Max- 
well and Sir '!'h('ophilus Metcalfe, in tlu* Embassador’s 
bar<>,<'. joined us ; they had come in advance of the other 
boeds beloni>ino; (o the Aiceste, Eyra, and tlu' ships of the 
i'^asl Jiulia Compan\, that ux'i'i! assmnbled ofl'a jia^oda two 
miles distant, to attend the Embassador to his lesidence. 
Tlie memb( rs <«f the Selecd Committee, the American consul, 
and the captains of the several ships, were on board. Lord 
x\inherst liere left the Chiiu'se boat, and jiroceeded in his 
bar<2,e, attended by the boats of the shijis in two lines, to 
the prineijial temple in tlie village of llo-nan, on tlie oppo- 
site side ol'the river to the I’actorv, Avhere (piarters I'or the 
embassy had been prepart'd. .The building was sutiiciently 
spacious, and by the exertions of the gi'iitlemen of the 
Eactoiw , had been rendered cajiable ot aecomniodating the 
whole [larty with (‘onsidcrable comfort. Neither IvAvang 
nor the Mcerov attended to welcome tin; Embassador. 
.Sing-ta-jin, a Mandarin Avith a blue button, Avas present, 
and Avas, as the oeeasion reipiired, received Avith sncIi cold- 
ness bv his Excc'llency, as must have marked his dissatisfac- 
tion. In the evening the embassy dined with the Eactory, 
and expmienced in the lieartiness of the recejition a pleasing 
contrast with the pretended hospitality of the Chinese, 
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Canton, from the number and size of the vessels, thi 
variety and decorations of the boats, the superior arcliitec- 
turc of the European factories, and the general buzz and 
diffusion of a busy population, had, on approaching, a more 
imposing appearance than any Chinese city visited by the 
present embassy ; nor do 1 believe, that in the wealth of the 
inhabitants at large, the skill of the artificers, and the varieU 
of the manufactures, il yields, with the exception of the 
capital, to any city in the empire. The traveller who only 
secs Canton will be liable to fiirm an exaggerated opinion 
of the po[>ulation and wealth of China. The whole effect ol 
foreign commerce is here concentrated and displayed, and 
the employment which the European trade affords to all 
classes of the inhabitants diffuses an air of general pro- 
sperity, not to be expected where this powerful stimulus 
does not operate. 

2d of January. — ^The Chin-chac called to-day ujion the 
Embassador; he was particularly civil and gracious in his 
manner, and gave us reason to understand, that upon his 
having conducted himself to the satisfaction ol’his Excel- 
lency would depend his future favour with the Eiujjcror. 
He, however, endeavoured to declijic the return of the visit 
projjosed by the Embassador; but when pressed u])on the 
subject, fixed the 4th. Lord Amherst, in noticing his ex- 
pression as to the treatment we had experienced during our 
journey, carefully endeavoured to separate his satisfaction 
with' Kwang personally, from his feelings towards the 
government. The Chin-chae did not seem inclined to admit, 
much less to be gratified, with this view of the subject. 
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Some etl())(s w imc' nifule lo render Puan-Iie-qnn, tlie prin- 
ei}):il Hoii;> n’lerchant. the inediuni ol Coininuniration be- 
t\ve(‘n tlie I'anbassadorand the Alandiirins, which were, how- 
t'vcr, read)] V deleab'd. Inloi inalton was also leceivT'd during 
the day, that tli(' Vieo’oy had it in eliaiye li’oin tlie Ijinfiei'or 
to dchvei' an ('diet or letitn’ aildr(;ss<'d to tlie Kinii ot’ Kn^- 
Jiind, and a inoposal was made that the Embassador should 
pcribrm a genuflexion on receivm<>; it, inasmuch as the 
Viceroy and the C’iiin-chae would jierl’oini the. usual jwo- 
stiations: an imperial banquet Avas to form part of the 
ceiemony- Insinuations u'cre tinown out, that an oppor- 
tiiuity w as now alforded of recovci'ino our lost gi’ound in 
th(' Empei'oi’s favour. 'I’hc pi'oposal of genuflexion w'as 
rejected: and it was then understood ‘that the Alandiii’ins 
w’onld perform their ('eremony in a separate apartment, 
'fhe 1‘iinbiissador only jiletiged himself to bow on receiving 
the lettei-. 

.‘'kl oi' January.- -I this day commenced my purchases, 
j)i’lncij)a! in China-stian't : the goods exposed lor s.tle Avcrc 
all adapted to the Enrojiean market, and Aiei'e rather in- 
tci'csting li'om tin* go(.)<.lncss of the material and Avorkman- 
ship than as being characteristic of the peojilc. A pe- 
culiar dialect of English is spoken by the tradesmen and 
iiu rchants at Canton, in Avhic'h the idiom of the Chinese 
languagt' is preserved, combined Avith the jieculiarities of 
Chinese pronunciafion.' 

We received a coiuimmication from the A'landarins, Ji- 
miting the proposed ceremony to the mere delivery of the 
Ictler, and dispc'using Auth genutlexion on one side and 


.s c. 
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prostration on the other. Some tlitiiculty lias arisen as to 
the number of persons to be seated, the Mandarins re- 
quiring that none but the Embassador and commissioners 
should be allowed chairs, while four Mandarins, besides the 
Viceroy and Foo-yuen, arc to be seated on the part of the 
Chinese. 

4th of January. — We this day received from Macao a 
Portuguese* translation of an imperial edict addressed to 
ihe Viceroy of Canton respecting the embassy. In this 
document the dismissal of the embassy was entirely at- 
tributed to the misconduct of the Embassador and the com- 
missioners. The Vicero}^ was directed to effect our l emoval 
as soon as possible, but to give the Embassador an enter- 
tainment, consistent with the rules ol hospitality, before 
his departure : the Viceroy was further direc ted on that 
occasion to make a spce<;h to the Embassador, the tenor of 
which might fairly be said to amount to a reprimand, '['he 
spirit of this edict inalerially difl'ered from the others we 
had seen, inasmuch as the whole blame was shifted from 
the Mandarins to the Embassador and commissioners, whom 
it affected to treat as culprits. 

5th of January. — A knowledge of the edict communicated 
yesterday rendered it necessary, by some decisive measure, 
to prevent the possible execution of that part of the £m- 
peroFs commands, directing the insulting address from the 
Viceroy to the Embassador ; at the same time it Avas not 
advisable to state the real grounds of the proceeding, from 
an apprehension of injuring the persons through Avhom the 


* Vi(|p Appendix, No. 10. 
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edict way received. An intimation was tliercldre conveyed 
by Mr. Moi'i’ison to the Mandarins, recommending the 
avoidance ol any allusion to the occurrences at Yuen-inin- 
yuen, upon whitdi the partie.s were so conijdetely at issue 
that the subject could scarcely be touched upon without 
exciting unpleasujit feelings ; and he was further instructed 
to apprize them, that the conduet and language of the 
Embassador wajuld be entirely regiilated by that of the 
Viceroy : any otfensive expression, therefore, would be re- 
ceived in a manner likely'^ to prove publicly disagreeable to 
both j)arties. With respect to the number ol’ j)ersons to be 
sealial, the principle of cfjuality was asserted, and finally 
admitted by the Chinese ; the Viceroy, Foo-yuen, and 
lloppo, being the persons named. The interview has been 
finally fixed for the 7th. 

(ith of January. — Nothing of public importance oc- 
cunx^d. 1 employed myself in making ]>urchases. The 
gentlemen of the factory dined with the Embassador in the 
evening. 

7th of January. — About one o'clock the interview with 
the Viceroy took place. The Einperoi 's letter, inclosed in 
a bamboo, and covered with yellow silk, was delivered in 
the i)riucipal hall of the temple by the Viceroy standing, 
into the Embassador’s hands, by whom it was received 
with a profound bow ; they then j)roceedcd to a smaller 
aj)artinent fitted uj) for the occasioiij^ where a short con- 
ver.sation took place, only remaikable for a momentary 
attempt made by the Viceroy to assume the tone of arro- 
gance that had been anticipated, which being immediately 
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resisted, was as quickly abandoned. 'I'lic partieidar ex- 
pression was the assertion on his ])art ot‘ the superior ad- 
vantages, or rather the absolute necessity ol’ the Chinese? 
trade to England : in reply, his Excellency contended lor 
the reciproeal benefits of the connncrce to both nations. 
'I'he Viceroy declined to jirolong the discussion, admitting 
that it iniglit be mutually disagreeable, and the intervii'w 
ternhnated with some unmeaning and formal wishes for tlu'. 
continuance of friendship. Emits and other refreshments 
were spread out in an oppo.site apartment, and, being 
pointed out by the N’jceroy to his Excelh'ncy as the ex- 
pected entertainment, were not declined. On this occasion 
the manner of the Viceroy lully answered the descrijition 
we had received ; it was cold, haughty, and hostiU'. He was 
evidently performing a disagreeable duty, and had great af)- 
parent difficulty in resisting the expression of his feelings 
at conduct, which lie must have considered the unwar- 
rantable arrogance of barbarians towards the greatest sove- 
reign ol’ the universe. 

\Vc were luiturally anxious to examine the letter 1‘rom 
tlie Emperor, which proved to be written in Chinese, Tartar, 
imd Latin ; it was as usual, styled a majidate'^ to the King 


< Tlie Portuguese Kmbassaclor vainly attenijited to obtain an etjiiality of 
>ly]e in the iuldress of the Emperor to his soverei^ni. Pere Parennin declined 
beiiif^ the licarcr oi‘ a declaration from the hanbassador that he would not 
recelvi' any letter written in a different tone, being aware that sue)) a declaration 
would only pnve offence, and would be entirely useless. Tlie usual Chines' 
iorms were, in fact, observed. 
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ol Jxni;himl, bat, with that exception, \vu!> iim^h less as- 
suiuiii<r than niiglit have been e,x{)ected ; in I’aet, it was on 
the whul(' not more objectionable than that uddre.sseti bv 
Kien-lunif to his Majest}', A very lalsi' stalenu'iit ol the 
oeeuneiK'cs at ^ uen-inin-yuen was itiven, the dismissal 
beino- altril)atcd to pertinacious and su<‘eessi\e relusal ol 
the I'aubassailor and eommissioiu-rs to attend the Emjveror, 
under an absurd jvretexi of sickness." 

8th ol January. -'I’he Embassador returned tlie Chin- 
ehae’s visit, wlio was established a short distance tlown the 
river; tla' guard boats and war junks saluted as his Ex- 
eellenev passed, and the reception was allogt'ther very gra- 
tilyiiig. 'J’he members of the selc'ct eommitti'c were jnesent 
on this occasion, and vvc'ie [vresented to the Chin-eiiae. 

l‘itli of January.- -A eommanieation has l)een leeeivcul 
from Ivwang, directed to an iinjuiry as to tlie luture liis- 
posal of the presents, and hinting the possilvility of tlieir 
i)cing aeee|)ted at some future period by the Emperor. A 
general answer was returned to the lirsl. jvart. anti <m at* 
tempt was made to ascertain the. exact vievvs ol the thin- 
chae in the second, giving him, howmer, to understand, that 
the treatment experienced by the Embassador jnecluded 
the |)ossibilil V of his originating any projjosition upon the 
subject, but that he might be disposed to attend to aiyy 
ollicial communication of the Emperors wisiies. It is no 
<ioubt the interest of Kwang to obtain such a decisive mark 
of the forgetfulness of the insult ollenal at \ uen-inin-yuen, 
as a tender of the remaining presents, and liis indirect at- 
lemj)t to ell’cet that object is a prooi’, tliat the imperial 
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ct)urt is uot witliout apprehension of tlic possible con- 
sequence of the abrupt dismissal of the embassy. Much of 
the good treatment, during the return, may be traced to 
this feeling; and it would be highly impolitic to throw awav 
this advantage, either from satisfaction Mith the Chin-chae 
personally, or upon the vague assurance of conciliating the 
Kmperor, whose arrogance would, no doubt, be gratified l.)v 
this addition to our humiliation. 

13tli of January . — A breakfast was given by Sir George 
Staunton and the Factory to the Chin-chae and the Em- 
bassador. Although this was the first Eurojiean enter- 
tainment Kwang had ever witnessed, his manner and con- 
duct were perfectly unembarrassed, easy, atfable, and 
cheerful ; he seemed to feel himself among friends, and lost 
no opportunity of shewing attention to those Avithin his 
reach. Towards the close of the party, and when a cordial 
interchange of drinking healths had taken place, the Chin- 
chae artfully suggested to the Embassador the satisfaction 
he should derive from being able to carry with him to 
court a written acknowledgment of his having been satisfied 
Avith the treatment lie had experienced ; no doubt could be 
entertained upon the nature of the rejily io be made ; com- 
pliance Avould imply an admission of th(^ projiriety of our 
abrupt dismissal, and might be destructive of whatever im- 
pression had been produced by the firmness of our re- 
sistance; at the same time it was important to avoid the 
language of menace by Avhich our oAvn government might be 
committed. It Avas also of consecjuencc to ascertain Avhe- 
ther the Chin-chae was authorized to make the proposal. 
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ttis Excdlency thcrelorc contented hiinsell’ with alluding 
to tlie indecorous dismissal iioni Vuen-inin-yucn, and pro- 
ceeded to express liis personal satislaction with the conduct 
of the Chin-chae ; adding, that his thanks and gratilying 
recollections w'cre eonlined to him. He also stated the 


ncce.ssity of his receiving some otlieial nolifieation of the 
present J'eclings of his Imperial JVla|esty, before he (’ould 
feel himself )ustified to his own Sovereign, in renewing any 
dire(!t intercourse ot the nature adverted toby theChin-ehac. 
Kwang in replv, obser\’ed, “ What avails the expression ot 
satisfaction with the slave, when all proceeds from the inipe 


rial master?” He positively denied having any instructions 
ujion the sub|ect and said, that the ar'knowledguK nt must 
be entirelv gratuitous on the part ol the Jianbassadoi. 
Observations ol a. similar nature to those already usi.d wcic 
made in answer, and the eonvc'isation ceased, appauntly 
without any diminution of good understanding. 

In the course of the week the Embassador in return to 
his communication of the day fixed for his ih'parture (the 
20th,) was informed by the Chin-chae that he and the 
Viceroy would call on the [ireceding day to take lenve ; ex- 
cuses were afterwards made for the Viceroy, and nideed at 
one time for the Chin-chae, who, however, finally pledged 

himself to attend on the 19th. 

I had forgotten to mention some circumstances that oc- 

currcH la,l inf*, the first a visit on the lUh to Vatce Gar- 
dens, a resort for the fashionables of Canton. These gardens 
belon* to rich individuals, and cons.st ol straight walks 
lined with tlower-pots, coutoining the curious and beauUlul 
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plants ol llic country. Free adunssion was I'orinorly al- 
lowed to these gardens, but the inisconiluct of some t)llieers 
of the ships has recently prodiuHxl a limitation to one day 
in the week. Oil the r2th we visited the villas of Puan-ke- 
(|iia and How-cpia, the two chief Hong merchants, both si- 
tuatetl near the temple in which Ave are quartered ; the 
former, to which we first Avent, was interesting as a specimen 
of Chinese taste in la\'‘ing out grounds; the great object is 
to produce us much variety Avithin a small compass as pos- 
sible, and to furnish prett'xts for excursions or entmlain- 
ment. Puan-ke-qua Avas surrounded by his children Jind 
grandchildren, the latter in such complcti' lull dress of 
Miindarins that they could A\ith diiliculty Avaddle under the 
Aveight of clothes : a small jiavilion Avas erected at the (‘,x- 
^remity of the garden overlooking the farm, in n hich was 
an inscription calling u|)on the rich to recollect and appre- 
ciate the agi icultural labours of the' poor. 

IIow-(jua's house, though not yet linisheil, was on a scale 
of magnificence Avorthy of his Ibrtune, estimated at two 
iiiillions. This villa, or rather jialace, is divideii into suites 
of ajiartments, highly and lasicfully decorated Avith gihling 
and carved Avork, and placed in situations adapted to the 
dilfereiit si'asons of the, year. Some reireshments of liiiit. 
and cakes Avere put before ns here as at Puan-kc-(jua’s. 
Jlow-(|ua and his brother, a jVlandaiin holding some ofiiee. 
Availed upon us themselves. A nephew of IJoAv-ijua had 
lately distinguished himself at the examination tor civil 
luniours, and placards (like those of oflice used by the Man- 
darins) announcing , his success in the legal forms, Avere 
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placed round the outer court: two bands attended to salute 
th(! Embassador on his entrance and departure. Within 
the inclosure of the garden stand the ruins of the house oc- 
cupied by ]jord Macartney, separated only by a wall from 
our present residence ; it belonged, 1 believe, to the father 
of !Jow-(j ua. The houses of both l^uan-ke-qua and llow- 
(jua contained halls of their ancestors, with tablets dedicated 
U) their immediate progenitors ; the vessels for sacrifice and 
other parts of their worship were similar to those we had 
before seen, but in something better order and of better 
materials. 

Puan-ke-(jua and llow-(jua are both remarkable men 
among their iiaternity : while the former is supposed to 
excel in the conduct of business with the Mandarins, the 
mercantile knowledge of the latter stands highest; indeed 
the enormous I'ortunc he has accumulated is a sufficient 
jnoof of his talents in this respect. Puan-ke-qua, though 
advanced in ye*ars, retains much of the vigour of youth, and 
he shewed with great pride his youngest daughter, a child 
of not more than two years old, tf) the Embassador; he 
took no pains to conceal his sense ol his mental and per- 
sonal (pialities, and while he asserted the privileges of age 
by his garrulity, did not seem to admit his being subject to 
any of its intirmities. Ilow-qua’s person and looks bespoke 
that his great xvealth had not been accumulated without 
proportionate anxiety. He is generally supposed parsi- 
monious, but neither his house nor its furniture agreed with 
the imputation ; his domestic establishment, we were in- 

3 11 
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formed, consisted of between two and three hundred persons 
daily feeding at his expense. 

Jbth of January. — A dinner and sing-song, or dramatic 
representation, were given this evening to the Embassador 
by Chun-qua, one of the principal Ilong merchants, llie 
dinner was chiefly in the English style, and only a few 
Chinese dishes were served up, apparently well dressed. It 
is not easy to describe the annoyance of a sing-song, the 
noise of the actors and instruments (musical I will not call 
them) is inlernal ; and the whole constitutes a mass of suf- 
fering which I trust 1 shall not again be called upon to un- 
dergo. The play commenced by a compliment to the Em- 
bassador, intimating that the period for his advancement in 
rank was fixed and would shortly arrive. Some tumbling 
and sleight of hand tricks, forming part oi‘ the evening's 
amusements, were not ill executed. Our host, Chun-qua. 
had held a situation in the financial department, from which 
he was dismissed for some mal-administration. lie has se- 
veral relations in the service, with whom he continues in 
communication. His father, a respectable looking old man 
with a red button, assisted in doing the honours. With 
such ditferent feelings on my part, it was almost annoying 
to observe the satisfaction thus derived by the old gentleman 
from the stage. Crowds of players were in attendance oc- 
casionally taking an active part, and at other times mixed 
with the spectators — we 'had both tragedy and comedy. 
In ilie former. Emperors, Kings, and Mandarins strutted 
and roared to horrible perfection, while the comic point of 
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.tlu‘ hitler seemed to consist in the streak of paint upon the 
bull'oon s' nose — the female parts were perl’ormed by boys 
Con-see-qua, one of the Hong merchants, evinced his po- 
liteness by walking round the table to drink the health of 
the principal guests: the perfection of Chinese etiquette 
requires, ] am told, that the host should bring in the first 
dish. 

The Hong merchants wear Mandarin buttons, for which 
they pay considerable sums ; the only substantial advantage 
thence derived is the immunity from immediate corporal 
punishmenl, it being necessary previously to degrade them 
by some form of trial iVom their Mandarinship. 

19th of January, Sunday.— The Chin-chae, according to 
his promise, paid the Embassador his farewell visit; it 
passed in mutual expressions of good will, more sincere than 
might have been expected when the adverse circumstances 
of the connexion are considered. I must confess that my 
own opinion of Kwang has been throughout favourable, for 
I have felt convinced that the good sense and liberality of 
his character have beneficially modified the jealous prin- 
ciples of the government with resjiect to foreigners; nor 
were these feelings affected by the coldness observed in the 
Chin-chac's manner for some time after leaving Tong-chow; 
he was then smarting under the effects of imperial dis- 
pleasure, caused chiefly by his concessions to us at Tien- 
sing, the scene of our short-lived and only success. 

The temple in Honan, in which we arc residing, is one of 
the largest and best furnished with idols and other appur- 

• The profession of players is considered infamous by the laws and usages of 
China. 1 
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tenances of Avorship which I have seen. I’c provide for our- 
accommodation it has been necessary to displace the colossal 
representations of Fo from the prineipal hall, and to send 
them, as we are told, on a visit to their kindred upon the op- 
posite bank ; the ceremonies of religion are, however, uninter- 
rupted, and the priests perform tlu ir daily circumambula- 
tions in another hall,Avhich has not been put in rccpiisition. 

I must confess that parts of the cc'ieinonial did not seem 
lo want solemnity and decorum; and il’lhe countenance of 
the priests did not display devout attention, they had an 
expression of abstract nihility, worthy of the speculative ab- 
sorption of the human, into the divine existence inculcated 
by Hindoo theology. Th(‘, j)riesls in attendance are nu- 
merous, and their chief is of high ecclesiastical dignity. 

The ready aj)propriation of so celebrat('d a place of rvor- 
ship, accompanied as it has been by the dislfulgcrnent ')!’ 
so many idols, and such great change's iji tlu' distribution 
of the compartments, is the; last and pe'ihaps not the least 
proofof the indifference oft heChinese Lo religious decenrtes : 
it is also worth remarking that during our stay in the 
ICHuple 1 never observed any individual but the priests en_ 
gaged in acts t)f devotion ; the Chinese looked on with less 
curiosity indeed, but with as much indifference as ourselves. 

I must not forget to mention the sacred pigs, of remark- 
able size and age, Avho are kept in a paved sty near the 
temple, there to AvalloAV in the filth and stench of years. 

20th of January. — J’he Ernbassadorendjarked in the barge 
of the Alcestc, and proceeded to Whampoa, attended, as on 
his approach to Canton, by all the boats of the Company ’s 
dii])s : the crews gave three cheers as his Excellency V l);ir<jc 
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lelt the pier head, which it was impossible to hear without 
^tr()ng emotions, 'riiere was an aw ful manliness in the sound 
so opposite to the discordant salutations and ridiculous 
ceremonies ol the nation we were quitting. The Viceroj, 
who had been coquetting the last two d:iys as to whether 
he would or would not appear at the place of embarkation, 
had stationed himself in a boat some tlistance, down the 
river, within sight of the piX)cession ; he sent his card to the. 
Embassador, who did not, however, under these circum- 
stances^, think proj)er to take any notice ol' him; there being 
good reason to suppose that his |)resejice was not to be 
attributed to civility, but to the regulatiojis of ojlice, which 
reepured his |)ersonal superintendence of the de]>urture of 
i’orcigners in our situation. 

'I'he banks of the riv('r, untd we passed the half-wav 
pagoda, w('re llat and uninteresting; near Mhamj)oa, and 
particularly at Dane’s Island, the scenery was rather pretty. 
At three o’clock we reached the Alceste, where wc had a 
parting diniwu' with Sir George Staunton, who goes to 
England in the Scaleby Castle. He carries with him the* 
good wishes of all the party; and though the aequaintanci! 
of those who came from England in the Alceste has l)een 
shorter, I question if they yield in esteem to his older friends 
;it Canton. For my own part, while I, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, retained my original o[jinion respecting the 'J’artar 
ceremony, 1 must confess, that T could not have found 
another person to Avhose character and accjuiiemcnts JL 
would have preferred yielding the guidance of my actions. 

I here subjoin an abstract of an edict (received and 
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translated al ter our arrival at Canton), styled the V’^ennillion 
edict* from its being written in ink of that colour by the 
Emperor’s own hand . This edict is certainly satisfactory; 
the statement given of the proceedings of the embassy is 
nearly correct, and his Majesty, as in the Pekin Gazette, 
throws the entire blame of the abrupt dismissal of the em- 
bassy on his own ministers. It commences by bricHy stat- 
ing the occurrences at Tien-sing. The two Chinese com- 
missioners are blamed for Uiking upon tliemselves th(' 
responsibility of allowing the Embassatlor to proceed, after 
his refusal to perform the prostrations at the bampiet ; they 
are aivSo accused of conniving at the departure of the ships; 
and here the intended return from Tien-sing is distinctly 
avowed. The appointment ol’ two superior commissioners 
to conduct the discussions respecting the ceremony at Tong- 
chow is next stated ; they are charged with having sent a 
confused report from that place, and ai'e said to have been 
compelled to avow on the day preceding the arrival of the 
embassy at Pekin, that the ceremony had not yet been 
practised ; but it is asserted that they then pledged them- 
selves for its performance on the day of audience. The 
alleged sickness of the Embassador is mentioned, and cen- 
sured as contumelious, and the English commissioners are 
made to say in addition to a repetition of the same excuse, 
that the interview must be deferred until the recovery of 
the Embassador. The Emperor proceeds to declare that it 
was not until some few days had elapsed that he became 
acquainted with the night journey of the Embassador and 

♦ Vide Appendix, No. 11. 
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tlie want of the court dresses, and his Majesty asserts tlmt 
had these circumstances been known to him at the time 
he would have postponed the audience and completion ol 
the ceremony to another day. The weak and equivocatintj 
conduct of the Chinese commissioners, who are said to have 
seriously injured the public aftairs, is severely censured ; 
and the Emperor takes shame to hinisell’for havinj^ been the 
victim of their imbecility and deceptions. Allusion is made 
to the crimes of all the four Chinese commissioners having 
been reterred to the Boards for their investigation, and the 
edict coticludes with orders for its public diHusion through 
the Tartar and Chinese dominions of the empire. 

Two other edicts* were received and translated at the 
same time, the one an edict founded upon a leport ot the 
first Chinese commissioner, in which the Embassador is de- 
clared to be daily practising the ceremony. This edict 
fixes the day of audience and departure as already men- 
tioned. The remaining document is an extract from the 
diflerent imperial edicts inflicting degradation upon the 
four Chinese commissioners, and from these it appears that 
the Emperor's lenity modified the severe decision of the 

tribunals. 

Ho is sentenced to forfeit the sum allowed him as duke 
for five years. The Board had decreed that he should be 
deprived of his title of duke (Koong-yay), but his Majesty, 
by a special act of grace, permitted him to retain his title 
and liis private duties in the. palace. His yellow ridmg- 
jacket, a very high honour, confined with few exceptions to 
* Vulc Appendix, Nos. 12 and 1.'). 
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the imperial family, is taken from him. Moo, fromai>;e uml 
inability, is laid aside entirely. Soo is dismissed from his 
situation of President of the Board of Works, and reduced 
ti om his rank of General, and ordered to pluck out his pea- 
cock’s leathers; he is degraded to a button of the thiid 
rank. 

The Board to wliich his case tvas referred had decreed 
0 

that he should be reduced to the fifth rank, and laid aside: 
his Majesty has, however, by special favour, retained him 
to superintend the imperial lea ami ])rovisions, and })laced 
him in charge of the gardens of Yuen-min-ynen ; if he be- 
haves well, in eight years he may be restored. 

Kwang is reduced by these edicts to a Secretary of the 
eighth rank, and is to be sent to Man-chow Tartary next 
spring to discharge the duties of l)is office;. ' 

The Vermillion edict coincides so exactly in spirit wiLit 
the extract from the Pekin Gazette of the 4th of Septeml)er 
that it may be presumed they were composed nearly at the 
same time, or at least under an e(|ual extent of information 
respecting the circumstances to which they both relate. 

I’he edict addressed to the Viceroy of Canlon was dated 
on the sixth of September, and the letter to the Prince 
Regent on the eleventh ; the one two, and the other seven 
days subsequent to that of the Gazette. The vermillion 
edict may therefore be viewed as a more detailed and formal 
declaration of the sentiments expressed in the Gazette. 

In both documents some. misrcj)resentations will be ob- 
served, and the declaration of the Emperor that he was not 
aware of the circumstance regarding the court dresses niay 
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be compared witli the assertion ot llic Ciiinese Conimis- 
sioneis, that they would 1)0 dispensed with, and a conclusion 
drawn ot the positi\c falsehood o( the Kiiiperor’s statement; 
fbi it is not to be supposed that they Avould, upon their own 
responsibility, have ventured to conduct the Embassador 
to his Majesty w ithout those acc‘oinj)aniinents of dress and 
appearance, that were not less necessary to his respectability 
than to the presence ot their own soverei<:jn *. 

I am inclined to olh'r the tollowin^ explanation of these 
contradictoiy proceedings. 'I'his weak and caj)ricious mo- 
narch, soon after the tlaorant outrage had been committed 
under the impulse, of angry disapj)ointmenl, may be sup- 
posed to have l)ecome alanmul at the consequences of his 
ow n vioh.Mici!, and the habitual notions of ilecorum belonging 
to Chinese character and usage, resuming their intiuence, 
pi'oituced the partial reparation and aj)parently candid ex- 
planation contained in the (Ja/ette and Vermillion edict. 

This interval of repentance and moderation was short, 
and either at the suggestion of ministers adverse to the sem- 
blance ol’ concession to foreigners, or Ifom the returning 
haughtiness of national leeling and pensonal character, it 
was determined by the Kin])eror to justify his violence by a 
false statement of the conduct of the Embassador, and in 

* It may be said ttiat tlio fact of the Dutch Embassy having been compelled 
to apjicar in their travelling dresM's, op|)oses this last .siijtposition ; ihc circum- 
stances were, lutwcvt-r, dillerent; ihe Dutch were not carried ;it ontv from the 
road to the palaei', nor was their baggage so near fit liand, or the day fixed for 
their ttndienee so iibruiilly, suddenly, atid uuri'ttsonablv changed. Even in their 
case disp'iisiug with the court dresses was contrary to the Id or ceremonial laws 
of the emjtire. 

13 1 
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this spirit the letter to the Prince Regent Avas composed. 
It may be conjectured, and not Avithout reason, that the 
edict to the Viceroy of Canton Avas adapted to tlie ])eculiar 
circumstance of that province in being the resort of Euro- 
peans, and an overbearing tone Av as assumed to j)revent the 
assum])tions of foreigners likely to arise from the slightest 
appearance of concession. 

Little credit is certainly due to imj)crial edicts, and the 
different statements of the occurrences at Vuen-min-vuen 
given in the Cazette and Vermillion edict, compared Avith 
that contained in the letter to the Prince Regent, sheAvs the 
Emperor’s disregard of truth and consistency. Inasmuch 
as the intercourse betAveen the two countries is concerned, 
the Aveight of official authority is certainly due to the letter, 
for the edicts Avere neither addressi'd, nor AAcre they sup- 
posed to have come to the knoAvledge of the Embassadoi ; 
they are therefore only important as ca idences of the ge- 
neral disposition of the Chinese government, or as instances 
of fluctuation in a mind knoAvn to be at once timid and 
capricious*. 

* It will Ik* observed on examining the imperial edicts, that lliesevtmth of the* 
moon, or twenty-ninth of August, is always considered in tlieni tlie day fixed ior 
the reception of the embassy; but a reference to the pnx-eedings at 'J'ong-chow 
shews that the Koong-yay informed the Embassiulor tliat he was to have his 
public audience on the eighth of the nuxm, or the thirtieth of August. I'he 
edict founded on Duke Ho'*6 report professes to be issued on the day of the 
arrival of the Embassadors at Hai-teen, and then pnKceds to summon them to 
an audience on the seventh. If this edict was issued on the* day of our amvaJ 
at Hai-teen, the date is the seventh; but tliis is not reconcileable with the Ver- 
million edict which alludes to the audience aslxing fixed for the day subsequent 
to our being lirought from Tong-chow\ 'Fhe statement whicli the Emperor 
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22nd ol January. — AVc arrived at Macao this evening 
after a pleasant passage. ^ 

23rd. -Landed at Macao. No public notice Avas taken 
ol tlic Linbassador by the Portuguese authorities, in con- 
sequence, as Avas alleged, of the mourning for the death 
of the (luecii Avhich had then, for the lirst time, been of- 
ficially announced. 

Jlic jncscncc ot a detachment ot Chinese soldiers at th(' 
landing-place sutlicicntly^ proved that tlie Portuguese tenuie 
of the island is rather that of a factory, than territorial. 

TIktc is little to interest in Macao beyond the firsi 
coup d’ ocil, which, from the Lnropean regularity and 
structure of the buildings, is striking Avhen contrasted 
with the. total want ot cflect in the cumbrously roofed 
temjiles and koong-kwans ol the ceh'stial em[)iro. Some 
])arts ol the island jiresent jneturesque views and re- 
markable objects, particularly a temjile on the south-west 
side, where all the grotcs(|ue features of Chinese scenery arc 
comprised within a small compass; buildings, rocks, and 
trc(;s growing from the midst of the sto*ie, juslifv the arti- 

wislics to is, that ho original Jy fixed iJio day of audiener widi tlic belief 

that till' J'anbassador liad arnvtHl before Jiall’jfast one oVloek on the sixth of (he 
niiH)!!, or the l\vent> -eiolith of thereby allowing sufficient time for the 

necosary pre])aralion.^. Tin' einbarrassnient >\ould tliiis apjH'ar to liave l)oen 
causeil by lit) not making an ati'urate re|)orl of tlie time of arn\Til at Ilai-teVn. 
At half past five oVlock, houever, on the se\enth of the nnKMi, the Knijferor 
aduiils himself to havebeen avNareof the £i)iba.s.sador Ifeini^^ still on tlu' rofid, and 
15 llu'ivforc not exoneratetK even by Jiis own statt nieiit, from the charge of un- 
reasonably summoning the linbassador to an immediate audienei*. ITiis con- 
firms the opinion e xpressed in the ti'Xl tluit the Emperor actually dispensed with 
the court dresses, as stated by llo to Lord Amherst. 
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ficial combinations of their gardening and draw ings. The 
garden in which the cave of Camoens is situated a|)])cared 
to disatl vantage, from its being much neglected by llie 
present proprietor; it still, however, continues a pleasant 
retreat. The cave, formed of a cleft, has been spoiled by 
a masonry abutment on one side. Camoens’ bust, ill exe- 
cuted, is placed within a grating resembling a meat-safe. 

A residence at Macao juust be rendered disagreeable by 
the narrow limits to which Chinese jealousy has confined 
European excursions. This conlinement is eijually unplea- 
sant and unnecessary, and would not have been submitted 
to by any other nation but the l^ortuguesc. It is really dis- 
tressing to see an authority calling itself European so 
degraded as that of the government and senate of IMacao. 
If even they had the means, I doubt wdiether they would 
have the spirit to resent the increasing insults and encroach- 
ments of the Chinese: in fact, the only activity ever dis- 
played by them is in undermining the interests of the ally 
and saviour of their mother country. I'he garrison consists 
entirely ol’ black troops, othcered, with the exception of a 
few^ principals, by half casts. The men arc diminutive 
in stature, and seem to wi'igh little more than their arms 
and accoutrements. In architecture and size the churches, 
as in all catholic colonies, considerably exceed the other 
buildings; they are not, however, sufliciently remarkable 
to deserve being visited. 

28th of January. — We left Mac.ao, and soon after our 
embarkation a determination was formed to visit Manilla. 
One general feeling of satisfaction, I believe, pervades all 
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our initicls oii leeling that wc arc rcniovcd from even the 
waters of tlic celestial empire, and restored to the habits of 
independence and civilization. 

Many have j)robal)ly been disappointed with their jour- 
ney thro\ii;h a ('ountry that has, in my oj)inion, excited an 
undue decree of interest in Europe, inferior by many 
degrees to civilized Europe in alt that constitutes the real 
greatness of a nation, China has, however, a|)peared to me 
superior to the other countries of Asia* in the arts of 
government and the general aspect of society. 

Although lam not jurpared toassert that the great prin- 
cij)les ol‘ justice and morality are better understood in China 
than in 'i'urkey and Persia, for these may be considered 
indigenous in the human mind, the laws are more generally 
known and more uniformly exeeutt'd. Less is left to the 
cajvrice of the magistrate, andappv^uls to the supreme powt'r 
are repre.sented as less obstructed, and though tedious in 
bringing to issue, oftener attended with success 'j-. 

The gn-at chtiin of suljordination, rising from the peasant 
to the Emperor, and displayed through the minute grada- 
tions of rank, must operate as a check upon arbitrary rule 
in the delegates of the sovereign authority; or at lea.st the 
diH'used possession of personal privileges affords, to a certain 

* 1 (ifeourM' cxfi'pt tl»c Itritisli jK>ssessi(>iis in Iiulia, wIhtp a modifiwl intn>- 
(luotion of till' niaxim.s of Fairopcan goviTiiincnl liat. nwi'ssarily meliorated the 
condition oi the inlialntants. 

-{■I have lieard an instance of a |)oor widow, wlio |)er.severed for fourteen 
vears in a series of a-ijieals against a viceroy, hy whom her hiisliand li.ad been ille- 
gally deprived of life and property, and it is said that she finally Micceeded in 
bringing the offender to justice before the supreme tribunal at rckin. 
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extent, security against the sudden effects of caprice and 
injustice. Those examples of oppression, accompanied with 
infliction of barbarous punislimcnt, which offend the eye 
and distress the feelings of the most hurried traveller in other 
Asiatic countries, are scarcely to be met with in China. 
The theory of government declares the law to be superior 
to all, and the practice, however it may vary in particular 
instances, seldom veniures openly to violate the established 
principles of legislation. 

In the appeals frequently made through the medium of 
the imperial edicts to the judgment of the people, how(!ver 
false the statements or illusory the motive assigned in these 
documents, we have sufficient j)roofs that the Emperor does 
not consider himself, like the Shah-in-Shah ol' Persia, wholly 
independent of public opinion ; on the contrary, in seasons 
of national calamity, or under circumstances of })eeulie" 
emergency, the Emperor leels called upon to guide the 
sentiments of his subjix'ts by a solemn declaration of the 
causes that have produced, or the motives that hava; regu- 
lated his conduct. The edicts proinulgatt'd resj)ecting the 
dismissal of the embassy were instances of the prevalence 
of this practice, on an (K-casion where the eomparati\ e im- 
portance to the domestic inttaests of the empire did not 
seem to rc(|uirc the proceeding. 

The best criterion of the general diff usion of national 
prosperity will probably be found in the profiortion which 
the middling order bears to the other classt's of the com- 
munity, and the number of persons in all large villages and 
cities, who, from their dress and appearance, avc might fairly 
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say belonged to tliis description, is certainly considerable 
throughout tliosc parts of China visited by the etnbassy, 
the northern being in all these respects inferior to the middle 
and southern provinces. 

Instances ol poverty at\d of extreme wretchedness doubt- 
less oeeurreii in our progress. On me, however, who always 
comparctl China with 'J'urkey, Persia, and parts of India, 
and not with England or even willi continental Europe, an 
impression was ])rodueed highly favourable to the eom- 
parati\ e situation of the lower orders ; and of that degree of 
distress which might drive parents to infanticide there was 
no appearance, nor did any fact of the description come to 
my knowledge*. 

]\Iy impressions at difl'erent periods of our journey upon 
the subject of |)opulation have been already noticed, and 
tlu; result is a lirm conviction that the amount has been 
mu(di overstated ; the visible population did not exceed the 
quantity of land under actual cultivation, while much land 
capable of tillage was left neglected ; and with respect to 
the overwhelming crow^ds usually observed in the larger 
cities, Avlien I considered that these Avcrc drawn together by 
such an extraordinary spectacle as that of an European 
embassy, 1 was disi>oscil to infer that most capitals in Eu- 
rope would present as numerous an assemblage. 

The Iretpicncy of considerable towns and large villages is 
the circumstance which to me both maikcd the comparative 

+ It is I)y no ini-aiis my intention to deny tlie existence ol the practice, but to 
<'\press some tloulit oi the asset tc*cl lri‘i|ucncy* 
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population and prosperity of China, in this point certainly 
surpassing even our own country ; but it is at the sanu^ 
time to be recollected that our journey })assed through the 
great line of communication between the ('xtreme provinces 
of the empire, and that conse(juently a dilferent conclusion 
might arise from an examination of those provinces occupy- 
ing a less favourable situation. 

. 1 have been informed that the most accurate Cliiiu:sc 
accounts state the amoutitof the population as considerably 
below two hundred millions, and there is no reason to 
suspect them of any intention to underrate a circumstance 
so materially connected with their national greatiu ss*. 

Of the actual reccipls j- into the imperial Ireasnrv 1 was 
unable to obtain any iidbrmation to la; relied iijjon ; the 
finances arc, however, represented as at j)resenl in a very 
deranged statej., and indeed the late rel)eHion, combined 

* The municipal regulation existing throughout C’hina, whirl) r(‘(juii*t‘s thnt 
every householder should affix on the outside of his hoiisi* a list of the number 
and description of persons dwelling under hi.'^roof, ought to aflord most aei urate 
data ill Ibrmiiig a census of the population. 

■f* The revenues are stated by the missionaries to he derived from the soil, 
the customs on tlie foreign and home trade, and from a capitation lax levied ujMin 
all persons lietwtxai the ages of twenty and sixty. Much ol‘ the revenue* is paul 
in kind, and the store-houses filled with articles for consumption in the palaec 
form no inconsiderable part of the imperial property. Tlie revenues on land in 
China, as in India, are levied from tlie proprietor, and according to thecjiiality 
of the soil. 

I To this may very naturally be attributed the intended return by sea from 
Tien-sing, and ^lie short jx'ricKl assigned by the Emperor to the stay of tlu* em- 
bassy, as botli eircumstanct's materially diniinished tlie charge u{)on tlie imperial 
treasury. 
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with the weak character oi' the reigning Emperor, seems to 
have given a^liock to the whole fabric of government from 
which it will not readily recover. 

If the discontent, probably still latent in the provinces, 
were roused into action by external attack, or encouraged by 
foreign assistance, a change in the dynasty would not be 
an improbable event. Chinese national feelings have not 
\et entirely s\ibsided, and a real t)r false representative 
of the IMing dynasty might be put forward who would, if 
powerftdly supported by foreign aid, tind adherents suf- 
ficient to cxjicl the present unworthy possessors of this vast 
empire : but without such interference no internal revolution 
is at present to be apprehended. 

The army ol‘ China, sufficient, I believe, for purposes of 
police, would not, judging from the appearance on parade and 
state of discipline, present much resisUmce even to the irre- 
gular troops of Asia, and would certainly be (luite unequal 
to cope with European armies: the genius, aspect, and 
habits of the people have been for ages, and still continue, 
most unwarlike, and China perhaiis requires only to l)e 


invaded to be conquered. 

If foreign commerce is but little encouraged in China, the 
princink-s'ol- the lu.mc timlc appear to be belter tuKlerstoorl, 
at least the villages were, with lew exeeptioiis, adiiarubly 
well supplied with all the more immediate neeessaries ami 
indeed comforts of life. Much arrangement must be rc- 
nuired to secure a regular sup))lj of many of these articles 
brought from the distant provinces, ami although the exten- 
sivc communication by water afforils unusual facihlies, the 

3 K 
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existence of tlie fact, is a sufficient [)rool of the unifoiin 
and successful einployinent of a large eapitji^l, in the most 
important object of national economy. 

'J’lie foreign relations of China are probabl \ more confined 
than those of any other country ol’ the same extent to be 
met with in the history ol' the world. Domestie manners 
and dail}i habits are so intimately interwoven with the 
frame of Chinese polity, that the prineiple rigidly main- 
tained by the government ol’ discouraging intercourse 
with foreigners, is neither so umeasonablc nor so unne- 
cessary as might at first sight be nnaginetl. 'J’his great 
empire is no doubt held together by the ibrce ot moral 
similarity, produced by a series of minute observances, 
levelling both the better energies and evil passions of tin 
people to a, standard of unnatural uniformity; the improve- 
ment or vitiation that might result from unrestricted com- 
munication with other nations would be equally latal to 
the stability of such a system, and are cenbe(|uently natural 
objects of jealousy t.o the government. 

China, from its extent and the variety ol'its soil and pro- 
ductions, is independent of other countries I'or a supply of 
the necessaries, comforts, and almost luxuries of Jite; no 
adequate motive, therefore, exists for the encouragement 
of foreign relations directed to commercial purposes ; and as 
a state of repose, both external and internal, is most adapted 
to its political constitution, this is perhaps best secured by 
drawing a line of moral, as well us territorial demarcation, 
between its subjects and those ol’ other nations. * 

The present intercourse between Russia and China is 
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( oiifined to a Jiiiiited baricr on the frontiers, and it is tlie 
obvious policy of the latter to discourage, any more intimate 
connection. I am inclined to believe that CJiinese states- 
incn are alive to the possibility ot Kussia becoming a trou- 
blesome neighbour, as avcII by the exertion of her OAvn 
resources as by stimulating the 'I'artar hordes in thcirinutual 
vicinity to imu'e iiunirsions, it not to regular invasion : with- 
out energy or activity to meet the danger should it actually 
take place, they hope to prevent the occurrence, not liy a 
demonstration of strength, but by studious prevention of 
intercourse, and a conseipient concealment of Aveakness. 

With other neighbouring Asiatic countrii^s, the relations 
of China are tributary, more or Jess strict, according to their 
res])('( ti\ e proximity. With 'I'liibet that of jirotection from 
a powerful disciple to a religious guide, and Avith Nepaul* 
that of a paramount to a distant feudatory, ever ready in 
seasons of foreign danger to claim assistance; but Avhen the 
pressure is removed, remiss, if' not Avholly neglecting tlx' 
performance of its duties. 

Although the connection betAveen Great Ibitain and China 
has, in the latter years of its progress, been graced by two 
embassies from the crown, it must be deemed in its relation 
to China, pnreW commercial. Considerations, hoAvever, oi 
revenue, and the injury to the public securities that must 


* Tt)e l.'ilc war in Ncpaul Ita.s thrown miul) li^ht itjioti the connt'ction l)etweon 
China and Neitanl, and tlie advanc(> of a Chinese army wiihln a few marches of 
die scene of our military o]K'rati<ins in the latter wnnitry. followol by the friendly 
» ommuniealions that were cxehanped between the <roM rnor-general and the 
Chinese conunanders suggest opinions rt^iKTiiiig mu jx-uUcal intercourse with 
the court of Tekin that may deserxe ei- 
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result on the failure of those funds derived by the East 
India Company from the profits of the trade, have given it 
no trifling degree of political im{)ortance to the general 
interests of the British empire. The best mode of conduct- 
ing the commercial intercourse has therefore deserved and 
obtained the attention of the authorities at home. It has 
been maintained that the Chinese Hong or body of security 
merchants can only be* met by a correspondent system, and 
that consequently an open trade would be ruinous, ii not 
impracticable. The attempted extortions of the local go- 
vernment arc. known to be so unremitting, that it has re- 
quired the control over the whole British trade possessed 
by the supercargoes to produce any cfl'ectual n^sistancc. It 
is the occlusive privilege of trading jmssessed by that great 
capitalist the East India Company which alone gives this 
control* and were British commerce at Canton allowed to 
take a natural aspect, it is asserted that individual interests 
would neither be capable, nor perhaps be inclined to con- 
tinue the same systematic opposition to uniform official 
encroachment and injustice: not only the trade of ])rivate 
British merchants, but even that of other European nations 
and of the Americans, is said to be protected by the influ- 
ence of the East India Company ; and the serious defalca- 
tion of provincial revenue, which must arise from the sudden 
stoppage of so large a portion of the commerce of the port, 
as that under the direct authority of the supercargoes, is the 
only security for the comparatively unmolested commercial 
intercourse now subsisting. 

These opinions have been supported by the highest autlio- 
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rity, and although a period may arrive when an attempt 
will he made to ai't on a contrary system, it would he 
useless at present to e.vamine its practicaliility or exj)c- 
dieney ; of tlie former douhts have been enterhiined, and 
the latter will he ehiedy determined hy the political ‘and 
financial situation ol’our own country, at the time when the 
ipiestion may be agitated. 

It is impossible to retlcet AvitluAit some mortification 
upon the result ol the two British embassies to the court ol 
Pekin ; both were undertaken for the express purpose ol 
obtaining, if not additional privileges, at least increased 
securitv for the trade : the failure of both has been com- 
plete ; in the latter instance, certainly accompanied by 
circumstances of aggravated dissatislaction. To the mode 
in which JiOrd Macartney’s embassy was conducted 1 am 
inclined to give the most decided ai>probation ; and what- 
ever may have been my private opinion upon the particular 
(question of compliance with the Chinese ceremonial, 1 am 
not disposed to maintain that any substantial advantage 
would have resulted from the mere reception of the embassy, 
nor to consider, that the general expediency ol lhe measure 
itself has been affected by the course ol‘ resistance adopted, 
in deference to undoubted talent, and great local expe- 


rience. ,, 

embassies, avowedly complimentory, but really 

direotod to commercial objects, are perhaps, in themselves, 

somewhat aiio.mdous, and arc eerfiinly very opposite, not 

only to Chinese feelings, but even hi those ol all Eastern 

nations ; among whom tnidc, although fostered as a source 
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of revenue, is never reputed honourable. If, thcrelbre, 
it still be tlecined ad\iseuble to assist our coiinnerce by 
politic.ii intereourse, we must look to that part of our 
empire where something like terrilorial jjroximity exists. 
'J'he* intiir.ate connection that must henceforward be main 
tained between our possessions in Iliiulostan and Nepaul, 
point out the supreme government of lienggl as the medium 
of that intercourse : there the re])resentative ofarmeil powt'i 
will encounter its fellow ; and if ever impression is to b(' 
produeed at Pekin, it must be from an intimate knowledge 
of our ])olitieal and militui’y strength, rather than I’rom tlu' 
gratiti('ation produci'd in the Emj)eror’s mind by the reca^p- 
tion ol'an embassy on Chinese terms, or the moral elfcct of 
justifiable resistance, terminating in rejection*. 

lleligion in China, although addressed in all directions t(.) 
the eye, did not appear to have much intiuenee u[)on tlv 
understanding or passions of the peoph;. It has all the 
looseness and vanity, with less of the solemnity and decency, 
ot ancient Pf)lyth('ism. 'I'heir tem[)les are applied to so 


^ A t'onijjarisoii of (1,'itc.s '\vilt slievv that tliv atUance of llic army to 

tliu^Ntjtaiilpsf frontier liati actually taken place wlilh* the embassy v. as either 
ap])roachin^^, or in tlie iinrriediate vicinity c»f* the court of I’ekin. li* tlu‘ title 
i^iven in the Indian accounts to tlie principal Chinese oflicer etnploved on 
t!iat occasion be correct, liis rank was that t>l‘ minister. It is, therefore, im|)os- 
sibie tt» supjK)se die Emjieroror his ministers unaecjiniiiiled with so iinj)orta.nt an 
event. Tlie silenct* obstrved n‘Iatin^ to the war must consequently be attri- 
buted either to design, or to an ignorance of the identity of our EiirojK*an and 
Indian empire. My infiirmation upon tlic facts relating to Nepaul was obtained, 
on my return, at the of GcxhI Hope; but the expediency of jilacing our 

political intercourse with Gliina in the hamls of the Supreme Govcnmient had 
^u^jgested itself to my mind at a liiucli earlier period. 
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inuny purpo.scs, it is tiiliicult to imagine liou any degree 
ol sanctity can be atlacliccl cither to the dwellings or ])er- 
sons ol tlieir deities. The inHuence ol superstition is, how- 
evi;r, gx'iieral and cixUaisive; it is displayed in acts of 
div ination, aiul in yu’opitiatory oft'erings to local or pal i on 
deities. Jts obsereanees belong rallu'r to the daily man- 
ners than to the moral condiu't ol the people. The chict 
dilliculty which 1 should think Chrititianit v would find to 
dilhision in China, would be the imjiossibility of exciting 
that degree of interest essential to its ellectual and perma- 
nent establishment. 

My personal intercourse with the higher classes in China 
was so strictly complimentary and oflicial, conducted too 
through the medium of an interpreter, that I had no means 
of arriving at a general conclusion resjvccling their moral 
or intellectual (jualities; tludr manners, like those of other 
Asiatics, were rather can'emonious than polished, and their 
inodt of conducting public business was only remarkable 
for great caution, indeliitigable lying, and a strict adherence 
to the instructions of their superiors*. 1 have already 
remarked the habitual cheerfulness of the lower orders, 
and tlu' result of my observation has been to establish 
a favourable opinion of their habits and general conduct. 

^ '^rhe iiukcoroiis publicity given by the Mandarins to their discussions with 
Lord Amherst w;is truly remarkable; the atlendant^i ivore generally present, 
and (juestions invohnng the respective pretensions were discussed before them. 
Tliis may have arisen either from a dread on the pari of thc^ Mandarins, that 
sulUihle privacy miglit give rise to suspicions of improper intercourse^ or from 
their apjflication of the great ])rincij)le of ("hinese policy, which affects to treat 
all affairs relating trr foreigners as too insignificant to deserve the ordinary forms 
of serious consideration. 
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My acquaintance Avitli the Cliinese language does not 
e^it.end beyond a few of the most common vocables and 
phrases ; of its literary merits I can therefore, from my 
own knowledge, offer no opinion. For colhujuirJ purposes, 
it did not appear to me. of difiicult accjuisition ; but the 
frequent recurrence.', by the Chinese theniselve., to the 
formation of the character, in order to tix the meaning oi 
particular words, pnn’cs it to be deficient in celerity and 
clearness of oral exjiression. 

1 have now exhausted my recollections respecting China 
and its inhabitants : and h.ive only to ask myself, whether, 
omitting considerations of oflicial employment, my antici- 
pations l.ave been borne out by what 1 htive experienced ? 
The question is reauily an wered in the aflinnative : curio- 
sity xvassoon satiated and d'^-troyed by tlu; moral, political, 
and even local uniiv.nnity ; for whether plains or moimiains, 
the scene in China retains the same aspect for such an 
extent, that the eye is perhaps as much wearied with the 
continuance of sublimity as of levrlness. A^'ere it not 
therefore for the triding gratilication arising from being one 
ot the few liuropeans who have visited the interior of 
China, J should consider the time that has elapsed as wholly 
without return. I have neither experienced the refinement 
and comforts of civilized life, nor the wild interest of most 
semi-barbarous countries, but have found ray own mind and 
spirit influenced by the surrounding atmosphere of dulness 
and constraint. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

:34 .>r I'eliniii/; , — Arn\c<l at Manilla, l^roin 
a local (liirerence in tin; calendar, tins day niuvcd to be 
Sunday uitli the. Spaniards. The acting governor, Don 
Fernando Alari.uia Foigcias, on hearing ol flic EnibassadoCs 
arrival, (iisf< itclicd his sfalo oarge, vvilli an officer, to con- 
duct him on shore ; his E;.\t'cl!cnc> had, hov ever, previously 
loft (he ship, incognito, and tbd not publicly land till the 
following day ; having waited to coinimnui'atc with Mr. 
Stephenson, the only English resident in the colony, who 
only then returneil from his country seat, at Teeralta, about 
thirty miles from M.imlla. The governor was rtmiarkably 
civil, and during our short stay .shelved that he really fell 
what he expressed, great regard for the English nation. 

'I’lie ]>av of Manilla is exceedingly fine, but the ap- 
pearance of the town itself, from the ships, disappointed me. 
Corregidor Island, and the fort and buildings of Cavita, are 
striking objects. On landing, the scene had at least the 
merit of being unlike any we had yet scon. The projecting 

* 'This (liffV^cn<•eari^es from the Spaniards, in tt.eir voyage from Europe to 
South America, steering a westerly course, and thereby losing Unie; whde other 
nations, in proemling to Manilla, take an ea.stcrly direction, and thereby gam. 

3 L 
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balconies, and the oyster- shell windows of th(^ houses, arc Ih ' 
most rcRiarkable circumstances; tlie churches are lari’c ai.J 
rather liandsome ediiices. In the catliedral we saw son. • 
fine church plate; among the rest, a pi\ I'ornied of valuahJi- 
diamonds. 

That the colony was S|)anislj sutlieiently appeared from 
tlie swarms of monks of all ages and colours, in the streets. 
My personal ohservafion does not allow me to j)rononnce 
respecting tlu‘ state of information amongst tlu' clergy. J 
have been told that It;arning is confined to tlu' monks, and 
that the jjarochial clergy, as they are generally natives, 
scarcely surpass their Hocks in knowledge. 'Fhe archhishoj), 
to whom the Embassador paid a visit, was a good-natured 
old man, who appeared to take considerable interest in 
European politics; it was iiuj essihle to convince him that 
the English had not been accessary to the cscaj)c of Buor.a- 
parU' from Elba. Though wretchedly poor and ignorant, 
the parochial clergy have, from the natural intluence of 
superstition, and from tlieir constant residence, great in- 
fluence amongst the lower orders, and the governiBcnt find 
it their interest to conciliate them. Much credit is due to 
the Spaniards for the establishment of schools throughout 
the colony, and their unremitting exertion to preserve and 
propagate Christianity by this best of all possible means, 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

A tropical climate might perhaps have relaxed the Spanish 
gravity ; but I must confess, that my previous notions had 
not led me to expect the boisterous mirtli which j^rcvailed 
at the governor’s table among the Spanish gentlemen during 
dinner. Although wanting in decorum, the scene was not 
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unpleasant, as the noise arose entirely from an overflow of 
hilarity. In the eveninc; avc had S[)anish dances, and some 
singiiiii', accompanied on the "uitar. The natives of Manilla 
are passionately fond ot music and dancing, and in both 
they hh'iid their own with European taste. 

On the (ith ol February wo made an excursion across the 
Jiahia lake to the village of Los Bagnos, where are sorne 
Avarm baths, ('clcbrated for the high natural temperature of 
the wauT. \\ e breakfasted at the tnonastcry of Tegaee, at 
the ('iitrance o( the lak(\ The banks ol the river Avore cx- 
ctx'dingly beautiful, fioin tlie rich v'erdure and tine trees. 
Our host ol the monastery \\as a Dominican friar, civil and 
Avcll informi'd : he was in intimate; and regular corre.spond- 
cnc(' with the missionaries at Macao, and from them had 
rccciveal translations ot the imperial edicts, and tolerably 
jiccni’ate acconnis of the j)roceedings of the embassy ; he, 
of course, repreebated the arrogance and rudeness of the 
Fanperor, and gave the Fiiubassador much credit ii)r lemj)er 
and moderation. I Avas surprised by his a|)p('aring ac- 
quainted with the contents ol tiu; J^rince Ibigent's letter, as 
a translation of it oidy remained a lew hours in tlie hands 
of Kwang and .Soo, and there was no reason, to believe tliat 
it had bc(Mi made public;. 

Tin' extent and troubled state ol the Avaters of the J^uhia 
lake wvtuld justify its bc'ing considered an inland .sea; at 
least iijton sonu; of us the motion produced all the ctfec.ts ot 
sea. siekne.s.s. Its breadth is said to be thnty milcis, and the 
circum ha'cncc; thirl v-livc leagues, in paits it is bountic.d by 
momitams, and is ceruunly a mugnificent object in the 
general scenery ol Ijuconia. Los Bagnos is a jioor viilagi , 
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and is remarkable only from the hot springs tiowiiig into 
the lake. The highest temperature of the water was 186 
degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Our host might be considered a fair specimen of th<‘ 
parochial clergy : the native feature predominated in his 
countenance, and his learning did not exceed the bare 
repetition of the prayers in Latin. I suspect that l)is mode 
of living was little sujjerior to tJic other inhabitants of the 
village. In the evening one of the Spanish g(;ntlcmen pro- 
cured us the amusement of a native dance. The style ol 
dancing was not unlike that of India, with, howev er, more 
animation and expression. The dances wen* jvantoniimic, 
exhibiting the progress of a courtship, I’roin eaily coyness 
and difficulty to final success. The girls were not unac- 
quainted with European dancer ; one of them danced the 
minuet de la cour, and, considering that the scene was in .i 
bamboo hut, in the midst of a sevjuestered Luconian \ illage, 
the circumstance was not without interest. Those who 
danced were all natives of the village, and were guarded by 
the jealous attendance of their lovers, whose long knives, 
seen under their clothes, warned us that they wt;re prepared 
to assert their prior rights. 

Near the village the banks of the lake were highly pic- 
turesque ; the rising grounds were covered to their summits 
with fine trees, and the woods had the peculiarity of extend- 
ing a considerable distance into the water, wliere the trees 
seemed to vegetate by tiic support they deriv ed from each 
other : the surface was covered with great variety of beauti- 
ful water plants. I returned part of the way from the mo- 
nastery on horseback, and passed over a country which 
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reuiindcd me of the wilds of Anatolia. 'J’hc huts of the 
peasants in the villages near Manilla are universally raised 
some leet from the' ground, to guard against the damps. 
Taggal is the native language, and 1 fancied 1 could trace in 
it some Arabic words. 

'i’his colony is at present a burthen to the mother country, 
and annual importations of specie arc rccpiired from New 
Sj)ain to defray the civil and military charges. 1 was in- 
formed by an intelligent Spanish gentienian, that the mili- 
tary esiablishincnt, though not etiicient in the description 
of force, was excessive in point of numbers, and that there 
are too many otlicers to allow of their being adequately paid. 
The garrison is entirely composed of natives, well armed, 
and, its I'ar as parade appearance goes, well di.sciplined. 
Tlu'. Luconians are naturally brave and des|)erate, and might 
be (h'pended uj)on. 'J'welve thousand men is stated to be 
the amount of the armed force distributed through the 
islaml : amongst these is a corps ol archers, employed in 
night attacks against the few unsubdued native tribes, who 
sometimes molest the more peaceable inhabitants of the 
lower country. 

Monopolies of tobacco and «)ther articles, together with 
a tax on spirituous li(juors, are the j)rincipal sources ol 
revenue to government: the land rent i.s- so triHing as 
scarcely to stimulate the tenant to continued industry. 
The trade of the Philippine Company is confined to the 
two annual ngister ships, and the general commerce is 
in the hands of the English, Americans, and Portuguese. 
Manilla is the natural emporium of trade between India, 
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China, and the New World, and in the possession of a 
more enlightened nation would be I lie seat of eommereial 
wealth and activity. 'I'he soil is adapted to all the produc- 
tions of India : cotton might be grown there to any extent, 
and the contiguity would enable the exporters to supjily tlie 
Chinese market at a cheaper rate than their competitors. 
The cotl’ee is excellent in (pialily, and of easy cultivation. 
Piece goods ai'cthe principal import iVom India; the return 
is in specie. J have no doubt lliat a mncli larger ri'vcnnc 
might be raised, as in India, iVom the land, not only to the 
great relict of the linances, but cvi'ii to the benefit of tlu' 
mass of the population, who want the stimulus of necessity 
to jirodnce exertion. 'I’lic only extmisive manntactnit's that 
came within my knowledge were those of sugars, or rolled 
tobacco, and a sort of transparent cloth, worn by the natives 
as shirts. A't'ry handsome gold chains are also made here, 
chietly by women: indeed the workmanship is so delicatt' 
that it s('ems to reiiuire fianah: lingt'rs for the ('xecnlion. 

Some loose reports gave us reason to suppose that the 
spirit of indepctuh'iice had been partially excited among 
the colonists by the example of Spanish America, and that 
they only waited the ri'sult to manifest it in open revolt. 
The popular character of Don Polgeras, the acting governor, 
will, if he is confirmed, jirove a s(;cnrity for the pn'sent to 
the mother country. Under any circ-nnistances, however, 
1 should much doubt the possibility of the colonists esta- 
blishing an independent govermnent: the number of co- 
lonists capable from their acquirements and energy to 
conduct such an enterprise is too small to insure more than 
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ItTiiporary success, and certainly quite inadequate to give a 
penuaiieut consistenev to their measures. 

JManilla, though in general considered healthy, is suhjeet 
to A jsitations ot epidemical diseases, very extensi\’c and 
rapid in their effect ; from one of these the island was just 
recovering when we arrived. The houses of the better 
classes are large, and well ada[)ted for the climate ; and the 
ovster-shell windows, if they give less light than glass, arc 
better defences against the heat and glari*. of tlie sun. 

"I h(' recemt mutability ol governments in Eiuroj>e was well 
marked by the unoccupii'd pedimentin the principal s(|uare, 
which ue were told was intended for the statue of whoever 
might be the sovereign of Spain: those who answered our 
questions did not seem (juite convinced of the stability of 
Fen I i na lu I’s authority . 

W e Icil Manilla on the yth of February, and enjoyed our 
usual good fortune till we reached the Straits of Gaspar, 
leading into what may be called the Java sea. 

t'pon entering these Straits on the 18 th of February, 
about seven o’clock in the morning, the ship struck, while 
steering the course laid down in the most approved charts, 
on a sunken rock, three miles distant from the nearest point 
of I’ulo J iCat, or Middle. Island, between which and Banca 
the Straits are formed. The fate of the ship was soon de- 
cided ; the rock had so completely penetrated the bottom, 
that no possibility existed ol' saving her. Immediately 
aware ol the extent of the calanfity. Captain Maxwell, with 
a dt'gree of self-possession never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it, issued the necessary orders for hoisting out 
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the boats. In the two first the Embassador, the gentlemen 
ol‘ the embassy, and the suite, proceeded to the island, 
where, alter some search, they found terra hrma, and Mere 
enabled to land ; for although the island appeared a mass 
of M ood from the ship, and consequently gave a prospect of 
immediate facilities for disembarkation, in most places the 
trees extended some distance into the sea, and at low M^ater 
their roots only were left perfectly bare. A spot clearer 
than the rest was at length discovered, and, Muth a little 
exertion, Avas made capable of receiving the baggage and 
stores as they were brought on shore. 

The water gained so fast upon the loM^er Avorks of the 
ship, that it required the most unremitting exertions ol'the 
captain, oflicers, and men, to save the property that had 
escaped the first influx of the sea after the ship struck ; 
these exertions Averc, hoAvever, made Avith a degree of succes; 
not to have been expected : no relaxation of this severe labour 
took place during tlie night, the captain continuing on board 
to superintend the Avholc. A raft had been constructed in 
the course of the day, upon which the provisions, licpiors, 
and Avrftcr that had been preserved, Avcrc sent on shore ; of 
the first and the last but a small quantity remained, from 
the ship having almost immediately been filled below the 

loAvcr deck Avith Avater; indeed 1 believe not more than 

* 

three casks Avere saved. 

lyth of February. — Captain MaxAvell came on shore in 
the morning, and after consulting Avith Lord Amherst, it 
was determined that his Excellency and the gentlemen of 
the embassy should proceed without delay to Batavia in 
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the barge with a picked crew, coiDinaiided by the junior 
Lieutenant, Mr, floppncr: one of the cutters was also pre- 
f)ared to accompany the barge, as a security against the 
possibility ol attack or accident. Mr. Mayne, the master, 
was on board the latter to navigate the boats. At this 
season there Mas iio probability ol' the passage to liatavia 
exceeding sixty hours, the distance being t)iily one hundred 
and ninet\-se\en miles, and the wind almost certainly 
favourable; the inconvenience to which the Embassador 
would be subjected was, consec|uently, very liinited in 
duration, and much additional expedition in the dispatch 
of relief might be expected from his personal exertions at 
Batavia. 'J'he stock of licpiors and provisions, which it M as 
possible to furnish to tin? boats, Mas necessarily small, sub 
ficient, on verv short alloMancc, to support existence for 
four <lavs; only six gallons of water were put on board for 
both boats. 

The boats left the island on the evening of the 19tli, and 
on the 2()th were fortunately visited by a heavy fall of rain, 
wliich not only replenished the original stock, but gave a 
supply of water tin' another day. Ihe weather, with the 
exception of a single squall, was moderate, in tact too 
much so, as it obliged us to use our oars more than our 

sails. 

After M'hat may be considered a tedious passage, the 
boats made Carawang Point on the evening of the 22d, to 
the great joy of all on board, and to the relief of the crews, 
who were beginning to sink under the continued exertion 

3 M 
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of rowing, and the privations to which all w<'re e(]iiallv suh- 
jeeted. It was judged advisable !)>’ INIr. INIa vnc, the master, 
to coine-to for the night, as well to rest the men, as from a 
consideration that little advantage could be derived from 
reaching the roads before daylight. During the night, one 
of the sailors suffered from lemporary delirium, caused, no 
doubt, by a want of suiheient fluid ; aggravated, lunvever, 
by large draughts of salt water, IVom which no injunctions 
or entreaties could induct; some of tlu' crew to desist. All 
the provisions and litpiors Avere distributed, during the j)as- 
sage, wdth the most scrnj)nlous e()nality : if I'ver a difference 
Avas made, it Avas in favour of tin; moju ]Vl(*ssrs. IJoppner 
and Cooke, oflicers of the ship, and some of tlu' gtaillt'inen, 
occasionally relieved the men at the oars; and, on the 
Avhole, it may be said, that as the dangt'r and difliculty 
Avere common, the privations and fatigues Avere jioi less so. 

The boats had advanced but a short distance toAvards the 
roads on the morning of the 23d, when one of the sailors 
belonging to the barge, in Avashing his face over the side of 
the boat, discovered that the water Avas I'resh. 'J he discovery 
soon became general, and, although the circumstanci' Avas 
much inferior, the exultation of all on board almost ecpialled 
that of the Ten thousand on catching the first glimpse of 
the sea; for the conscious proximity to Batavia had not 
carried such complete conviction of the termination of our 
troubles, as the unexpected abundance of fresh Avater. 
It was soon ascertained that Ave were opposite the mouth of 
a river, and that the floAving in of the stream freshened the 

f 
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■\vattM for a (‘crlain distance. 'I'lic sailors ])ullcd witli re- 
newed vigour, auii we got alongside the I’rineess Cliarlotte, 
an English mercdiant shi|), soon alter ten o’clock. 

Letters were iinniediatelv sent, hv his Exeellenej to the 
Duleli (jovc'inor and to j\lr. Etaidall, whom, with the other 
Ihitish eonnnissioiu'rs, w(* w(‘re f'ortnnatc enough still to 
find on tlie island. All parties were alike zealous to aflord 
every assistance to those m ho had arrived, and to send 
relii'l to th(' larger Ixxlv that had remained on the island. 
The' f iUst Imlia Company’s cruiser, Te;rnat(', was luckily m 
lh(' roads, and that AV'ssel, together Avith the Princess 
Charlotte', we'it' got ready for sea by the next morning, 
when they saih'd for the island. I’he sineeni f'riendshi]) 1 
h'lt tor Captain AlaxAvell, and my regard for the ofhei'i's of 
lh(' Aleestc gemerally, had led me to promise, on leaving tlu' 
island, that I Avonld return with the first succours, and I 
Avas haj)py to have an early opportunity of redeeming my 
j)ledge, l)v A'lnfairking on board the 'rernatea 

'J'his vessel, owing to the skill and unremitting attention 
of Ca[)lain Davison, succeeded in reaeliing an anchorage 
tAvebe miles distant trom the nearest point of Pnlo Leat, 
or Middle Island, on tin' .‘Jd of March. ’I’he 'IVrnate was 
unable to approach nearer, from the strength ol the current 
rendering it impruetieable to Avork against, the wind, then 
also unfavourable. On coming to an anchor avc observed 
a rieef of Malay jirows, or pirate boats, otf the extremity of 
the island, in the act of precifii lately getting under Aveigli, 
evidently alarmed by our arrival; the circumstance in- 
creased our anxiety for the situation of our companions 
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wJjosc discomfort, if not sufferings, must luive been aggra- 
vutefi by the presence of a barbarous enemy. 

Indeed, under every view of the case, it was impossible 
not to feel the most serious apprehensions as to what might 
be their actual condition. When we left them their wdiole 
stock of j)rovisions did not exceed one week at full al- 
lowance; only two casks of water had been savc<l, and 
though on digging to the depth of twelve I’eet a prospect 
existed of obtaining Avater by linther persperance, it had 
not then actually been realiztal, njiich h‘ss ils(iuality ascer- 
tained. Should sickne.ss have appeared anumgst them, the 
total want of comfort, or even protection from the in- 
clemency of the weather, combined Avith the deliciency of 
medical stores, must have rendered its progress most de- 
structive. Fourteen days had now* elapsed, and the evils 
under which they Avere likely to sufl’er Avere certain (o in- 
crease in intensity from the mere daily continuance. 'Fhe 
finnness and commanding character ol Ca[)tain Maxwell 
Avere sutlicient security for the maintenance of discipline, 
but even upon this head it was dithcult to be wholly Avithout 
alarm. 

Soon alter sunset our anxiety Avas relieved by the arrival 
of one of the ship’s boats Avith Messrs. Sykes and Abbot 
on board ; from them avc learnt that water had been pro- 
cured from two wells, in sufficient (juantity for the general 
consumption. Only one casualty had occurred, and that 
too in the person of a marine, who had landed in a slate of 
hopeless debility. The Malay prows had made their 
appearance on the 22d of February, and Ixad been daily 
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increasing in numbeis. 1’hc first lieutenant and a detach- 
ment of the crew had, in consequence of their apjiroach, 
been obliged to abandon the wreck, and another raft that 
had been construi'ted. The pirates had subsequently set 
fire to the vessel, which had burnt to the water's edge. 
Supplies of provisions, lii^uors, and arms had, however, been 
obtained from it.- The creek, where the boats of the ship 
were; laid up, had been eomplefely blockaded by the 
prows, sixty in number, carrying Irom eight to twelve men 
each, until the appearance of the 'I'ernate, when they had 
all hastened away. Air. IJay, the second lieutenant, with 
two ship’s lioats, had pursued two of the Malay boats, with 
one of which he came up, and after a desperate resistance 
on the part of the pirates, had succeeded in sinking it: 
threi- of the Malays had been killed, and two severely 
wouiuh'd and taken prisoners. 

Captain Maxwell had carried the intention he had ex- 
pressed before our departure for Batavia into effect, of esta- 
blishing himself on the top of a hill near the landing-place: 
by cutting down trees and clearing the underwoml an open 
sj)ace had lieen obtained suHicient for the accommodation 
of the crew, and the reception of the stores and baggage : 
the trees and umlcrwood cut down had furnished materials 
for defenee!i> capable of resisting sudden attack from 
an enemy unprovided with artillery ; platforms had been 
erected at the most commanding points, and a terre pleme 
of some yards extent had been formed immediately without 
the defences to prevent surprise; some hundred rounds ot 
hidi cartridge had been made up and distribuUd to the men 
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with tl)e small arms: pikes, however, some of bamboo with 
the ends pointed and hardened in the fire, were the weapons 
of the majority. None had been exempted from their share 
of guard-duty, nor had the sliglitest want of inclination been 
manifested : in fact the wise arrangements and personal 
character of Captain Maxwell, while they had really given 
security, had inspired ])rop()rtionate confidence ; and it 
might safely be asserted that an attack from the Malays 
Avas rather wished for than feared. 

On the evening preceding the arrival of the 'I’ernale, Cap- 
tain Maxwell had addressed the men upon their actual 
situation, the dangers of which he did not endeasour to con- 
ceal, but at the same time he pointed out the best jneans 
of averting them, and inculcated the necessity ol union, 
steadiness, and discipline. Ilis address was received with 
three cheers, w^hich were repeated by the detachment on 
guard over the boats, and every heart and hand lelt nerved 
to “ do or die.” The rfppearancc of the Ternatc, how'cver, 
prevented this desperate trial of their courage being made. 
We may attribute the j)recipitale retreat of the Malays to 
their habitual dread of a stpnire rigged vessel, and their not 
considering the at'tual circumstances of tin; cas(;, which 
rendered the Ternatc almost useless for the purposes of 
assisting the J)arty on shore, the anchorage being too distant 
to allow of any efiective co-operation. 

A carronade and some ammunition were sent on the night 
of the 1‘ourth of March I’roni the 'J'ernate, and soon after 
Mr. Hoppner and myself went on shore in the boat of the 
Alceste that had returned from Batavia with the ship. We 
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had a very tedious pa.ssagc, the current setting us on a reef 
wliicli we were <;oinpelled to make a long circuit to avoid ; 
tlie lust post was on a rock a sht)rt distance iroiu tlie creek, 
commanding a view ol‘ the strait, wliere a midshi])man was 
stationed ; the next on another rock close to the creek ; a 
sentry was also posted at the landing-place. 

]\]y expectations of the security of the |)osition were 
more than realizt'd when I ascended' the hill; tluMlefences 
Averi; only per\ ious to a spear, and the entrances were of 
such ditlicult access and so commanded, that many an as- 
Sciilant must hav(^ I'allen behn'e the object could be effected. 

J shall long recollect the cheer with which I was received 
on reaching the summit, Jind J most heartily rejoice in 
having been thus accidentally connected with the liberation 
of so many persons, from a very alarming situation. 

Notwithstanding the (juantity of surrounding wood, the 
air on the top of the hill was cool and pleasant; its sa- 
lubiity had been sufliciently proved by the good health of 
the crew, under (‘ircmnstances of continued exposure. I 
have seldom seen larger trees than those overshadoAving the 
garrison of Providence Hill, as tJie spot Jmd been Avell 
named by Captain Mjixvvell. I'lie scene Avas in itself pic- 
tures(|ue, and dt'.rived a moral and superior interest from 
the events Avith which it was then, and Avill ever beasso< iated 
in the recollection of all Avho beheld it. 

Participati(m of privation, and e{iual distribution of com- 
fort, had lightened the weight of suffering to all ; and 1 
found the universal sentiment to be an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the temper, energy, and arrangememts of Cap- 
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tain Maxwell. No man ever gained liiore in the estimation 
of his comrades bj gallantry in action, than, he had done by 
his conduct on this trying occasion : his look was confidence, 
and his orders were felt to be security. 

The next and part of the following day were employed 
in embarking the crew and remaining stores on board the 
Ternate. We sailed in the afternoon of the seventh, and 
reached Batavia on thd evening of the ninth. The state of 
the weather was such as to enable the boats of the Alceste, 
with their crews on board, to keep way with the ship, 
which was extremely fortunate, as the size of the I’ernatc 
would scarcely have allowed the men room to stand on her 
decks; in fact it was scarcely to have been expected that 
the object could have been effected by so small a vessel, 
and much praise is due to Captain Davison for the active 
spirit ol‘ accommodation which he unil’ormly displayed. 

The Princess Charlotte, from inferiority of sailing and 
other adverse circumstances, did not reach the Straits ol’ 
Caspar till the seventeenth, and was obliged to come-to at 
a much greater distance from the island than the 'J’ernate 
had done. The barge of the Alceste, with Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
Blair, and Mr. Marrige, the accountant of the embassy, on 
board, was unable to effect a landing, having been pursued 
by three large pirate boats, and only saved by a sudden 
squall, which the Malays did not think fit to encounter, from 
fear of being blown to a distance from the laud. 

Piracy is well suited to the wild and desperate character 
of the Malays, and it may be considered their national pro- 
fession: ia its successes, and even its dangers they find 
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]>lt‘asurc and occujiation : like all other piiale.s, they make 
slaves ol’ the lew pn, ‘toners t hey retain, and only release them 
on an adequate ransom. Their cruelty is not without sonic 
jirohaliility attributed to the example of the Dutch, who have 
been oeeasionally guilty of acts of barbarity towards Malay 
pirates, at which liiunan nature shudders. The pirates have 
recently much inijiroved in the arts of war; guns are east, 
and powder nianuiaetured by them.' AVith professional de- 
speration, they never expect, and seldom give quarter; and 
Iheireourage, though ill-directed, often excites the admiration 
ol their o|)ponenls. Their usual weapons are swords, .spears, 
and the national kris; the larger boats carry a swivel of 
small ealibri;, which 1 apprehend they use rather in retreat 
than attack. Jt is supposed that the most notorious pirates 
amongst them have coimexious with l.latavia, and other 
I'hirojieau settlements, where they often dispose ol their 
jiluiuler under the peacclul tlisguise of fishing or tiading 
vessels. 

ISlh of April.— 1 added but little to the information be- 
fore collected resjieeting Java ; although J cannot say that 
my opi»ortuuitics have been fewer— but amusement has this 
lime been my object rather than instruction. Ihe Dutch 
commissioners profess an intention of maiiitaining the sys- 
tem of administration introduced by Mr. llalHes; their con- 
duct, however, on a recent occasion, in appearing to sanction 
by promotion the proceedings ot an officer w ho coninianded 
and superintended the massacre in cold blood (.f four hun- 
dred insurgent prisoners, breathes a very difiercnl spirit 
from that of their predecessors in the. government. Let us, 

3 N 
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however, liope tlmf this will be a solitary exception to those 
principles of politiciil wisdom and luinianity which would 
ratht r seek to reclaim than to exterminate deluded peasants, 
more especially when deprived of the power, and in all pro- 
bability of the disposition, to resist. 

The British oovernment found the colony ol’.lava in the 
decrepitude of asj;e, and has restored it in the incipient 
vigour of youth. An i'mpulsi' has been given to the agri- 
culture of the island, which, u hile it secures a fair pro- 
portion of revenue to tin* goxermuent, will, if accompanit'd 
by facilities to a free export ot the produce, render Java the 
emporium ol' Kastern commerce. Already the wise regu- 
lation of making JJatavia a free port Iul^ (Towded the roads 
with the ships of all nations. Vessels Irom the (iulf ot Leo- 
tung and St. Lawrence here meet to carry back to their 
respective countries the various productions ol the island .; 
and it is Jiot too much to assert that the Lurojjean ])ower 
possessing Java may at its own <loors carry on the trade of 
both India and China. Tlie policy ol our Indian govern- 
ment, not unwisely at the time, discouraged the trade of 
the Americans by duties almost amounting to prohibition. 
A material alteration of circumstances has, in niy opinion, 
been produced by the restoration of Java : it is now our in- 
terest to keep down the growth of a resident commercial 
])ower in the East, by affording every encouragement to 
foreign trade in our own possessions. The deficiency of 
Dutch capital must render their merchants for some lime 
but the factors of other nations, I might say of Great Bri- 
tain ; of this the continued residence of English merchants 
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in the colonf is a suflicicnt proof; but .sncli a state of 
things will not last, because it is not natural. Capital, as 
it accumulates in the Netherlands, will find its waiy to Java 
colonial capital will also increase, and ultimately the Dutch 
will attain their jirojier situation of exporters, as avoII as 
growers of their own [mxlucc. T'hey will, however, only 
secure, their fair proportion of oriental commerce, unless 
we check our own commercial energies by unwise municipal 
and iiscal regulations. liCt the trade of India be really a 
free trade to all nations, and let the sujierior share of Great 
Ibilain only arise irom the superiority of the capital and 
enterprise of her merchants. 

'I’he remains <>l tlu’; Hindoo ndigion in Java arc so striking 
that they have naturally attracted the attention ol’ those 
amongst our countrymen who.se official situation brought 
iheni into their vicinity, and Avhosc talents and inclination 
led them to investigate those interesting monuments ol a 
bcU. r age of the island. Boodh, the celebrated Hindoo 
sectary. Mas the sj)iritual guide of the Javanese: and the 
decay of the public and private prosperity ol' the nation 
seems to have been coeval with the introdmdion of the Ma- 
hometan faith. Centuries have been j)assing away whde 
Java, like the rest of Asia, has been sinking from lethargy, 
or peiishing more rapidly from acute jxditical diseases. I 
have heard that Jiuonafiarte once said that a man Avas 
wanted in the East; a man, indeed, or a spirit, has been 
lom^ wanting to rescue so much of the fair lace of nature, 
ami’ so large a portion of our sjiecies, from the united 
oiipression of desjiotism, ignorance, and superstition: but 
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tlic evils arc truly inveterate : and it is easier to wish for, 
than to point out the means of amelioration. Scrupulous 
observance ot ceremony, as it has been tlie pride, has also 
been the great ol)ject of attention to oriental nations. The 
Javanese, by the use of three distinct languages according 
to the rank of the persons, have rendered themselves ridi- 
culoush conspicuous upon this point ; the languages have 
been described to me as'possessing nothing in common, not 
even the simple parts of speech. In the court, or higher 
language, Sanscrit derivatives arc frecpient, as they must 
necessarily be in all works of literaturi' ; staenee and re- 
ligion having been introduced among them from the same 
cpiarter. 

llis Excellency and Ciiptain Maxwell having detuned it 
advisable to combine the conveyance of the embassy with 
that ol the oHieers and crew of the Alecste to England, the 
ship Caesar was taken up for those purposes, and all the ne- 
cessary arrangements being completed, we sailed from l^a- 
tavia roads on the morning of the 12th of Ajni), not without 
regret on my part, for J had received much kindness from 
individuals in Java, whose friendship, though (piiekly given, 
is not the less dearly prized, nor will bt' the less lastingly 
retained. 

We anchored in Simon’s Bay on the 27th of Afay, having 
made the voyage from Batavia roads in forty*five days. 

The governor, Lord Charles Somerset, had not long re- 
turned from a journey to the frontier of the colony, whither 
he had proceeded on a tour of general inspection, but prin- 
cipally for the purpose of having an interview with the chief 
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ol the Caftrc tribes iuimediale.ly on our borders: iu tliis 
object he succecfhxl. Some alarm was at first excited 
among the Cafires by the a|)])roach of the governor, l)ut 
this feeling soon yielded to representation, and to a convic- 
tion ol the Iricndliness of his intention ; and the interview 
terminated in a manner highh satislaetory to both parties. 

The English were particularly struck with tlui 

cas(‘ aud (‘oinparativt' clci^aiicc of llit' cliicitain’s luaniK.T: 
i»c seized with lac'ilit\ th(‘ id(‘as ol ollu'rs, aud possessed a 
ready and co|)ious elocution, fully adecpiaUi to the expres- 
sion oi‘ his own. Ellis deserij)lioii eonhrined an opinion 
^\hu•h iny intercourse with the wild tribes of Asia lias 
snciTt'sted, that vuliiarily and enibarrassinent oi‘ manner 
belon”' to an advanced slate ol* civilization, where the dil*- 
fenmee of education, dress, and giaieral modes oi lite, pr(>- 
duces a consciousness of inleriority among the lower orders, 
whic h diminishes their s(‘lf-confidence, and gives a character 
of \ulgar awkwardness to their ordinary maimers, never 
overcome but w hen circumstances by destroying the supe- 
rioritv remove the caus('; (‘V(mi then, casi* is not jiroduced, 
but licentiousness establislu'd. On the contrary, the lie- 
doiiin, the African, or the Caffre, looking principally to 
animal (pialitit‘s and to animal existence, and feeling no 
inferiority in the presence of his 1‘ellow creatures, is at all 
lim(‘S jin jiared to exercise the jiowers ol his mind ; and 
when his an<j,rv passions are not excited by athirst ot plun- 
der or revenge, is disposed to give satislaction to those wdth 
whom hi‘ communicates. 1 lu* application to the manners 
oftheCalfrc chief may be disputed, aud it may be said, 
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that habits of command will produce similar personal con- 
fidence in savage and civilized life, and that the King of a 
South Sea island, or a Cafi’re chief, is “ every inch a King,” 
as much as any European Monarch ; but admitting the 
justice of the objection in the particular instance, I do not 
conceive that the truth ol’ the general principle will be 
affected. 

A more intimate intercourse with the Catfre trib('s has, 
I have understood, beem cultivated, for the purpose ol 
encouraging them to settle witliin the limits of the colony ; 
to the imj)rovement of which a scanty |)opulation pu'sents 
insuperable obstacles — “ ilesinit manus poscnitiOus ui'vis ” — 
and it is said, that while the, bodily strength of the Calfres 
eminently (jualilies them for agricultural labour, their moral 
character is calculated to render them good subjects. The 
knowledge which these tribes hitherto possess ol Euroj)eans 
and their descendants has been derived from the Dutch 
boors, who, like their countrymen in tlu' east, have first 
asssumed that the natives must necessarily be wild beasts, 
and then treated them as such. 1’he mutual hostility has 
been so unremitting, that the maintenam^e of the colony by 
the Dutch may be in some measure attributed to the Avant 
or ignorance of the use of fire-arms among the Cafi’res, and 
the consequent ine(piality of the contest. 

It is to be lamented that the tide of emigration, which 
has flowed from Ireland and Scotland to America, could 
not have been direi'ted upon this colony, where the climate 
is perhaps more favourable to European constitution, and 
where legislative provisions might establish the liberal and 
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encouraging policy ol*an infant state. Some assistance from 
government to new colonists, without any prospect of 
immediate or even definite return, miglit be required at 
hrst, but the ultimate n^paymeiit would be certain ; and the 
(‘stablishmenl ot this domestic outlet for an unemployed 
j)0|)ulation, would in itself be an advantage, of no trifling 
im|)ortance. 

A\ e h'tt Simon’s l>av on tlie 1 Ith of June, and arrived at 
St. Helena on the '2?lli. 

July 1. St. Helena presents from without a mass of con- 
tinued l)arrenness, and its oidy utility seems to consist in 
b(dng a mark to guide ships over the waste of waters. This 
feeling is e(‘rtainly removed on landing, and situations may 
be found, particularly Plantiition Jlouse, the residcjice of the 
governor, j)oss(^ssing much picturesque beauty; but on the 
\\li()l(‘, the strongest impression on my mind was that of 
surj)ris(‘, that so iiiiuJi human industry should have been 
cxp(mded under such adverse circumstances, and n\nm such 
unprouiising and unyielding materials. 

AVc had heard so much at the Ca])e ot tlu vicissitmh's ot 
tempm' to which Buonaparte' was subject, that w(‘ were by 
no means confident of being admitted to his |)resence; 
fortunately for us, the ]^A-Emperor was in good humour, 
and the interview took place on this day. 

Lord Amherst was first introduced to Buonaparte by 
Gemu'al Bertrand, and remained alone with him tor more 
than an hour. 1 was next called in, and prc.sented Lord 
Amherst. Buonaparte having (‘ontinued in discourse about 
half an hour, Captain Maxwell and the gentlemen of th 
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(;rnbassy were afterwards introduced and presented. lie 
put questions U) each, liaving some relatitni to their respec- 
tive situation ; and we all united in remarking that his 
manners were simple and affable, without wanting dignity. 
I was most struck with tiu'. unsubdued ease of his behaviour 
and appearance ; he could not liave been freer from embar- 
rassment and depression in the zenith of his power at the 
Tuileries. 

Buonajiarte rather declaimed than conversed, and dining 
the hall hour Lord Amherst and J were with him s('«Mned 
only anxious to iiujiress his sentiments ujioii the ri'eollection 
of his auditors, possibly for the jiinqiose ol' having them re- 
])eated. His style is highly ejiigrammatic, and lie delivers 
his ojiinion with the oracular contideuce of a man accus- 
tomed to produce conviction: his mode, of discussing great 
political questions would in another appear cliarlu/ (meric, 
but in him is only the devel()p*ement of the emjnrical system, 
which he universally adopted. Notwithstanding the atten- 
tion which he might be sujiposed to have given to the nature 
of our government, he lias certainly a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the subject ; all his observations on the jiolicy of 
England, as relating to the jiast, or looking to the future, 
were adapted to a des[)otism ; and he is either unable or 
uinvilling to take into consideration the difference juoduced 
by the will of the monarch being subordinate, not only to 
the interests, but to the o])inion of his people. 

He used metaphors and illustration with great freedom, 
borrowing the Jatter chiefly from medicine: his elocution 
was rapid, but clear and forcible ; and both his manner and 
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i-Hignuge surpassed my expectations. The cliaracter of his 
countenance is rather intellectual than eoinmandino', and 
the chief peculiarity is in the month, the upper lip aj)- 
parently changing in expression with the variety and sueces- 
Mori of his ideas. In person Buonaparte is so far frojn being 
extremely corpulent, as has’heen represented, that I believe 
be was m.'ver more eapal)le ol‘ undergoing the I'atignes of a 
campaign than at present. 1 should describe him as short 
and mnsenlar, not more' inclined to corpulency than men 
often an at his age. 

Buonaparte's complaints respecting his situation at St. 
Ib'lena would not, I tliink, have excited much attention it’ 
they had iK)t become a sidfiect of discussion in the Hou.se 
of Lords : for as he denied our right to consider him a pri- 
soiu'i’ofwar, in opposition to the most obvious ])rincipies 
ol leason and law, it was not to be expected that any treat- 
ment he might receive conserpient to his being so considered, 
Mould be, acce|)table. On the other hand, admitting him to 
be a prisoner, it is ditlieult to imagine upon what grounds 
he (“an complain of the limited restraint under which he is 
|)lace,d at .Sf. Helena. 

His complaints respecting a scanty supply of provisions 
and wines (for 1 consider ISIontholou as the organ ol Buo- 
naparte) are too absurd to deserve consideration, and it is 
impossible not to regret, that anger, real or |)retended, should 
have induced s(j great a man to (ounten»mcc such petty 
misrepresentations. ] must confess that the positive statc- 
mc^nts which had been made res[)ecting the badness of the 
accommodations atLongwood had produced a partial belief 
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in n)y mind ; even this, however, was removed by actual 
observation. I^iongwood House, considered as a residence 
tor a soA'creign, is cci tainly snml), and perhaps inadequate ; 
but viewed as the habitation of a person of rank, disj)osed 
to Jive without sliow, is both ccwivcnient and respectable. 
Better situations may be found "in tlie island, and Plantation 
House is in every respect a superior residence but that is 
intended for the reception of numerous guests, and for the 
degree of exterior splendour belonging to the olliee of 
governor. 

The two remaining circumstances of Buonaparte’s situa- 
tion deserving attention are tlic restraints which may affect 
his personal liberty, and those which relate to his intercourse 
with others. "With respect to the first, Buonaparte assumes 
us a principle that his escape, while watched by the forts 
and men of war, is impossible; and that, therefore, Iiis liberty 
Avithin the precincts of the island ought to be unfettered. 
The truth of the principle is obviously questionable, and 
the consequence is overthroAvn by the fact of his being a 
prisoner, Avhose detention is of importance sufficient to jus- 
tify the most rigorous precautions ; his own conclusion is 
nevertheless admitted to the extent of alloAving him to go to 
any part of the island, provided he be accompanied by a 
British officer : for all justifiable purposes this permission is 
sufficient; nor is it intended to be nullified in practice by 
undue interference on the part of the officer in attendance. 
For purposes of health or amusement he has a range of four 
miles, unaccompanied, and without hcingoverlooked; another 
of eight miles, where he is partially in view of the sentries ; 
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ulul a still witler circuit of twelve miles, throughout which 
he is under their observation. In both these latter spaces 
he is also free Ironi the attendance of an oflicer. At night, 
indeed, tlu; sentries close round the house. I can scarcely 
imagine that greater personal liberty, consistent with any 
pretension to security, could be granted to an individual, 
supposed under any restraint at all. 

His intercourse with others is certainly under innnediate 
sur\ eillance, no peison being allowed to enter the inclosnre 
at Longwood Avithout a ])ass ironi the governor; but these 
jiasses are readily granted, and neither tiie curiosity of in- 
diiiduals, nor the personal gratification which Buonaparte 
may be expected to derive from their visits, arc chocked by 
pretended ditiiculties or arbitrary n'gulations. IJis corre- 
spondence is also under restraint, and he is not allowed to 
soul or receive letters but through tlu; medium of the 
governor: this regulation is no doubt disagreeable, and may 
be distressing to his feclmgs; but it is a necessary conse- 
quence of being what, he now is, and what he has been. 

'J’wo motives may, I think, be assigned for Buonaparte’s 
unreasonable complaints : the first, and principal, is to keep 
alive public interest in Europe, but chiefly in England, 
Avhere he flatters himself that he has a party ; and the 
second, I think, may be traced to the personal character 
and habits of Buonaparte, who finds an occupation in the 
petty intrigues by which these complaints are brought 
forward, and an unworthy gratification in the tracasstries 
and annoyance which they produce on the spot. 

If this conjecture be founded, time alone, and a conviction 
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of their iniililitv, Avill induce Buonaparte to desist from in - 
complaints, and to consider his situation in its true light'; 
as a confinement Avith fcAver restrictions upon his personal 
liberty, than justifiable caution, uninfluenced by liberality, 
would have established. 

We left St. Helena on the 2d of July, and arrived at Spil- 
head on the 17th of August, 1817, on the whole jierhaps 
more gratified than disappointed Avith the various occur 
rcnccs of the expedition. 



CHAPTER IX. 


I II K loDowiii" sketcli and observations have been brought 
together, in a concluding chapter, t'roni the circumstance 
of their not having originally formed parts of the journal, 
although obviously connected with the subjects which it 
embraces. 

SKETCH. 

fins sketch of the surveys in the Gulfs of Pe-tchee-lec, 
Lco-tong, the Chinese seas, kc. by the s<)uadron under the 
command of Cajttain Maxwell, is given rather Avith the view 
of exciting than satisfying curiosity respecting these in- 
teresting events. Indeed, they form so dirc.i^tly a part of 
the general resiilt of th<‘ embassy, that to omit them altoge- 
ther was scarcely justifiable. 

The first object which -seems to have attracted Captain* 
Maxwell's attention was, to obtain a^comjilete knoAvledgc 
of the navigation of the Gulf of Pe-tchee-lee, and for (his 
purpose he divided the researches of the scpiadron, taking 
to himself the northern part in company Avith Captain Ross, 
of the Discovery, assigning the •southern to Captain Hall, 
of the Lvra, and so directing the return of the General 
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Hewitt, as to enable Captain Cannj)bel] to explore tlu* cen- 
tral passage. 

The course taken by the Alcestc led to an cxaniinatior. 
of the Culf of Leo-tong, hitherto unvisited by European 
navigators. In coasting along the western shore ot the 
Gulf, a view was obtained of the Great Wall, extending its 
vast but unavailing defences over the, summits and along the 
skirts of hills and mountains. Stretching across to tlu 
opposite shore of Chinese Tartarv, Captain Maxwell an- 
chored in a commodious bay, called Ross's Bay,. where la 
watered, latitude 39 ’ 30' north, longitude 12r l(j' east, 
No intimate communication took place here with the in- 
habitants, who appear to have little knowledge of the valiu 
of the precious metals; they, however, possessed com- 
fortable dwellings, and were not unacquainted with the 
use of fire-arms. A considerable town was observed near 
this place with junks at anchor. 

The land of Chinese Tartary, in its southern extremity, 
forms a long narrow promontory, which, from its shape, 
Captain Maxwell named the Regent’s Sword. From thence 
steering southward, and sailing through a cluster of islands, 
called the Company’s Group, he passed in sight of 
’ the city of Ten-choo-foo, and standing to the eastward, 
reached the rendezvous in Che-a-tou Bay, latitude 37" 35' 
3(/, longitude 12 T 29 ' 30' , where the General Hewitt was 
found at anchor. The channel between the cluster of 
islands and the coast of Chinese Tartary was named Saint 
George’s Channel. 

The Lyra arrived on the 22d of August, after having. 
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clurino licr cruize, kept the (;oast of China as much in sighi 
as j>ossible ; she har! passed between Ten-clioo-foo iind the 
]Vfe.e-a-tau islands, and obtained a complete knowledge oi 
the navigation ot the Cult ol Pc-tchee-lee from tlie Pei-ho 
to the rendezvous. 'J’he survey made by Sir Erasmus 
Cower ol Ch('-a-tou Pay was ascertained to be perfectly 
correct. A ditliculty being lound in procuring water at 
this bay, the ships proceeded to Oei«.aei-oci, lat. 37" 30 IJ" 
north, longitude l'i2" p' 3(y' east, where there is a good 
anchorage, but little facility lor obtaining supplies. 

Had the scpiadron sailed from hence to Chu-san, and 
there awaited the change of the monsoon, any cx])ectations 
originally formed would have been more than gratified : 
few, indeed, could have anticipated the further extension 
and iticreased importance of discoveries that awaited the 
Alceste and Lyra. Captain Maxwell, before leaving Chc- 
a-tou Bay, orderetl the Hewitt, Discovery, and Investigator 
to re-^ume their original destination ; and on the 29th of 
August, directing his own course to the eastward, reached 
a group of islands near the coast of Coiea, called Sir 
James Hall’s Group, lat. 3?" 43' north, long. 124" 40' 30" 
east : (piitting these, the ships anchored in a bay on the 
main land, which was named Basil’s Bay, in compliment to 
Captain Hall, of the l^yra, lat. 36" 4' 4.5" north, long. 126" 
:59 43" east. Here they had some interesting communica- 
tions with the natives, who seem to have been prevented by 
the strict orders of their government from encouraging an 
intercourse, which, if liberated from this restraint, their in- 
clinations would have led them to cultivate. The dress and 
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appearance were peculiar, and had no resemblance to llu 
Chinese. 

Standing southward, they met with an incalculal)le number 
of islands, which obtained the name of the Corean Archi- 
pelago. They continued amongst these islands iioin the 
2d to the lOth of September, and in the further [)rogress to 
the southward ascertained tluit the land observed on the 
voyage to the mouth of the. lh‘i-ho, and considered as the 
e.\tremity of the main land of Cort.'a, belonged to a crowd 
of islands which Captain iVIaxwell named Amherst Isles. 
'J'hese extcinl from Aleeste Island, latitude ,34' 1 north, 
longitude 131' of east, marked, but not named in liurm*y’s 
chart, to hit. d,'/' 00 north, and between 13,3" and 13601 
east longitude. The researches of Captain Maxwiill establish 
the error in the position of the continent to be 3'^ 14' minutes 
to the westward, and reveal the existence of myritids ol’ 
islands forming an archipelago, a I’act before unknown ami 
unsuspected. Jt is to be remarked, that, with the exception 
of the Corean coast, which the Jesuits professed to have 
laid down Ifom Chinese accounts, the configuration of the 
sea-coast contained in their map was found correct, to a 
degree that could scarcely have been exjiected. 

On the loth of September the ships reached Sulphur 
Island (lat. 37" d6' north, long. 138" 11' east) so called from 
the quantity of that mineral found on it. The sulphur is 
collected by a few individuals resident on the island solely 
for that purpose; sent to the Great Loo-choo, and thence 
exported to Japan and China. 

On the l6th of September they anchored at the Great 
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Loo-(‘liuo island, in Napa-kiati^- roads, lat. 2()" 13' north, long. 
127" 37 cast. The n:ilivc> at first shewed the .same dis- 
in« Tmation to intt'rcourse as on tin', roast of Corea, and it 
re(| aired great forbearance and discretion on the jiart ol 
Cajitain Maxwell to piodiice a contrary feeling. Jn this 
object he succeeded : and during a stay of si.x weeks ob- 
taiiH'd the most liberal assistance' and tViendly treatment 
from tiu' public authoritit;s and natives individually, d’hey 
(juitted their anchorage on the 28th of October; passed 
'I'v-pin-shan, the? easternmost island of the Pa-tchou chain, 
lat. 24' 42' north, long. 12.>"2Tcast, subject to the King of 
Koo-choo, and reached Lin-tin the 2d of Novemlier. 

The kingdom ot Corea and tin' Iaio-cIioo islands aifc 
little known to I’iuropeaus. W^ith rt.'spect to Corea, the 
personal obseivation of the missionaries did not. extend 
be. olid the. frontier; and the fi'W details which their Avorks 
coiitaiii upon that kingdom and the Koo-choo islands 
arc entirely derived from Chinese authority. 

Corea, called Kao-li by tlu^ Chine.se, is bounded on the 
north bv Man-tchoo 'J'artary, on the Avest by Leo-long; 
the line, of separation on this side; is marked by a palisade 
of wood, and it has not been unusual to leave a portion of 
land on the frontiers unclaimed by cither nation. Other 
accounts describe the river Va-lou as the boundary ; the 
extent from east to west is said to be one hundred and 
twentv leagues; and from north to south tAvo hundred and 
twenty, or six degrees of longitude and nine degrees of 
latitude, from forty-three to thirty-ii.ur degrees nortli lati- 
tude. It may, however, be asserted on the authority of 

3 P 
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the late voyage, that the iiuml)er of degrees of loiigihulo 
too groat. Fong-lioiing-ehing, in latilndt' forly-two degrees, 
thirty miles, and twenty seconds, longitude seven di'gree^ 
forty-two minutes east from the meridian of Pekin, is the 
only point fixed by tlie astronoinieal observations of tin' 
Missionary P(‘i’e Ueiiis, who aeeoni|)anied a d'avtar general 
to tlie frontier, and possesse<l liiinsell' of' some Chinese 
maps. This eonnirv was brought muh'r snb)(’etioii bv the 
Chinese in tlu' year 1 Pit) before fhe Chrisfian area, from 
which period it has eontiiiiK'd a eonnexion more or less in- 
timaf(', aeeoi-dine,- to tia.' political situation of thi' sujierior 
state. 

Jt has been the object of' tin' Em|)erors of' China to 
reduce Corea to the situation of a provinei'; in this ihey 
have luwer sueiavded (or any length of tiiiu'; ami the 
present luis most generally been the stati' of tlu* r('lalion 
between the eoimtries; that of a state govenu'd bv nati'.e 
hereditary monaiehs, holding under a lord paramount, on 
condition ol the e( remony of homage, and the j)a\ment ot 
a small tribute. The .lapaiu'sc, lor a time, I'stablisht'd 
themselves in s(nne jirovinees of Corea, but si'ein to have 
abandoned their eon(|uest, from lla^ diflieulty of main- 
taining a possession so distant from their ri!souree‘s. 

Corea was subdued by the Man-tehoo Tartars before the 
eonqiK'st of China was attempted, and their triliutarv con- 
nexion has suffered no interruption since the establishment 
of the 'I'a-tsing dynasty. On the death of the* King of’ 
Corea, his successor does not assume the title until an ap- 
jdieation for investiture has been made, and granted by 
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the Court ot Pekin. A Mamlarin ol lank is de|)utc(l as 
llie Liiij)er()rs rcpresenfaii\(‘, and the rc^al dii>nity is eoji- 
fei K'd on the, eandidate kneeling; the ccn'nionv altoct'tlier 
near] yresemldes tlielt'iidal homage. ol aneien I hairope. Several 
arti(l(‘.s, the production ol the (amnlry, and eight hundred 
taels, or ounces ot silver, arc' innnediatel^ ollered hy the 

King, either as a li'c ol investitun*, or as the cfunnience- 

0 

inent, ol the tribute ; the nanu“ ol the reigning taniily is Li, 
nnd the title is Kou-i-wang. The Corean sovereign is en- 
tirely indeptMident in the internal administration of his 
('ountrv. In regard to foreign poli(\y, the active interference 
(»l China may be inferred from iIk' ojijiosition made by the 
('oreans m the inslanee of Captain Maxwell, to any eom- 
munieation with th('. interior ol the country ; an ojiposilion, 
as has already been remarked, evidmitly arising from the 
positjxe laws of the kingdom. Corea is divided into eight 
j)ro\ inees, and tlu'si' into minor jurisdictions. The capital, 
King-ki-tao, is situated in the centre of the kingdom. The. 
principal rivers are the Va-lou and Tamen-oula. 

China has communicated her laws and municijial regula- 
tions to the Coreans; but while they concur in the honour.s 
jiaid to the memory of Confucius, they wisely reject the 
absurd idolatry of To, and the attendant burllien of an 
ignorant and conteiufitible priesthood. 

Embassadors art' disjiatchi'd at stated jieriods by the 
King of Corea to pay, in his name, homage to his para- 
mount, and to convey the regular tribute. 'I'his consists of 
ginseng, zibelines, paper made from cotton, much pgclcrrcd, 
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from its strength, for windows, and a lew other articles the 
produce of the country. There is reason to believe that the 
tribute is rather sought for as a mark of subjection, than a 
branch of revenue. The Corean embassadors do not take 
precedence of Maiidaiins of the second rank, and arc most 
strictly watched during their stay in China. It is somewhat 
singular that e(]ual restrictions are imposed in Corea upon 
the representative of the Emjreror. ('orea is said in the, 
missionary’s account to export gold, sdver, iron, ginseng, a 
yellow' varnisli obtained from a sj)ecies of palm-tree, xibe- 
lines, castors, |)cns, paper, and fossil salt. 'I’he statement 
respecting the metals may be doubted ; for rvhile no orna- 
ments made from the pre('ious metals were observial amongst 
the natives, they refused to take dollars in exchange forlhc'ir 
cattle, and from the sparing use of iron on their tools, a 
scarcity of that useful metal may also be inferred. 

The present Corean dress is that of the last Chinese 
dynasty ; a robe with long and large sle<‘ves, fastened by a 
girdle, and a hat of broad brim and conical t'rown ; their 
boots are of silk, cotton, or leather. 'I’he Coiean language 
differs both I’nmi Tartar and Chinese, but the latter character 
IS in general use. I’he appearance of the natives is described 
by the last accounts as more xvarlike than that of the 
Chinese, and tiu; attendants of the Corean chief, with whom 
some communication took place, seemed to use a sword with 
dexterity. 

On the whole, thetefore, although the inffexible jealousy 
of the government, and Captain Maxwell's own sense of 
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M liwt was duo to tlio ciiiharrassiiig situation of an apparently 
well (lispo.sed public -(Hicor*, prevented liini from })ursuing 
las researclics into the interior, the visit to the coast ol 
Corea, must be cousidtued interesting, and as an addition to 
the geography ol Asia, a highly important, oeeuriciiee. 

'1 he eomiection belwt'en l,oo-ehoo and Cliiiia is similar 
to that ol Corea just de^cribtHl ; and the emrunonies of inves- 
titure eontaiiiod m the account. ol tlu’-Cdiinest' coimnissioners, 
Saj>ao-K()oi)g, and translated by the missionarii's, present 
no ilitlereiu'c^ dcserring noli(“e. 'The linal supremacy of 
China dates from th(' year A. I). and tin' introduction 

ot llu' Chinese character, and consc(|uently literature, goes 
back to the year 118? A. 1). 'The kingdom of Loo-choo 
is compost'd of several islands, tht' jnineipal bi'ing the Creal 
Loo-ehoo, and the, limits southward being marked by the. 
e.vireinily of the Pa-tchou Chain, lat. 24® 6' north ; longitude 
12*3“ y2' t'ast. d’he capital, and residence of the sovereign, 
is at kin-ching, a to^\ n distant live miles inland from Napa- 
king roads. 

With I'tuv exceptions, the .same system of iaus appear to 
exist in China and the Loo-chot) i.siands ; the Mamlarins of 
the latter, howt'ver, are hereditary, and legal engagt inents 
are contracted before certain stones, sup|)osed to have a 
conneetion with 'reen-fun, the author of civilization, and 
founder of religion in these islands. 'The em]>eror (iang-hi 
iniroducert the religion of Fo, but the honours paid to tlu' 

* Tlic Corcau cliiff wuli whom C'.ij)(.'iin Maxw(31 < (>niniiiiiM;aU‘(l is dv.-wrihed 
ns ,1 )naii of most vi'ncrahlv iipi'-rm-.mcc, ami as acting agmnst lii.s own iiKlmation 
III opj-oMfig an interconrse with ilic coimlrv. 
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memory of Confucius are probably coeval with the intro- 
duction ol‘ the Chinese character and language ; these are 
in general use among the learned, and necessarily in all 
addresses to the court ot Pekin, but the Japanese character. 
V-ro-fa, is employed in all oflicial and ]:)rivate business within 
the Lo()-cho(.) dominions. The collocjuial language is a 
dialect of Jajjanese, and the style of building is borrowed 
from the same source. ‘ From the history of Corea, and of 
these islaiuls, we learn, that Japan and China have had 
fre(]uent contests for siiptniority over these tributary states . 
in ancient tijnes, with various success, but latterly ter- 
minating in favour of China'. 

The vegetable productions of China, but in greater pn;- 
portionate variety and abundajice, are common to the 
Loo-choo islands. Sulphur, salt, copjxa’, and tin, are als(» 
found in the lalt('r, and constituted formerly a considerable 
export to China and .la{)an. 

The public revenue is h;vied from the land; the aetua! 
cultivator is allowed hall the j)!()due(', and the seed is fur- 
nished by the proprietors. Mineral prochietions are jnono- 
j)ohsed by the king, and, united to the customs and royal 
domains, form his juasonal revenue. 

Recent observations have eontirmed and heightened the 
tavourable impression received from the Chinese accounts of 
the moral character and natural talents of Loo-ehoo-yans : 
they are remarkable for primitive manners, hind ness and 
good temper. In the mechanical arts they are lidly e(pial, 
if not superior, to the Chinese ; and their ready actpiiremcnt 
of new ideas is said to be beyond either the apt imitation 
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<j 1’ siivatres, or tlio ortliiiurv c xcTtion of intcllert, improved 
bv civihzjilion. 

Tlu' imlicious i’oi manife^lrd hv Captain Max- 

vall on Ills tirst arrival, seiinvd tlie fa\oural)li' opinion, and 
disaiincd the jealousy of tlu' |)ul)lie authorities; wink- his 
umlorin knulness ol inannei won the general regard ol this 
truly ami dile people, and the sc'paration took plae*‘ under 
eireumslanees of mutual esti'em •.iiul reunM. W la'llicr 
these Islands can he rendered either ol political or eoimner- 
(hal utilitv, may deservi- eoiisiderat ion : and looking to tlu; 
possihihty of th«‘ <piestion heint; decided in the allirniative, 
the mioimatioii reeentlN ohtaineil, ainl the. linourahle ijn- 
pression produced, must he deemed both interestinu and 
inipoi lant. 

0^>SKR^ A'riONS. 

'J’he I'ollow'ini!; ohseivatioiis have arisen I'rom a perusal of 
some.' '' the letters ol' the missionaries, and therefore Avant 
the tritliiiii, iveommeiulation possessed by the lew remarks 
interspersed throuuh the Journal, that ol' sjainnine (rom 
actual occurrences: they inaN not, howeier, he uninteresting 
to those who ha\e not had occasion, or who want inclina- 
tion, to consult the original sourivs of information ; at least 
they have a fair claim to impartiality, and whatever errors 
they .■t.iiu.in may l.c traced l(. the im|.erlccl kiiotvialgc of 

the w riter, and not to his prejudices. 

A coidlrmation of llie accounts of preceding writers, 
while, it diminishes the interest of a more recent description, 
I'annot, however, be considered untm]K)rtant ; correct in- 
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formation is the object in view, and whether that be. obtainec; 
by reference to old, or application to modern, uuthoit., is 
matter of inditference. Novelties, as has beeii n'lnurked m 
the eommeiu'emenl of this Journal, are not to be expected, 
t'ither with respect to the polity, morals, or custtims of the 
Chinese : the field of science indeed continues open, and i 
entertain a confident ex pethation that the researches ol Mr 
Abel will not leave public curiosity wholly nneraiilied on 
this head. Had not a daimcrous and tedious iihu'ss inter- 
rupted his exertions, 1 have no doubt that even tins harvest 
would have been gleaned, as far at least as our opj)()rtunities 
permitted. ^ 

The missionaries possessed, and availed tlKnnst^lves oJ 
facilities for collecting information, which no mere travellers 
through a country such as China, even ii‘ acquainted with 
the language, could hope to obtain. 'J'he moral character 
and manmns of a jicople can only be learned by systematic 
investigation employed during a long residmice amongst 
them ; even the facts from whicli general conclusions may 
be drawn rcijuire patient and repeatv'd observation for their 
verification, and these merits 1 think belong to the mis- 
sionaries in an eminent degree;. 

There are, however, two causes which will prevent the 
labours of the missionaries from obtaining the weight which 
they deserve; the first is, the absurd mixture of miraculous 
accounts on points relating to their jiarticular vocation ; 
and the seeamd, the erroneous and exaggerated c.onci visions 
respecting the comparative rank of China in the scale of 
nations, which they drew from the writings and statements 
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oJ the Chinese thcinscJvcs. On this head, liowevcr, they are 
inoie liable to the charge of credulity than ot wilful inis- 
repicscntation. Exceptions however occur, and it would 
be diflicult to add much to the character of the people given 
by Perc Chavagnac. “ The Chinese,” he says, “ are slow 
in receiving ideas, patient, revolted by precipitation, loving 
nothing but money, and learing nobody but the Em- 
jieror-'.” 

It lundainciilal and ancient laws, imperial edicts and 
imperial jiroli^ssions, be made the standard by which we are 
to estimate the government of China, we should say that his- 
tory (h)es not present us with an instance of so large a 
jiortion of the globe enjoying a wiser and more enlightened 
system of administration. We shall find a sovereign, calling 
himself the lather of his people, and only interposing his 
authority and example to repress the vicious and encourage 
the virtuous : avc shall sec au imperial patriarch, on a great 
festival, ^timulating the nation to agricultural industry by 
himself holding the jilough, and guiding their devotions by 
prayers to the Creator ol the Universe. JVJerit, well ascer- 
tained by frequent and strict examination, willapjiear fo be 
the only recommendation to enqdoyment ; appeals from 
subordinate jurisdictions will be rejiresented as encouraged 
and facilitated, and even the imperial judgment Avill pro- 
fess to be controlled, corrected, and guided by the laws 

* T’lio father, I suppose, means l)y tlic last pari of liis observation, that the 
('hiiK'se know no other restraint to their actions, but the fear of judicial punish- 


iiient. 
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ot‘ the empire, and their organs, the tribunals and tlie 
censors*. 

Such is tiie theory of government, but the practice may 
})e said to depend almost exclusively upon the personal cha- 
racter of the monarcli. The law is indeed onmijmtent and 
little liable to change, but the execution is modi lied or 
evaded ; and as the pcojde have no representative, they have 

no redress but bv rebellion. 

•/ 

Could division of labour give cfliciency to pcflitical admi- 
nistration, China would have fair claims to (!xcelleiice. In 
the great council composed of the nine tribunals united, 
we may su[)j)ose the public powers of deliberative legislation 
to reside; while the council composed of the ministers, the 
assessors of the principal tribunals, and the secretaries of 
the Emperor, may be considered as a ])rivy council in w hich 
all the more important afl'airs of (he Emperor arc confiden- 
tially discussed, and where, from its constitution, the most 
various and complete information is concentrated. In addi- 
tion to these superior councils, the great tribunals ofoflicial 
appointments, ol’ crimes, of ceremonies, ol’ military afiairs, 
of public works and linance, superintend the details of their 


* These officers are called Yu-see, arul are often led by vanity or obstinacy to 
t‘\erl a degree of indejiendence in tlieir reinoiist ranee s whicli could sciircely l)e 
e\[)ccteil even from the theory ol* their duties. "J'h(‘ accounts of the missionaries 
present not unfrequent instances of their attacking the favourites of the Em- 
peror, atid the Im{K*rial character itself has not esca|KTl their strictures. They 
have been remarkable for tlieir uniform hostility to Christianity, which came 
under their notice as a dangerous innovation in the religion and usages of the 
nation. 
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respective departiiieuts, and receive reports from the several 
functionaries throughout l.lie empire. 

In no part oi’ the administration is the theory more per- 
fect than in the regard that is shewn to the life of the subjeci . 
Every sentence of death must receive the [)ersonal sanction 
of the Empej'or, for no Mandarin, liowever high his rank, 
possesses authority to intiict capital punishment, except in 
cas('s of rebellion, without making a- regular report of the 
crime and the evidence by which it is established, to the 
superior iribnnal at Pekin ; the case is there examined, and 
iimdly submitted to the Eiinjreror. 

The pimishments when inflicted arc cruel and disgusting. 
Strangulation is considered less disgraceful than beheading, 
from the tlistiguration produced by the latter, and the con- 
se(|uent detraction of the honours paid to deiul bodies. 

ISlany precautions are used to guard against those causes 
ofmal-administration in the Mandarins, which may be con- 
sidered incidental to human nature. The period of their 
employment in the same province is limited , they arc 
excluded from holding ofticc in tlie place or even proiincc 
of their nativity*: they are jnohibited from contracting a 
marriage within the bounds of their jurisdiction, and severe 
penalties arc enacted against corruption. Should these be 
attended with degradation from a higher to a lower rank, 
the Mandarin, if afterwards employed, is obliged to record 
his ow n disgrace amongst his official titles. Ready access 
to justice is attempted to be secured by the law which enacts 
that a complainant striking thrice upon the loo or gong at a 

* This rule only .applies to civil officers. 
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Mandarin’s gate is at all hours entitled to a hearing, he 
being, however, liable to punishment if the occasion prove 
frivolous*; thus the influence both of the weaknesses and 
vices of our nature is restrained by preventive and inflictive 
enactments. 

With all these checks upon individual deficiency in public 
functionaries, it is singular that a final decision shoukl be 
almost universally allowed to Viceroys in civil cases, where, 
as the temptations to injustice are more fiequent, the re- 
straints, either from moral feeling or probabilit}' of detec- 
tion, are less effective. 

Practically the administrarion of justice in China is de- 
scribed as corrupt and defective in the highest degree ; in 
civil cases the weight of the purses of the parlies generally 
decides the jAidgment of the magistrate, and even where 
life is affected there is little chance that the “ small still 
voice” of helplessness suffering unjustly should be h(;ard in 
opposition to the dominating tone of official influence and 
authority. The custom also of making the prisoner an evi- 
dence against himself and compelling confession by torture, 
is an essential defect in the theory, and must no doubt be 
liable to the greatest abuses in practice. And, finally, the 
series of appeals established in Chinese jurisprudence must, 
by delaying, often operate as a denial of justice. 

The absolute authority of parents over their children in 
China, sanctioned by the laws and readily submitted to in 
private life, is the great foundation of the despotism of 
the sovereign : he is the father of his people, therefore 

* ITie latter clause would in most cases nullify the general enactment. 
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llic master of their lives, liberties, and property, with no 
limitation but the su])posed natural impulse of paternal 
afteetion. His rii>ht is iinlef'easibh;, and resistaiu'c impious; 
yet ])ublic opinion, ;is already notired, has a certain in* 
tlucnce uj)on the conduct of the sovereign. The j)atri- 
archal j>rinriples of the government, though often departed 
from, are still |)n)fessed ; the Son of Heaven styles the 
nation bis children, not his slaves; - even oppresses by a 
perversion of the law, and not, like his brother despots 
of Asia, by the summary execution of the dictates of his 
caprice, uncontrolled and unaccounted for. 

Neither the accounts of the missionaries nor my own 
observation have enabled me to arrive at any positive con- 
clusion respecting the moral merits of the Chinf;se. The 
writings of their philosophers, ancient and modern, abound 
will) maxims of the purest morality, and their laws are pro- 
fessedly founded upon the same principles. I believe, 
howCM-i', that the practice in the one case, as in the other, 
departs from the, theory ; the only diflerence which I could 
observe in China from other Asiatic countries, was that the 
exterior of virtue was better maintained. 

Our situation was such as to preclude that species of 
intercourse which leads to ac([uaintance with the domestic 
life of the inhabitants, nor indeed has this subject obtained 
the attention from the missionaries that it deserved. The 
condition of women in China I should think less degraded 
and restrained than in Mahornedan countries; they bring no 
dowry, and arc therefore supposed valuable in themselves. 
Only one m ife, strictly so called, is allowed, and affiancing in 
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tender age is discouraged. On the other hand they are in- 
capable of inheriting immoveable property, and even should 
there be no male issue*, the husband of the daughter only 
succeeds to a part. Facilities are Jilso given to divorce, by 
establishing seven legal causes, barrenness, indecency, ha- 
bitual disobedience to the parents of the husband, impudent 
language, disorderly conduct, and disgusting diseases. The 
permission to re-marry, on application to the proper otliccr 
in case of the husband being absent three years, ought 
perhaps to be thrown into the scale of the privileges pos- 
sessed by women. 'J'hcse second marriages are, however, 
negatively disr*ouraged by the honours paid to the niemory 
of widows who have remained siugle-'l'. 

Slavery exists id China, mitigated, however, as in most 
other Asiatic countries, by its being almost entirely do- 
mestic and seldom prmdial ; for the latter description of 
slavery, by sinking men to the level of cattle employed in 
agriculture, will be generally found productive of excessive 
labour and consequent inhumanity. It has been already 
mentioned that the slaves belonging to the })alacc, either in 
the service of the Einj)eroror of the princes, are advanced 
to high offices ; the condition is, however, still considered 
disgraceful, and the “ Son of a Slave” is a common term 
of abuse. 

* The being without a male issue is consiilercd so gmit a misfortune, that 
every countenance is given by the laws to adoption. T})e purchase of children 
for diis purjKksc is not unusual, and the parents of a child so purcliasal and 
adopted, lose all legal claims ujTon his services in future. 

i* By a law of China dating from the reign of Fohi, marriages l)etween per- 
sons of the same surname are prohibited. 
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Although the appeals contained in the imperial edicts to 
tue leenor luiivtusal Creator, combined with the jteriodical 
devotions olliciallY paid by the Mandarins to the tablet of 
Conlucius, jnight, 1 think, not unreasonably be said to 
amount to a state-religion*, yet it may be more accurate to 
consider that the la\ss of China are on this point conlined 
to an assei'lion of the existence of a deity, and that indivi- 
duals are lelt to adore the Divine Being or his attributes in 
what mode, or under what sha[)e they may think fit. 'i’he 
grossest idolatry is the conse(|uence of this toleration, un- 
accompanied, hou('\(‘r, by moial influence, decency of 
worshij), or even scMious veneration. 

'I'he two princijial sects are the, followers of Fo and tlu’ 
'lao-tse. The most singular circumstance belonging to the 
former is their ignorance of the teiu.ts ol’ theii’ founder. 
1h' characteristic indifference of the nation upon religious 
subjects is probably the cause of the majority thus persever- 
ing in the grossest worship of idols, with whose attributes 
and history they are unacquainted. The sect of 'I'ao-tse 
founded by Lao-kiun in the Tcheou dynastyj^ would seem 
from tlu' accounts of the missionaries, in its origin to have 
been rather jihilosophic than religious, and from the re- 
commendation of inditference to worldly affairs to be highly 
inimical to the well being of a state, 'i'he honours paid to 
the memory of Confucius aiiproach so near to religious 
worship, that his disciples may be said to constitute a sect 

• ConfiK-iii^ !in(l other ])tiilasof)hfrs. in rc-ning their religiou.t doctrines upon 
thcpriucij)lcs of jnire tlioisin, professed to tcvIm' tile ancient religion of China. 

f Six luindred years before Uie Christian era. 
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in which all the civil functionaries of the empire will be 
included. Whether the offerings in the hall ol' Ancestors 
arc to be deemed a religious or civil institution formed the 
subject of dispute between the Jesuits and Dominicans, and 
the confirmation of the opinion held by the latter that they 
were idolatrous, may be said to have accelerated the decay 
of Christianity in China. 

Many of the learnqd in China have, like the Eclectic 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school, endeavoured to re- 
concile what are considered the heresies of the Tao-lse with 
the purer doctrine of the Kings or sacred books, and with 
the precej)ts of Confucius ; with what success my ignorance, 
and 1 will not pretend to regret it, prevents me from pro- 
nouncing ; the fact has only attracted my notice as an 
instance of the similar tendency of the human mind in dis- 
tant ages and countries*. 

The inordinate respect for remote anticpiity, inculcated 
and prevalent in China, must have o])crated us an obstacle 
to intellectual improvement, and the moderns have cons('- 
(|uently made little advance in knowledge: nor do 1 believe 
if Tsin-chi-hoang-ti, the Chinese Omar, had succeeded in 

* The similarity of the objections urged by tlie opponents of t^lirislianily in 
China, to those formerly used by llie pagan pliilosophers, is still more remarkable. 
I'hey are chiefly derived from the interference of the new religion with the civil 
institutions and domestic usages of the empire : the promiscuous assoinblnge of 
the sexes in place.s of public worship, the contempt, abhorrence, and neglec’t of 
those public festivals which formed parts of the daily and acknowledgi'd habits of 
the people, are particularly mentioned in the addresses of the Mandarins ; and it 
was nf> doubt to diminish tliis source of objection, that the Jesuits sanctioned the 
offerings in the hall of Ancestors . 
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dc.stroyinu; all the })ook.s in hi.s empire, posterity would 
have had reason t<j i‘o"iet it. Cliinese literature still remains 
a eimibrous curiosity, and a melancholy instance ot‘ the 
unprolitable emjiloyment of the human mind for a series of 
at^es. 

In the sciences the knowledoe of the Chinese is wholly 
empirical. 'I'lie manulactures in which they excel are of 
anci-enl estabrisliment, and it is sinmilar that their jM'isevi'nii*’’ 
industrv should not have suggested improvement, or’pro- 
dneed subsiMpienl invention. 'The transmutation of metals, 
which so long deluded the Kuro|)ean world, but was not in 
its conseiiuences wholly useless, is attcnijited in China, 
under the name ot ’i'an : and siber is selected by the alche- 
mists as the object of their si'arch. In the Koong-foo, or 
postures of the 'I'ao-tse, and their suppo.sed intiuences upon 
dis>\'M’S, may be traced a practice something analogous to 
anima! magnetism. 'I'hus, though the Chinese have little ol 
the sui ■'lance, they are well provided with the shadows ot 
scienee. 

Where, in the scale of nations, are the Ciiinese t.i lie 
placed^ Are they to be classed with the civilization of the 
West, or do they belong to the semi-barbarism of the East.?" 
(Jreat dilliculty will, I think, be found in assigning them 
either to the one or the other; they are, like their policy, 
insulated and exclusive. Inlerior to ’I’urks, Persians, or 
Indians, in military knowledge, they inlinitely surpass those 
nations in the arts of peace; and there is a siiecies of 
vitious regularity in their government, morals, and science, 
which, while it gives them a claim to positive ci\ ilization, 

5 u 
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still leaves them far Ijchiud those nations, whose title is not 
to be disputed. 

The causes which have renderetl China stationary in all 
that constitutes the greatness of a nation would form a 
subject of interesting inquiry, but are biwond the limits of 
the present sketch, and certainly above the rc'ach of the 
author. It may be conjectured, that tin' extent of the 
empire, the barbarism, of the neighbouring tribes, and the 
genclral infrecjuency of ititercourse with other nations, have 
mainly contributed to this singular stale of political exist- 
ence : a (h'cpi'r source may, however, be ti'aced ii\ the \ery 
nature of their system of polity and morals, n hreh by early 
prodneing a plausible exteiior and ap[)arent supia iority over 
oth('r nations, satisfied their rulers and philosophers, and 
removed, in their opiidon, the necessity of attcm|)ting 
improvement at the hazard of disturbing so etlieient an 
cstablishnnait. The result has been a continued political 
aggregation, rather than union ; tor although the empire has 
retained the same geogvaydiical limits with eomj)arati\ ely 
trifling variations, the gov('rnm('nt has ri'adily fiassed into 
ditliaent hands. Each succeeding dynasty has, eithi'r I’roin 
inteo'st or conviction, maintained the same civil institutions, 
and thus (conquest, which usually either imj)rov(‘s or dete- 
riorates the vanquished, has had little intlucnce iqion China; 
in I'act, the maxims of yiublic administration, and the habits 
of domestic lile, are so favourable to despotic rule, that it 
would require uncommon liberality or obstinacy in a con- 
(jiieror to risk the permaiuaice of his power, cither by calling 
lorth the individual energies of his subjects in attemy)ts at 
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iniprovcniont, or rousiiiii them to resistance by an arbitrary 
subversion of laws and iiistitutioiis, to wliicli the lapse of 
aues has o;iven authority and veneration. The causes still 
op('rate, modified or aggravated by the charaeter of the 
reigning Emperor, and to llieir eontinnanci' is to be attri- 
but(‘d the corres])ondenee ol tlu' most ancient accounts 
Milli the aclual condition of this peculiar but uninteresting 
nation. 
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No. 1. 

[Nos, 1 and 2 are referred to, page 54, line 12.] 

» 

.iJ<hr:,s if the St Let Cwum 'ittcc In the Foo-i/iicn, unnoumiiig (he Emhuisij. 

dated Maij fitSM, 

To his rAcellcncy the Foo-yuen and acting ViciTov. 

A subject oi |)ul)lic and national consideration leads us at [)resenl to addiuss 

\OU)' I'A(H'lk“lU*>. 

It no doubt kno\Mj to your Excellency, tliat by an Imperial edict bearing 
date the fitli day ol'llie I Itli moon of the 0 (Slh \car of Ki('n-Lung, it was signified 
toliK ]hdtanni(‘ Majestv's late En)l)a.ssador, the Karl of Macartne\, tlial it would 
be aiuicable to the Court ol’lVkin to receive anotlicr Embassiidor from Great 
Hrltain, wluaiever it might suit the convenience of his Jlritannic* Majesty to send 
one. 

We Iirivc now the honour to aeejualut your Exeelleiicv, tluit we hare received 
advices from En<{land l)y luh Majesty’s sliip Orlando, just arrired, that his Uoval 
Highness the rritiee Recent of England (in lahalf ol’his JMajesty), has n'.sohed 
to einhraee the pn'senl aiispieiou.s nannent of tJie l)a])y)y restoration of peace 
amongst all the countries in the VVc'.sl, to send an Einhassador to his Imperifil 
Majesty, and had appointed the Right Ilonourahle Lord Ainher.st, a nohleman 
of high rank and distinction, to that important oflice. 

His Maji'sty’s Einhassador, together with his suite and presents, were to sail 
from England, on board a king’s ship, in the month of Beeeniher, and to priweed 
ilirectly from tlience to the port of Tien-sing, in the Guljih of rechclee, and may 
accordingly ho expi'cted to ai rive early in the course of the ensuing month. 

Ey a ship which sailed in company with his Majesty’s shiji Orlando, but which 
is not yet arrived, the Earl ol' buckinghamshire, one of his Majesty’s MinisUrs, 
had addressed your Excellency a letter expressly on this subject, which we shall 
have tlie honour oi‘ transmitting by a gentleman sjiecially deputed for that service, 
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tlu* moment it arrives; but as the early communication of the inti‘nti«n of his 
Koyal Hii^h ness the Prince Ketrent is of importance, we feel it our duty in tlie 
mean while, to take this mode ol’ submitting the intelliij^ence to your I^\c(‘ll(‘ncv. 

We liave t]ien*foro to solicit your Exeellency to r(‘])resent tliis circumstanci*, 
witliout dela\, to Ills Imperial Majesty, and to retjiu'st his Majesty will be pleased 
U) issiu' thi‘ InijKTial orders I’or tlu* due reception of the British Embassy at the 
juirt of Tien-sin^, or wherever (*lse on the coa^t ol’ China it may happen to come, 
in the course ol’ its prop-ess to the nortliward. 

We have the honour to he, 
ik,c. Xc. ^:c. 

Sipied b\ the (*iamnittt.*e. 

l\i V'lnqud H)ul ilic of fur llon^' Mtr( 

(fcntlemen, 

AVc t'uclose you a lett('r to the address of his Exct^lUmcy the I'oo-vuen, ulnch 
uc request you will present without delay. It relates to an hanliassador with a 
letter, presents, and suite, now on their way i’rom England to the jMirt of Eieii- 
sinp 

Wv are, i^c. &c. ^cc. 

Signed by the Committee. 


No. 2. 

AddrCrts of the Select Committee to the Foo-ifucn^ omionm in^ Sir Gcorffc 
Staunious Departure from Maeao^ dated Juhp 1816. 

^ To his Excellency the Forvyuen and acting V iceroy. 

We have the honour of tuujuaintin^ your Excellency, that we have received 
certain intelligence of the safe arrival of his Britannic Maj(‘stv"s Eml)assador, his 
Excellency l.ord Amherst, at Anjier, near Ihitavia, on Iniard his Maji'sty's sliip 
Alcest(‘, and that his Excellency is daily expect(‘d to jiass in the* neighbourhood 
of Macao, on his way to Tien-sing. 

VVe have not yet had official information of the nam(‘s and rank of the other 
persons iK'longing to the embassy, but letters have' been received in Avhich it is 
stated, that our President, Sir George Staunton, lias l)een appnnted, by his 
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Royal Highness tin* Prince Recent, to llu* important pi iicc of a Commissioner in 
the enil)assv. 

I jidiT tli(‘se CJi’cinnslances 0 is Sir (h'orn-e StauntoTrs duty to proceed to sea 
inmiediaUlw to nurt his pAciHfiKy the moment he arrives upon tlu' coast, in 
ojdvi that Ins p\et‘llenc\ may not in any casi‘ Ik* di*layt‘d m this n('ii>’lil)oijrhood 
on Ills atU'oniit ; uliieh, in consecjnenee oi the iiiieerlamly ol the Avinds and 
weather at this sc'ason, would he a most hiizardons and unpleasant circ'um stance. 

We have the honour to he, 
ice. ^:c. \'c. 

Sunned (i LORO I ''I'noM As Staunton, 

% 

Tin:. J. iAIktcalf, 

Jos L I’ll Cotton. 

No. 3. 

[ \o. 3 rererred to, paa’e 5/, liiK' 25. J 

T? an.s/dfion of tin Knipcror if Ch’i fins Bcpljf to the Report inude to Court bp 

the Vieerop of i ‘(tntun^ )( .y)eet}up' the Kuitutssp Jhuu h 'ts Roifid H'l^^ineii.s the 

P .1 M Rt^uut Rer(tve(t unoffieuiUip Julp PJ///, ISlh. 

On llu I?()lii of the oth moon of the J^^lst year ol Kea-Kinj.!; (June 24lh iSlh), 
tlie lollov /' j: hit;h decree uas received at Pekin Mith prolimnd respect. 

Turn;, the Viceroy of ( anton, and other oliicers of rank in the ])ro\ince, have 
forwarded U) court a dispatch announcing an embassy aCiIIi presents^, I'rom 
England. As the Pn-iish nation offers presents, and Icndeis its sincere ^nKid-will 
with fcerme;sand in laii^nao'c* respectful and complaisant, il is, doulitless, projKT 
I,, allow (lie oinbasM’ and )iiVMait.-. lo cnt.T ('liii.a, and the .ship beariii-- tlieiii to 
proceed to 'J’een-lsiii. that the lliiibassiilor and suite uiay disembark. 

Imperial orders have already l)ei-ii is.sued to the Viceroy of ri'-cbe-le. Na-yen- 
cbini?, to arraiii^e all affairs on the pre.-^eiil occasion in a liberal, <>raeioiis, .safe, 
and suitable maimer. 

"^rbe alKive-meiitioiied Foo-vnen, and aetiii<; \ ieeroy, witli Ins eolleaoiies, being 
apprehensive, that at the pirls of Tedn-tsin and other places on tlie coast, there 
were no jKTsons well acqnainte.l with the manners of foreigners, propose to 


* The original word is often translated tribute. 
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enjoin the Flone: nierehants to sclt'ct anti appoint two nu‘n ^^ho inulerstand tla 
foreio'ii eli.iraeter, that one inav l)e M‘nt to the pro\inee oi Pe-ehe-le, atid the 
other to ( 'he-kiaiiL**, to wait there at the palaees of the N’iecroy and roo-yuen, to 
he readv U) translate \\ hen nquired. This arrangement is e\tremt‘ly gooii. 

As to thi‘ lort'ign oHieers sent by the King of England'*', C’aptain Elavel, now 
at (Canton, let the Viceroy say to him, "'I have reported to tlie great lan))eror 
the intention of voiir King to send prescaits to nianilest his sincere good-vdl, and 
have now to return tlianks to my S(»v(*reign lor Jiis consenting tliat tlie End)as« 
sador from I'aigland ''liould jiroecvd to court, mIu r' Iu‘ will assuredl^ hi* recei\ed, 
and graciously presented av it h gills. The foreign oliiieis al)o\ e nii'iitioneil may, 
agreeably to our regulations, return lionie. I-et this decre’c be made knovn by 
a w(K)-let+^ { •x]>ress) 

Ucspcit thi'i 


No. 4. A. 

Letter addresacd hy hia Excellency Lord Amlicr6ly to the En/prrur of ilnna, 

dated An lost IcSlb. 

May it ])lease your Majesty; 

His Royal Highness the Erince Regent entertaining the highest veneration 
for your lm])enal Majestv> and being anxious j to imjirove the relations olhmuly 
that so happily subsisted bet^^een your illustrious father Kii‘n-Lung, and his 
veni’rable parent, has dejiuted me as his royal I’anbassador to your liujierial 
court, tliat I might exiiress to you m |)erson these sentiments ol‘ Ills veneration 
and regard. 

The great affairs of einjiires lieing Ixst conduc* d by prec(*dent, liis Royal 
Highness instructed me to ajiproach your Imperial presence with the same out- 
ward expressions of resjiect that were received by your dignified father Klen- 
Lung, from the former English Embassador, Lord Macartney, that is to say, to 

* The Chinese think tlie Prince, acting in behalf of his fatlier, actually Emperor 
or King. 

I Express travelling about one huiulrcil English miles a day, 

I Proposed alteration by the Chinese, and finally adopted : To confirm tlie 

friendship which your illustrious father, Kicn-Lung, inanif’cstcd towards the King of 
England,” 
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kmvl upon one knu- and m Im.u t)„- njx-aiinir this ol,eisanc(' tlu- ninnl)c. 

ol .nnc. dcvnod n.oM n^pcrtl. ’ J 1,..^. U-av. t.. n.pn.son., lhal tl.i, parlicula, 
d«'i....„.trati<.n „l veneration Iroin Knirlisl. Panlms-adnrs, ,s only inanil’ested 
loiva-d. u,nr linpenal Majesty, and ll.at I shall eonsi.ler ,f the most fortunate 
ciretinisiance of my life to he eiiahled tliiis to sliew my profoimd di-votion to the 
most potent Kmjieror in the universe. I venture to ho|H- that vour Imiienal 
Majesty will irraeionsly eoiisidei the necessity of my ohevnifr the eouimands ot 
my Sovereiifii, am! vonehsate to admit me to your Imperial presimee. that I mav 
deiner tin letler with wlneli I am eiiaif-eil by his Ifoyal Highness tlm IVima; 


No. 4. 

Offu ml Donnmmt rnrhu'd f) o)ff ( iuiii^^tn^jin ott the o/' 

Ad^'ust^ ISH). 

Outline of the (HMH'mony to be observed on tlu Kn^lish Enibas.sado7’\s present- 
ini' the |K‘aou-\van^ , or olficial (.hH'Viineiit Iroin his So\en‘io'n. 

Ab(»ut or four ol' lh(‘ ehn^k iii tin* moriiine of that clay, arran^c^mcnls 

sliall be made for (li(‘ occasion in thc' ^reat K nane-mini^-teen (palace or hall of 
Ji^lit ami ,-5 riciulour) , certain band^ of' mu>te slial! cLicnd m thi' hall; there 
hkevMSt' eerlain IVima's and Koval IVr^onaocs r^hali ar^sunble, to*;ether with the 
Knd)assador and hi^, suite ( ushions to sit on shall Ik‘ plaei^d in the palaec. 

AlM)ut five o'cltH-k Iiis Maje>tv s'shall, 'Mih profbund veneraUoi'. f)r n tj nested 
to pul on the drao-on-robe ;m<i to ascend the tliroiu in the J'alaee of' Tntitht ancf 
Splendour. The IVinees, life Royal IVrsonapres, and the attendant cjJlicers, shall 
bt‘ attired in ecTtain court dresses I . 

The oreat officers of state who attend in the Iiriperial presence, the Kings and 
Dukes V ho .•ittcnd on liis ]S1aic.slv, shall lx- arraiifiixf in two win<;s, standing. 

'I'lio lin}K‘rial body guaril, in their leopard-tail dres.sos. sliall be drawn up in 
two wings, within the paliu*e. 

When the Princes, lltiyal Personages, and ofJier officers, are arranged, the 

^ Credentials. 

I Tlierc are various dresses in use among tlio (’hinc.so on .such occasions, which 
,re not easily dcscrilicd hut hy a person conversant in these ceremonies, 

3 s 
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band shall strike up the tune of Lung-ping (a glorious subjugation or tran- 
quillity), and the great officers of state shall, with j)rol*ound v eneration, conduct 
Ins Majesty to the throne, alter which tlie music shall stop. 

When the officers around his Majesty’s |)erson have pro<;laimed the woni 
the band shall strike up the tune (lie-ping (a trarupul or subjugating 
sway), and the officer Soo^ with Kwang-hwuy, accompanied by an officer of the 
Lec-}HK), and an Imperial astronomer, shall conduct the Knglish Panbassador, his 
dcjaities and suite, to present, with profound veneration, tlu* Peaou-wrm 

They shall enter at the right-f hand gate, and proceed to tlu* west side of the 
passfige at the f(X)t of the altar of' the Mtxm, witlioutsid(‘ tlu' Hall ol Light and 
Splendour. 

The crier shall priK-laim, lie arrangt'd the Kmbassador and lu^ suite shall 
arrange themselves in ranks. The c rier shall proclaim Kneel the I'mluissa- 
dor and suite shall then kneel, and the mOvsic shall stop 

The crier shall pnx'lami, ‘‘‘ Present the Peaou-wan Tlie Ihnhassador shall 
resjK^clfully present it to Ko-lih-che-c'-too, who having receivi‘ci it, shall advanee 
by tli(' middle patli to the inside ol‘ the palace, where, kneeling at Tee-])ing.^ (on 
the level ground), he shall oiler it up to the officer Meen-gan, who, lia\ mg nrened 
it, shall asci*n(l by the middle steps to the ImjHTial presence, and, kneeling, 
pr(‘sent it to his Majesty. 

After this the officer S<k), and the others, shall conduct the hanbassador and 
suite througli the western lidding (kxn* to the inside of the j^alace: whereat '1\‘- 
ping, tliey shall kneel down mid wait till his ImpTial Majesty coiif(‘rs upai the 
King ()1‘ their country aJ(X)-c‘c{^. The officer, IVlecai-gan, shall reci'iveit, ami 
deliver it to the Phnhassador, putting authoritatively also such questions as his 
Majesty may direct. These forms being over, Soo shall conduct the Pimba»- 
sadcn’ and suite out by tlie same dcxir at which they entered : at tlu‘ outside of the* 
d(xir, Soo shall resjKrtfidly take charge of the J(x)-c*c for the JOmbassador, and 
tllen, as Ixdbrc, lead the persons of the embassy to tlic west side of tlie altar of 
the Moon. The crier shall proclaim, Be arranged ? ” all the jicrsons shall ar- 

^ The original is pecn, ** a whip,” or to wkip.” 

f The left is the most hcmourable place in the estimation of the Chinese j and as 
the throne is situated at the north en<l of the hall, the west is considered tlic least 
honourable side. 

I Tee-ping is probably a lower area. 

§ A white stone, in form not unlike a soup ladle, of the agate sj)ecios. I'he term 
Joo-ee impliCvS, us you wish.’* 
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tlicniseJvi*:^, and die imisie shall strike up. It shall next he proclaimcxl, 

Advamv and kneel !’ Tiw Enihassadur and suite sliail all advance and kneel, 
'idle (Tier shall proeiaiiii, Jlou the head tn the j^Tound and arise !’' The Em- 
bassador and suit(* shall tluai, lookiiio- towards the upper (‘iid of tlu^ pala^'P, 
IKalbrni the ceremony oi‘ thrice* kneeling* and nine times bowing the h(*ad to 
the ground; this ccTemony being ended, the music shall stop; liu* rrinc(‘s and 
Ib»yal Personages, who are p(‘rmitred to sit, shall conduct the Embassfidor and 
suite (to a platH* behind) the uesttTii line of jKTsons, where they shall jX'Hbrm 
till* ceremony oi kneeling f and bowing to tlie ground once, and then sit down. 

Ills M<i)eM\ shall then ha\e tea j introduced, die Princes, the Emliassudor, 
and suite, shall kneel and bow tlu* head to the ground once: alter his Majostv 
has drank tivi tlii'v shall return to tlieir scats. 

'^Plu' aiti iidmg ollicer shall th(‘n confer on all who sit in the jialacc iiat‘-<*ha 
(milk tea) lor. which all shall jUTi'orm the ko-tou onc(\ After ilriii king the lea 
they ^liall also ju'rlorm it. 

The immediate attendants on his Alajest> shall tluai jmK'laim the word Pceii, 
and tin* Princes, tlu* Panbassador, and suite, shall rise up; the same word shall 
iK'\t 1 k‘ thrice proclaimed below tlu* stej)s, and the liaiid shall stnkt* np the tunc 
Ilieii-pmg (subjugation or trampiillity manifested), during whieh his Majesty 
Withdraw to the inner apartnuMits, and the iniisK* shall stop. 

'11 1 ( Princes, th(‘ Embassador and suite, shall all retire. Soo and Kwang- 
liwu\ shall lead the Embassador and suite to the outside ol Timg-lo-yueu (the 
Garden f Social IMeasurc) to wait for his Majesty's arrival; and alter lie has sat 
down, they shall be conducti‘d to the western pia/./,a to see a play, and to receive 
the f(KKi and presents to be bestowed liy bis Majesty, 


No. 5. 

Ccrcnuynics to hr observed nt Ihe Audience of Ltctvc. 

On tlic day that the English Emhassidor takes leave, music and cushions 

* This is not merely the ko-tou, but a repetition of it. in Chinese, caUed San-kwei- 
keu-kou. 

t It does not appear that any Chinese joined in the above prostration. 

+ His Majesty alone drinks tea. 
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ilmll bu plaivd iu tliu Hall of Lii^bt and S})lcndour (as on the two pmvding 
oceasiojis). 

About iivt* o'elock iu the niorriiii^ his Majesty shall l)e most resfH'ctfully re- 
(juested to put on the Imperial dragon-robes, and to ascend the Hall ot‘ Li^ht 
and Splendour. The rrinees, the Royal Personages, the Dukes, ive. shall be 
iirraiijired in two win^s withmside the liall, in thi' samt* manner as at the ])re- 
senUitiou. Wliilst the band pLns '■'* a glorious su]>j illation,*’'’ his Majesty shall 
ascend the tlirone. 

Sou and Kv^ani^ shall conduct the Kmbassador and suite, as fUi the first (k- 
Ciision, to the uest side t)i the passage bv the altar of the M<K)n, when*, at the 
word gi\t‘n, they shall arrange themselves in order, ft shall then he ])roelanut'd 

Kiua l the lanbassador and his suite shall knet*l, and Avish his AJajt‘sty r(*p(»st‘ 
S(H> ajid the others shall then lead the Embassador through the weMeru loldnie 
])urliti(»n d(Kjr t(» the le\el area within the hall, where hi* shall knei*! down and 
wail till his Majestv himself confers upon the King ol’ his country court heads 
and a purse. Meen-gan shall receive them, ami delnet* them to the hanbas- 
sttdor, and also comniuuicati*, authoritativeK , such orders as his Alajesty ma\ 
be ])leas(‘d to diri'ct on disnu^slng the Embassador. 

This being ended, Soo, kc. shall conduct the Panbassador out at the western 
folding door to w iliioulside the hall, wdiere S<k) shall take in ehaige for tin* Pan- 
bassiuior the heads and jiurse, and then conduet him as beliire to the west side 
of the aluir of the Moon, On the word be arranged*' Ixing proelaimi'd, the 
Embassador and suite slndl arrange tliems(‘l\es standing: the ener shall jiro- 
elaim, ''■ Advance and knei*! !" tlie Embassador and suite shall advance* and kiK*el. 
It shall be ])riK‘laimed, “ How llie lR‘ud to the greamil and arise!*' 'The Pimha^- 
s^^idor and sniti* uliali then, toward the upper part of the hall, })e‘rl()rm the eeie*- 
mony of\san-kwei-k<*w-kow (thrie-i* kneeling and nine* times Imwiiig the liead to 
the ground), and the music shall stoji. 'J tie 1 Vinces, ^e*. shall next eonducl the 
Embassiidor and suite to heliiiid the western row of persons, where they shall 
perform the ceremony tmee and -it down. 

AVhilst his Majesty takes tea, the Jhinees, ike. with the Panhas.s;uli)r and 
suite, bliall arise from their seats, kneel and perform the ceremony once. After 
his Majesty has drank tea, they shall again ajijiroaeh their jilaees and sit dowm. 
The attendants shall tlien confer tea u|M)n the Pnnees, tin* Panhassador, and t!u‘ 
rest, lor which, before and after drinking, they shall jierform an act of reverence. 
They shall then stand up, aiul the music shall jilay suhjugatiou manihsted.*' 
Whilst his Majesty retir(*s to the interior of llie jialaee the music shall stop, and 
the Princes, Emhassadur, and suite shall go out. 
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No. (). 


yrlra.-lf:,n„ lJu 1\r,H r.uuUcofth, VMh Day ofthf Itli Moon of the of 

Aca-kin^^ Scpiemher 4, ISIG. 

iMi’i.iiiAi 

rpoii tliv pn>rnt .KViiMoii oCtlu' Knoiy, n;ui„n scntliiio Envoys with trilaitc 
ollu-mn-) .o tiny vuiild not, when at 'JSen-slne, ivtnrn tlumk^ I'or the 
h ast aeiveal(l\ to t)n' re■■■nlate(^ (hmi. the eomlnetine them afrain to tlieir Ixjats, 
lor the lairpoM' oC proeeediii^r Cnrlher north, was tiu- linilt of S(M>-iin<.-yue and 

K u V. 

Wlu n lli(‘v \\vvv .'it and had not yc{ practised the ceremony, llie 

iraminij, n eonl\iM‘d and indistinct rejxirt, and tlien condnctiii^r them at onc<‘ to 
i‘()in*t. w.isllu' laull ot llo-she-tay and M(K>-Ive-lino'-yi]j. 

liiisllv, on ilic jtli day, I, the KmjKTor, issue my orders, and having 
ascciiditl into tlu' Imperial Hall, called thc‘ hjuoys to an audiemv; ])ut llie 
laiViA s and suite had travi'lled from Ton^-cho^^ all nit»lit, and had (*ome direct 
to i!i' j)ala(a‘ ^ate without slo|)pin^ 1)\ the way at their appointed residiaici*, and 
tlieir (1) esses of'ciTemony not haMiie arri\t'd, thi'y could not jiresent themselves 
lielore nn- If, at that time', llo-she-UH hatl addressed tome a true report, 1, the 
Hmperoi, would e(‘rlamlv ha\t‘ i''sued my commands, and have changed the 
period of the* andu iice, in order to eorres|K)n(l with their intentions, in thus 
coinuii; ten thousaiul lees to my court. 

Oil the contrar\, he addressed me repcatcil reports, expressed m (iiso*spt‘clful 
lantiuai^c ; ui conscHpuaicc ol wliich, (he JOnvoys were sent haeL, and tli(‘ cert*- 
momal could not be* completed. "Fhc error and mismanaovment oi‘ llo-sln-tay 
in tins aHair, is a lault which is r(‘al!\ incxcusahk*. 

Ihit tile arrangements for tlie Inisim^ss of the clay were already mr i(l(% ex- 
cepting- the minister, To-tsin, who was absent from illness, and i on^-Kao and 
Heu-yin-po, whose attc*ndanee had not been reijnin d. All the assistm:; Princes, 
Dukes, and ereat oHiet'rs of slate, as well as all the pvi\t officers of the palac(‘, 
wen* in waitiiie; in the anti-chambers; many of them must ha\e liecn ( ye-wit- 
nc*''Si‘s of the whole affair, and must have known, m their hearts, that it was 
liieir duty to make a true report oi‘ it to me, and to have solinti*d me to alter the 
pmcKl of the audience; yet they sat iinmoveabk* while the affair was thus 
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^oin^ wroiii^. Though Hr)-shc-tay was visibly alarmed and in error, no one stood 
iorward to set him ri^hl. 

Atterwards, when the Im}X'rial audience took place', some person^ who knew 
the truth disclosed I lo-she-tay’s errors and irresedution, but why did they not 
adiiress me at the time in his stead? or if they dart'd not tro that lenii^th, wliy 
did they not, at least, awaken Ho-she-biy, and cause him to re))ort the truth ? 
Thus it is that their countenances arc, iiideiHl, always placid and com|M)sed ; 
but when public business o(;cars, they sit unmoved, and sec its failun* with in- 
diiferencc. Such conduct, whenever placed in anv situation oi hazard or tliJ- 
ficulty, one cannot bclii^ld without sigliing dt»eply. 

The affair in wliich Ho-she-Uiy has erred, is, in itseli’, a very small one; yet, 
even in this, the officers of tht* court have been found destitute of any exptHheot 
for the service of their country. h\)r the future, let ihnn eradicate all selfish 
principles, whenever tliere is any defect of fidelity or jmblic spirit ; let no one 
plead that it is an affair tliat does not individually eoncern him. L(‘t all look 
u|j diligently, regulate their conduct according to the true spirit of the ad* 
monitions I have repeatedly given them. 

It pert t/iiA 


No. 8. 


FrdiVflatUni of an. Imperial Kdict (uldresscd to the T7rcro/y of Kian^-iiun^ n- 
S'pecthiff Treatment of Emhaasip received October 8, 18H). 

His Majesty's pleasure, as follow.s, has licen received witli feelings of respc'ct. 

On the day that tin; English Embassador came to the gate of the yialaet^, he 
said he was sick, and could not attend an Inifierial audience. It wa.s afterwards 
discovered, on an investigation being imide, that the said Embassador had tra- 
velled during the night from Tung-chow to Pekin, and when he rciiched the 
gate of the [lalace, the cx)urt dres.ses wliich they^ brought with tliem were still on 
the road, and he dared not yierform the ceremony in their ordinary clothes, and 
tlicrefore sickness was affirmed. Ho-she-tay did not rejiort clearly the fact, that 


^ In orig. plural. 
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iIk" a})jj()ii)l(‘(l lor t)ii‘ aiulicucr inij^ljt bo cJianpcd, and tlio cvromony |jcr- 
lorniod ; tliat A\as an error (('iiinntiod In Ilo-slio-tav in a direct address tome, 
wliK'li led to seiuliii^ back llie I'linbassy on the same da). 

1, eonsidt riiiiT that the said nation luul sent a tribute oi‘ sincere and entire de- 
votedness from l)e\ond a vast ocean oHlie distance ol‘ thousands oi’ miles could 
not bear to reject the (‘xpression ot \eneratJon and obedience; lienee again, I 
^enl down nn ])l('aMire, re(|uiring that the most trifling articles ol' the tribute 
diould l)t' presi ntid and the kindness conimvd ol‘ receiving them. They 'vverc 
nia|)s, paintecl likene^Ms, and prints, three articles. At the same time 1 con- 
Terred nj)on tlk- King of the said country a white jirecioiis Joo-ee, sapphire 
court beads, and (hlhaaait si/.ed purses, to njamfest *1* the idea ol giving much and 
receJ\ ing little. J'he biinbassador received them at Tung-chow with extreme joy 
and gratitude, and also, rather shewed, by his manner, contrition and fear. 

()i Lite, within the limits oi' (1ie-le, or province of J\‘kin, he has walked alnnit 
(or lra\elled) very peaceably and ([uietly ; hereal’ter, W'hen he shall enter the 
limits ol‘ the Kiang, l(‘t the Viceroy enjoin all tlii.’ officers wlio conduct llu‘ cm- 
bass\ still to behave with the civilities due to an lanbassador ; they must not 
allow themsi‘lves to behave with insult or contempt. 'J'he Embassador will in a 
lew (lavs arrive at the' boundaries o(‘ llu* Kiang. The three jirovinces Kiang- 
MX'. ( i,m-hw uy, and Kiang-see, are under the control of the ajipropriate Viceroy ; 
lei that \ leeroy coinnnnileate information respeeting this to the several Foo- 
yiUMis of three pro\i]U(‘s. When the emhass} enters llu^ limits of the province, 
let him i kvt civil and mihtarv officers, who may take under tlieir command 
soldiers and police runners to conduet sij|li‘ly the embassy. Do iiotitause the 
jKTsoiis of the embass^ to land to make disturhanee, through llu* whole of the 
route. Eet the iiiilitarv be all caused to have their armour fnsh and shining, 
and ilu ir weajions disposal iii a commanding maimer, to maintain an attitude for- 
midalile and dignified. 

Tlie said embassy came with the mleiitioiK^f offering tribute ; still treat it vrith 
civility, and .ilcnlly cau.se il to flel or:,t.tu<le and awe; then tJie right princi))les 
()l’ MH)lliing and controlling will be acted on- 


* Orig. 10,000 lees. 


-| A eonimon e,\|'ressioi), taken from ancient writers. 
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No. 9. 

Translation of a Paper issued in Form of a Proiiamation^ addressed to tin 
native Chinese at in the Province of Gandncui/^ rcspeethifr the 

British Embassy^ dated 5/A Nov. 1816. 

On the 4th ol’ the !)tli moon (Oct. 24) a letter was received I’roni tiu' Si‘ini- 
taou (a civil officer), on opening wliich it read as lollows: 

On the 29th of the 8th in(K)n (Oct. 19) a d(K‘innent was ri‘C(*lv(‘d from ihi 
Chen-taou, saying, on the 23d of the 7th nuKin (Sept. 14j was received with dui 
respect a communication from the noble Viceroy IV, on o|K‘riing v\ Inch il uppc'areil 
as follows ; 

"" The English tribute-bearer is returning to his country through the juterioi 
(of China) by water; Kwang, ihe .salt commissioner at Tien-sin, is ap))()inle(l hv 
Ini{)erial authority to take the oversight and management (oi‘ the' I'lnhassN ) 
through the whole of the journey. It is also appointed that thi' treasuri r, jiidgi-. 
and major-general of each province Ik* on tin* boundary oi’ tin* province, to 
retK'ive, es(!ort, watch, and rc'strain (the p(‘rsons of tlte embassv). 

When the Ixiats l>eing up at any landing-place, or a change ol' Uiats taki'^ 
place, let there be a numerous party of jK)lice runners apjK)inted, and recjuirc'd 
to clothe themselves in the jackets bearing the badge of their ofUci*; let them 
join with 4lie militiiry to prevent the ptifpulace from coming to ga/e, and thereby 
cause a crowd and clamorous noise; let there be a special oversight and ri‘straint 
kept up to prevent the Joss of any thing. 'J'he pipulace on each bank of the 
river are not allowed to laugh and talk with the foreigners, nor are women and 
girls allowed to shew their faces. 

b^urther, foreign envoys coming to China are by law proliibited lioni pur- 
chasing books or other articles. ' 

On this occasion the env(;ys bearing tribute, travelling by water to the* south, 
are not allowed any one of* them to land at tlu* places wliich they pass, nor arc 
they allowed privately (or clandestinely) to make purchases of any conimoditii's. 
On every occasion let care be taken to prevent it. If* any of the boatmen dare 
U) purchast' for them any l)ooks, victuals, or (ilher necessaries, they shall be im- 
mediately seized and severely punished.*’’’ 
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Tin- alv>vo coniln- l.ol'<,rc .n<-, tl.o Then*, it is incuintMU i,u‘ to Ism,. 
proclamation to make the Mil'jcct Cully k.ioun to the militarv ami people. Whui 
fh( trihute-einovV boats eoi.ie to any )»laee, you. peojile, are not allonid to look 
an i oa/e so as therein to cause a crowd ami clainorons noise, nor are vou allowed 
to tell, v.ilh tile Idreio-n eino- s. It is still more neeessarv that women and oi,-],.. 
slu'iild letire; they are not allowed to cxikisc their laecs. nor f;o out and Imik 
ahoiit llieiii. II any dare wdlully to di.sohey this, they shall he iiislantlt seized 
n!' I I Mini '! h’(I ; (ItM’idcdl V iio indnl^i*iK*(‘ sliiill Ik* slu'wiis 

J -spiridf EiJu i. 

No. 10. 

T) of (UJ Imjwrial KiUd^ dated tJtr \of/i J)atj of the Moon of the 

IMaY Yiat (i)th Srj)i. 1S1(>) (f Kea~Kin^^ addres'srd to the V/TTfo// I'.sfano' 
Oh, I {he foo-/jfuii 'J’an^' of Canton^ reeeived the "yth (f the ^th Mtnni (\irdh 
Si pi ) 

Tbi I Ji^dish ]‘]m1)Mssad()rs, ujion tlicir arri\al at Tic'ii-sin, lia\c’ not o1)s(‘i‘\cd 
llu* i. ■> > oi‘ |K)lit(‘noss in return f'or the invitation oi‘ the Kinperor. A\ Tim*';- 
(}io\N (I't 'ir le.i^neN from tlii' court) ihev gave assurances ol‘ reailiucss to ix'iTorin 
the prost’-’tion and gi nuflexion rcijuired bv the t)f good manners of the 

coiinlry, and arrived at llu* Imperial countrv -house (hall’ a leagm* from 
court) ; and when we w^ re tijion the point of re])air’mg to the hail to recei\e the 
emi)as''\, thelirsl as well as the stH'ond Kinliassador, under ])ri*i iici* of' dl hf-allh, 
would not apjK'cU’. We In conseipa nce ])as^ed a dt'cj-ee lliat the\ should he sent 
iiwa\ uj>on their J'eluni. We, howot*!', re/li’ctiiig that although the said lan- 
has-ador> were blana able, in not observing the laws ol* jioliteness, towards tin* 
So\t'reign iif their country, wlio from an imniensi* distance and over various seas 
liad sent to offer us presents, and to present with n'sped his letters indicating a 
wish to slu'w us due consideration and obedience, conlcanpt was im])ropt'r, and 
anainst the niaxnn to shew !imt\ to our imeriors; in consi-ijueiice, from amongst 
the ]>resents of the said King we chose the most trifling and insignificant, w hicli 
are four ma]>s, two portraits, ninet\.fi\e engravings; and in order to gratify 


The macMStratc stijiei liilciHfmg a muter of a (•it\ o- a i .miiom.I. ’Cm ol > il 
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Iiim have accepted them. Wv in return, as a reward, presented to the said 
Kin^: a ) a-} a strlno* ot’ rare stones, two pairs of lar<^e purses, and four j)airs 
()f‘ small ones ; and v\e order tlie l^nhassadors to receive these ^Ifts, and to l eturn 
to tlielr kiiimlom : Iiavinir so enacted in observance of tlie maxim of ("onfuclus, 
“ irive much, receive little.’’^ 

Wlien the llmhassiulors received tlie said i^lts tht‘v l)eeanie i‘\ceedin" f^lad, 
and evinced their ri'pentanci*. The\' liave already (juitted "I'on^-chovs : upon 
their arrival at ('anton, you, Tsian^ and Tunp;, will invite them to dinner in 
complian(‘e witli <>;ood manners, and will make the lollowinn- s])eech to tliem : 

Your t^ood fortune has het'ii small : y>u arrlva‘d at the jiate^ol the impe rial 
house, and were unable to lift your eyes to tjie face of' Heaven (the Kmporor). 

Tlie ^r(‘at Kmperor reflc‘cte(l that your Jvin^ siolu'd alUT happiness (( ’hina), 
and acted with sincerilv. AVe' therefore accepteil sotne presiMits, ami gifted your 
Kiiu*' with various jirecious articles. A'ou must nlurn thanks to th<‘ I'm|j<‘ror 
f()r his licmdits, and return with speed to your kinij^dom, tliat your Kin^ may 
feel a respectful gratitude for these acts of kindness. Take care to lanbark the 
rest of the jiresents with saiety that they may not be lost or destroyed.^' 

Alter this lecture should the Embassador su])])licate you to receive the re- 
mainder of the presents; answer, in one word a decree 1ms ])assed, we iherefim* 
dare not present troublesome petitions, and with decision you will rid yourself of 
them. 

Itcspni iJits. 

I’liib edict was received through tlie medium oi‘ tlie l^ortugucBe. 


No. ]1. 

Paper rcspedhip; the Emba.ssij^ drawn up hy the Emperor. 

A Verniilliou Edict (is a pa|)er written by the Emperor s own hand) lias been 
resjK^ctfully n^eeived, and is as follows: 

On this oc'casion, the Engli.sh Embassadors, sent to convey tribuU‘, landed at 
the numth of the river leading to Tieii-tsin : it was specially ordered that Soo- 
ling-yih and Kvvang-hwuiy should communicate authoritatively tlie Imperial 
))leasure that a banquet should be conferred, and he the J aiibassador be ordered 
to return thanks l‘ur the baiKpiel, by performing the ceremony of* three kneelings 
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and nine knix-ks of the liead u}K)n the frrDund. If it were |xn-f<)rined aceonfmo 
to the jiresenbed rule, then Ir hniig the emhassy to Pekin the simeday. If the 
J.inlussiuloi did not know how to |KTforin tlie eereiiion\, then to report to the 
I'.inperor, and wait Ins pleasure. 'J'lieir ships were not to lie caused to depart ; 
lliey wc.re to return Ifom 'J'len-tsin by tlie uay they eaine, and to return to their 
eouniry by sea. ,Soo-llng-\ ih and Kwang-hw u\ purposely acted eonlrary to the 
Imperial plea.snre, and brought onwaril the embass} ; and they connived at the 
ships going away in a clandestine manner. Ilecause tlie affair was not vet setthsl, 
Ho-she-tai- anil .Moo-kih-tang-y ih were orderetl to go and meet the embassy at 
1 niin-clidw , .ind tlu’m ni the feienioiiy. 

thi' ()th (liu ()l tlic Till moon was llio jh i*iod lirnimd. li‘ within tliis peritHl 
ihey |)cr(ornu‘d tlu- ccivinonx , then tohrinir them iorward immedinlely; ifwlu^n 
till' lime was (‘lapsed tlie^y had still not oh.ser\(‘d tlie proper ibrms, then to rejHirt 
lo the JOmjieror, and wail lor Ills ])ieasure. 

On llie .Olh llo-she-tae and ]VI<K>-lvih4an^-yili sent a coniused and ohseiirc 
r(*purt, and on the Glh brought forward the eml)assv. 

I, the hanjieror, at liaif past one oVIoe.k deseended lo the Kin-elnn4ei‘n (h.ill 
ol’ diligent ^'overnmeiit), and called thi‘se two men to an intervii'w to interrogate 
them resjK'cting the |xn'fbrmanee of the ceivmunv. Tlu'se two pulled off iheii- 
cap., and dashed their heads against the ground saying, the ceremony had not 
vet l)e(‘n jiractised. When they were again asked, Sinee the ciTeniony was 
not perfonned, xvhy did you not report?’" Ho-she-tae said. To-morrow morning 
wlun i.'v) enter to see your inajesU, they must he able to perform agreeablv to 
the pro}K‘r form. * 

In thi.s the fault of these two men was the sanu' as, or equal to, those who 
j)receded tliein. On the morning of the "th, alter hreakJast, at .hall past ilw 
oVIoek, I, the Mmperor, dicLated my pJeasme that I would ascend the hall and 
call tlie Emlia.ssador to an audience. 

llo-slic-tat' the first time rejMirted lo me that the Kmliitssador could not Iraxci 
fast; when lie arrixed at the gate my pleasure should he again reejuested. 
The next time he reported the jirincipal Embassador was ill; a short delay xxas 
necessary. The third time he reported that the principal l^mbas.sador was so ill 
he could not conic to an interviexv. I then ordered that the principal Embassador 
should go to his lodgings, and a jilixsician he conti rred upon him to effect his 
cure; I then ordered the assistant Einhassadors to enter to an interview. "J'he 


* By these acts confession and deep contrition arc c\pre.*ssed. 
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1‘ourtli lime llo ]vporl('d that tlu' ;isssl;int Kinhassadon^ wt*re both Mck, that il 
lllu^t 1 h‘ (Icjhrml till the priiieipal lhnl)a.ssa(lor \\as rreovemh and thi'n liieN 
would come toii^elher to an interview. 

(diiini;-kw'() ((.1hna, the (‘(Mitral nation,) is the sovereipi of tin* whole world i 
For what reason should eontumelv and arroo-ance like this be endured witlupiie: 
temper.^ 

1 therefore sent down in\ pleasure to (‘Xpel these l’anba‘ sadors, and send 
them back to their own eoimtrv, without punishini;* the hii^li crime they had 
eoininitted. 

As before, Soo-hn‘:;-\ di and Kwan;;-liw 'i\ wtre (aaleivd 1(» escort them to 
Faiiton on board their ships. 

Within these few days, having calk'd mv eourtiei’s to an iiiti iview, I lu'Lem to 
find out that the Fmbassador had travelled from 'J'oiin^^-ehow direeth to a room 
of the palace, and that he had been on the road all niolit. lie said, the court 
dresses in whicli to enter and see his ^lajtslv are \et behind* lhi^\ ha\e not 
come up yet, how can I in my ordinary e;arments lib up m\ ew's to the erc'at 
Kmperor 

Why did not llo-she-tae wluai lu* saw me state ihc'se eireumstaiiees or ii‘ hc‘ 
forgot, A\hy did he not during thc‘ cweiiing add to what lu* had before* reported, 
or the next dav state it earlv ? All these ways he might have takc'ii ; hut to l!u* 
last moment, when I was aliout to ascend the Hall of Audience, he* nevc'r stated 
clearly these eireumstaiiec'S. Idle crime of thi'se two men (Ilo and Moo) is 
lieuN ier than that of Soo-ling. 

Had tlu‘y previously stated matters clearly to me, I nnist'haye changed the 
time for calling the Emliassador to an inter^iew', and lor his eompk'ting the 
eeremoiiy : I never siipfK)sed that a stupid stat(‘snian would injure affairs to this 
extent. I, the Enifieror, liave really not the face, am ashamed to njipear bc'forc* 
the ministers beneath me, who are laliourers for the state. It only nanaiiis for 
me to take blame to niyscK’. 

As lor tlie crime of these four men, when tlie hoard lias deliberated and sent 
up their opinion, 1 shall decide. 

Take this Imperial declaration, and proclaim it fully to those within (!hina 
and beyond it. Let tlie Mimg-KfX), Kings, Dukes, and so forth, know^ il. 

R(‘sj)cci iJiis, 
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No. ]L\ 


.Si' ()f linprnid IaIh /.s injdc/tjin- PujiisJnnrnf.s' Sni\ Ho^ and KiCani 

One cn!i(‘t is puhlislu’d (o (lfj)n\(.* Soo (^fhis situfitiou as prrsidiait of tiK‘ lioanl 
o( works, a i»;('iu*ralsl\i[) Ir lu'ld in lln‘ annw and to pliu'k out J)is ju'arockX 
ft'allu'i ’ li'* is )‘('dii(t‘d lo a button ol‘ tin* tliird rank. 'Dr* l)oard to wliu'li Ills 
rase was u Irrird dccrci'il lu* dioultl Ik' r(‘diuvd lo tbo (iilb rank, and laid aside. 
His Majrsi\, lio\\(‘Ma\ by SjKHaal lavour, lias rtlalnetl hlni to sn|)erint(‘nd tin* 
!\i:p.k roi's l(‘a and provisions, and in (‘liari>;<M)r tlu' t^ardens of Ynen-niln-vucn 
if 1.0 belia\os Weil, in t‘io;|i( years Ir^ may be restored 

\no(!u‘i edicl sentences Il(» to forfeit tlie snni allowi‘d him as Duke for five 
'I’Ir' board decreed that the title of Duke should be taken from liim, as 
well as tlu‘ important situations lie held; however, his Majestv. by a sj)(‘cial act 
of retains his title' and Jiis private duties in llie jialaee. Ills yellow ridlno 

jav koi i.s laki'ii ii'om him. 

Moo. Ironi a^i' and inabilitv, is laiil aside (‘iitlrely. 

!\ aan;; is reduced, as appears from tliese edicts, to a seen'tary of the eiohtli 
r,m' . and to bc' ^eiit to Man-chow Tartary next spniiij^ to olliciali' there'. 


No. 13. 

f)uhr lids Report from Tou^'-L'hoK\ 

lli.s ]\la)fsty‘s edict lias been respectfully received, and is as follous: 
llu-slic-tiie has staled to liis Majesty that tlu' English )ril.ute-l. carer is daily 
practising the ceremony, ami numilests the highest pissihlc respect and veneration 
'I'he said nation, scjwrated by a vast ocean, offers up a sinci're tribute ol pro- 
found resjiect and veneration. Tribute was first sent in the .'ibtli year ol Kien- 


* Soo is at present upwards of seventy years of age. 
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lung ; and now prostrate she sends an Einhass^idor to court to offer presents wiili 
rcsjxjct worthy of tiigli commendation. 

To day Ik>-she-tae and Moo-kih-tang-yili have brouglit tlie Embassadors to 
the l)()use at Hae-teeii. 

It is ordered that on the 7th he be admitted to an interview, &e. &e. (exiutU 
the same as in the Vermillion Edict*), and on the l^th be ordered home. 

* Name given to a proclamation in the Emperor s mvn hand. 



niNERAKV 


01' TIIK 

IIOUTK OF TflR FiVIliASSV 


IKOM 


TA-KOO TO PEKIN, AND EROM THENCE TO CANTON. 


Au^. p. Tiifi^-koo, (right bank), enteml the 
IV'i-lio. 

T:i-koo, (right hank). 

!(' ^c-koo, (right bank). 

'I luig-jun-koo. 

VI '[ ich sing, (left bank), 240 lees nr 80 
n from Tung-koo. 

14. IV'tang. 

Ancliorage. 

15. Vang-soong, (pi lees from Tien-sing). 
lO, T sae-tsiiijg, (OO miles from Tekin). 

20, Tong-chow, (right bank). 

2(). l^‘kin. 

30. Tong-chow. 

.Sept 2. Left 'rong-chow. 

4. Klm-shce-yoo. 

5, 'Isae-tsung. 

() Tien-sing 

b. JiCft Ticn-sing, and entered the river 
Ku-lu). 

Vang-lcu-(hirig, 35 lees, or 12 miles, 

(). Tool-sey-a. 

10. Shing'shi‘hien. 

Tong (piang-tong. 

]|, Tsing-hicn, (200 Ices or 60 miles from 

Ticn-sing). 


1810. 

Sept. J 2. Shing-tehee. 

Thong'chow, (left hank, 80 lees or 2 1 
miles from Xsing-hien). 

13. Tchuan-ho. 

14. Pu-hien, bO lees. 

1.5. 0 ung*quan-hien, (right bank) 
Licn-hien. 

l6, 8ang-yncn, (here terminates the pro- 
vince of C’helee). 

18. Te-ehoo. 
ip. Sze-na-s/.e. 

Koo-clung-.shicn. 

20. (-hen-ja-klioo. 

Cha-ina-sliien, (30 lee^ from last). 

21. Woo-ehaiig-hien. 

Tsing-keea-khoo. 

22. Yoo-fang or Voo-fa-W'ih. 
Lin-chin-chow, (enter the canal called 

Cdia-Llio.) 

21. Wei-keea-wan. 

Luang-chah-chin. 

24. Tong-chang-foo, (left bank). 

25. Slice- chee-tce. 

Woo-ehien-chen. 

Cliang-shoo, (pO lees from Tong- 
eluing-foo). 
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Sept. 26. Toe-c]ia-mec*iiih. 

(iaii-shion-ehin, {6l lees from Chan^- 
shoo ) . 

27. Chen-che-kho. 

27 . Yiian-clia-kho. 

Lcu-leu-kho, (here the Wang-ja-kho 
falls into tlie canal). 

28 Kei-kho-chin, ((i miles from hence the 
Wiuj-klio join.s tlie canal). 
'ra-(hanii;-kho. 

Kho-tsu->van. 

2C). See-nin^-ehoo, (K. bank). 
'l'oonii;-koong-see. 

Nanp;-} ani;-ehin. 

30. khoo. 

Sce-A a-ehin 

Oel. 1 . Shee-wan-ehin, (entered district of 
Shan-tung-) 

Slil-t/a -kho, or cross ri\ers, 
irun*( luini*''Chuan, (70 lees from Sce- 
ya-chin.) 

2 . Leii-U'U-cha. 

Ta-ur-chnan. 

4, 

U’en ja-kho. 

Slioo-fliiiiii; sliirn, 

5. Seao-(ju:mi;’-kho. 

'J’sini;, or ( hoon^-ching-tsin. 

O'. \ Ija-<’liiia/i. 

( ross the Yellow river. 

IMatoii. 

7 . '’J’ieii-pa-clia. 

Koo-kliou, 

T’jn^-kii'inii^-poo, ('JO Ices from the 
^ cllow ri\er), 

h. i.nt'Med canal called Lc-klio. 

Khno-clioo-ya, llie principal suburb of 
] I\\ ooec-gan-foo, (bk bank t() Foo- 
\anL;~hicn is 8fJ lees), 
p. ren-yanp,”hien. 

J ny. 

Ma A-kwuy. 

Kou yoo. 

10. J-'hoiopoo. 


18 l(k 

Oct 10. Wy-ya-pno. (20 lees from Yang-choo- 
foo. 

'^'ani;-choo-f(K>. 

11. Kao-mini^'S/.e. 

14 Left (litlo. 

W()r)-yiien, (pirdcn). 

Kwa-choo. 

ly. Left ditto, and entered tlie ^'ang-tse- 
kean^, then followed a brancli ealleil 
Quaim’-jee-kian^, 

Quanj;-i'^e. 

20. l-chiny'-hien. 

21. Pa-tou*.shan. 

Yiii-iec'sban. 

Foo-koii-shien, (left bmdv) 

.Suburbs of Nankin, (or Knuonin:: 
foo.) 

24. Left ditto. 

Kian^-poo-liicn. 

Swan- die- t/e. • 

2O. Chp('-ma-hoo, (riglit bank, enter pio- 
^inee of Cian-\\ buy), 70 lees. 

27* Chen-\u-stzu, 20 lees. 

Ilo-ebow, (left bank, 3 miles iniaiid). 
2y. Tay-pin^-foo, (inland). 

Ikissod on our rii^lit the mouth oi the 

Neu-jja-kho, leadina; to Kan-'-han- 

shien, distant fifty lees. 
4'urii;-kiij^-shan. 

See-lan!4-.shan. 

30. See-ho-shan, 5 miles. 

Woo-hoo'hien. 

31. Laon-kan, (rij; lit bank). 

.Sbeii-slian-ja, (ditto), () miles. 

* Laii-shan-kya, (left bank). 

AJonlli of the C'bao-ho, (hO lees from 
AWio-boo-.sliicn). 

Kw uv-Ioon^ 'J'einple. 
Fan'ehon;4*ehou-lucn. 

]*an-t/e-eliOW. 

’JVe-kiaiu:, (day’s joiirne\ , yO h'(s). 
Nov. 1. T.soo-sbali-cbin, 30 lees. 

Tsin^-'kya-ehin, (dav’s jfurncy, 40 
lees). 
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Nov. ’i, Toong-ling-hien, 20 lees. Nov. 30- Sing-kaii-shicti. 

Til-lung- chin, 20 lees. Doc. I . Kva-poo. 


7 - M a- poo-1 con. 

I’agoda of Chee-(‘hoo-f()0. 
\Yoo-blia-ky;i, 80 or 100 Ices. 
Ro-chuan, ( 30 lees from Gan -khi-foo). 
Gan-kin-foo. 

10 . Tung-lcw-shien. 

Wha-yucn-chun. 

12 Wan-jan-hien. 

Ma-tang '.shall. 

Si'iiou-koo-shari. 

Piing-thc-hicn. 

I Chiiig-yang-nilao. 

) L Hoo-koo-hicn. 

Pii-li-kiang, (hero the riviT branches 
nfl to the right : quit the Vang-tse- 
ke.ing, p50 lees or 2H5 miles from 
where we entered it; enter the Por 
yang-hoo. 

Ta-koo-slian, or Ho-ya-ce-shan, 
Ta-koo-tJing, pOlees. 

}t‘, Ring-shiui, 5 miles. 

Nan-kiing-foo. 

20. Soo-ehee, 4.5 lees. 

Wfio-eliin, (ipiit the I*o-yang), 45 lees. 

11. Entered the Seaou-eh;vh, afterwards 

called Shan-ehou-kho, and finally 
Shang-kho. 

W'^ang-rhun, po lees. 

22. CWiU-shali, 40 lees. 

Vintered the Simg-ehou-kho. 
Nan-eUang-foo, 50 lees. 

27- Left ditto, and entered the Kan-kho. 
Chee-chii-tang. 

28. Fung-ling-hien, 6o lees, 

29. Scang-ko-keu. 

Chang-shoo. 

Lin-kinng-ko ken, /O lee.s. 
Lin-kiang-foo, (20 loot, in land). 

30. Yanda. 

Tu-yin-cltow, (an island) 30 lees. 
Sha-koo. 

Sho-kou-tang. 


2. Tji:i-ho. 

Kia-kiang-hi(‘ii, Co lees. 

Mou-cha-ining pagoda. 

P'oo-koo-taiig, 40 lees. 

3. Ky*sh\viiy-hien, 40 lee^. 

Tay-ehew. 

Ky-gan-foo. 

4. Tang-kou-too. 

Wang-kan, 9{)lee.s. 

5. Tay-ho-hieii. 

• Taiig-slian-kon, opposite to 
Tcho-ko-eliow, (an ishind). 

1‘aoii’lou. 

C. Pe-teha-tung, (on our left),hO lees. 
Lo-ka-Wiing. 

Wiin-gan-hien. 

/. (’ommeru e passing the Catarai t^. 
Woo-tszn, 70 lees. 

Kwein-ling, 10 lees. 

8. Leang-kou. 

See-chow, 6() lees, 

(J. Yu-timg, 

Sce-ya-ehow, (an island). 

Tien-sec -tu. 

Ling-tiug-miao, (30 lees lio\u ‘^er- 
chow. ) 

10. Tien-su-fan. 

Sing-niiao-tsun. 

Chou-tiin. 

Kiin-choo-foo. 

12. Woo-lang, 40. 

Nean-ming. 

13, San-ki;ing-knu, (2t) lees from ainlnn- 

agm). 

Arichor.ige, 40 Ices. 

]4. Nan-gan-hieii, 40 lees. 

15. Anchorage, 40 lees. 

1C. Sin-chin-tang, 20 lees. 

M'iiang, (6-5 lees from Nan-gan-foo). 

17. Anchorage, 30 lees, 

18. Nan-kang-foo. 

20. Left ditto. 
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1816 . 

Dee. 20. Cross the Moc-iin^^ p.-tss 
Choong.chun, 50 lees. 

See-tang, JO lee.^. 

Nan-lieui)i;’-l‘u(), 40 lees. 

22. Left Nan-heung-foo. 

23. Lc(.-[)i]ig. 

Sliuuy-Toong, ^ 80 lees from Chao- 

choo-fo(t). 

24 . C hee- hing-ki an g-ke u . 

Miwuy-king. 

Anchorage, ^90 leej> from i han-i hi»n- 
foo. 

25. ( hen-Taou, nr 
L;l-^l;oo-‘'llan. 

^Voo-ma-lotl. 


lbl6. 

Dee. 25. Chao-choo-foo. 

27. Left ditto, and entered ine i‘e kian: 
Sa-choo-ya, 1 80 lees. 

28. Kwan-yin-‘'lian, -10 lees. 
Yin-ta-hien, 30 lees. 

29 . Anchorage, JO lees 

30. IVkeiingOiaon. 

Sing-yueii-hien. 12 90 lees from ('a- 

ton). 

Jl. Laoii-j)!!-^;/^. 

San-shwiiy liii-fi. 

isi; 

J.m. l. Canton 
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i II *! P HLl/iiM, 

llu* Imiiui'-E Iblj ll;s fdr tii» i:l 

(>! r ■ Ib^. in], lhs<*in- 

Nri’NitiiHi wjili Eun! Aiiilii’isl h“'}h*( I n:: ;li'- 
(clcl'ntioii 111 liic' EinjicruE^ hirtli da\ , J-lb. 

, hill (illti , <ii 2^. 

Afmu^ t nF ilu' l.iiul uf. V6 

jljU[Ui, dl. 1/. 

i\M( lic.s I'lint 1 m! ni.'tl , 1. tioiii 

tiid "(jii. u!h ii -»i!" ■ ' n ia (hr Ka!)ou: nt‘ I’m 
j.iiu'in), 2- lE'jMrl Fioin Oivtu r— aiuEors lU 
}»:i\ !S >aiE fiom Slm<m h 15:i\ — 
ai!cK<'r lu \;'.n i’i'IuIh, ^.iiE iiom I’.i* 
lavui.., \\ .U I E.iil; .'/O. AikIwmn 
ivv.r ilio d' luili i - iIh' I'/i-lm, Od- DEnj^siou'^ 
ti'i'; hsM* d-iMi’lnid rniui tiiriKc, IIJ. 
iic.odiis I Im il, 110. Ii>»ui -\iiilidrsl 

ciiikiikT u' kii al 'A li>im|u/a, ‘IJ I \ni\t'^al 
M:ua",-427 ! imv^. - it. d \m\al al Ma- 
nilla, 4 -Ii. alahilla — \vi .‘ iLliI, - l-lf. 

iLe^tc lsi,uul, .1/2. 

4loi' ul llu* l)ra/iE, 7- 

4.unii((ii ^liijis, sui/urt* -li, 1 E 

4mhcrA, Lord, ailmitlMl to a private* aiulitMicu 
with tlu* Kiiii; <»t INuliii^al, 17- NaioK'ot iii^ 
appointiiii'iit, 4j). II is liM itiK’iVK’n with .'sir 
in‘(UL:,c Maiinlon, b'h Envivc^ a co])) ot the 
Fanpe'i'or rdut in aii^^euT to the rcjiori oi'llu* 
EoiMUt'ii rfspu'tiiiii: tlu‘ t'luhassN, a/, lli- 
reliitivu laiik, aiul liov\ <k‘si^nali‘>l m ( Imiu’m’, 
C2. A^sd ul)h‘s the whole of tlie rmha'-s) on 
the* (jnartcr-deck — liis .uld^^^s to them on tlie 
occasion, 0\? Is MMl<’d hv 1‘oiir Mandarins, 
05. l{('(('i\cs a visit I’lom Clian^ and \ in — 
his conliTCDct* w nil t cm, 71 - Ucccist mi mes- 
sage Ironi I\\\an^‘ discnihaik .o' caily ns 
pobsihlc, ;7. Ucplics Uf the mt’s-aac— re- 
quests isir (ieoi|;c’s opinion on llu* su< jcct ot 
perfurniini; tlu' ko-tou — di^'inhaik*’, 7i>* Hi"* 
iirst interxiLwv with Kwan^;', 79« licturns the 
Mbit, 80. Rc(en(s a MMt liom the Man- 


daim^ — their eonferemv — defers c;'i\in^' di« 
answu to Kuan:; le-j ii M to see a copv ol 
rl.f !'iiti(<* lU'jeiitE IctU'r, 88 'I'lie subject 
KU.^idei- il, 8R l{esi)l\es to aeec(l“ to the re- 
(jae-l, () I JhoceeJs to a banijuet at I'len- 
sm ; — lio d.^ usoon reqirel.nj; the jierfornn 
aiiee of the ko'toii.pl Its icailt, y5 'J'lio 
discussion renewed, o/* J Vrininat(‘d, 99. Re- 

<u\es a \m! iroin the Mandarins, lOO, Tlie 
confereiite. li>7. ! iiriliei discussion on ih'- 

ceoMiioi.v, 110 Ills I'i^iiference respectin;: 
the slops, 113. Heceises aAisit from ( han^ 
and \’in, Init utiiscs to coiiter with them, 110. 
Coni eu'ine With >i.o .ami Kwaiii;, 110. Fro 
])ose. -Ill etjcA ..ient lor hi" jieiloiniance of the 
ko-ton, 120 Vi liici) js not admilftai— dedans 
jus leadmess to return, 121 Receives an earl\ 
visit frmn a Mandarin, 122. Kwann ami .^00 
su^’p'st .111 aihlii'ss to ti;e I'impeior, 12 E A'^- 
seiils to it, 121. Is direeteil, l^y an Imperial 
edict, to be coikIucI'mI to 'J oii‘;-('linu3 12 E Is 
cxjiected 0) perform llu* f^ropusal leicmony 
belorc thcMaiulaiins, 127- Ktfuscshis tissonl, 
12s. (rives a written declaration of the intend- 
(‘d ecicmoiiv to lu* performed, 129. Receives a 
A’i.sil fiom lSoo and Kwane— proposes to ]>er- 
form the Tartar cetemoii} on certain con- 
ililious, EI9 I)i-embail\s at Toiiii;-! how — 
receives adeputatiim to nniinunce tiie mission 
of llo and Moo. 143. A second ileputation— > 
tiu’ir insolent coiiduct, ld4 IIa.s an intcrv lew’ 
w ith C haii2 and \ in, 145. \’isils Ho and Morr, 
140. Hi'ccption and coiifercnee, 147- Delivers 
in then hands a seal(*d letter to the Emjieror, 
]t(). IIi.s I'onferenee with the Rritish C om- 
ims-ioners on llic pn'.sont .‘^tate of atfairs, 151 , 
A’teratiuns proposed by the Alundanns in the 
letter to ilic Emperor, 152 Conforenee \Mtli 
( han^ respceliiii;' the iuterrogutories to he put 
to .Sn (ieoip*, 159 On the ceremony and 
result of noii-(*oinplianee, KiO. Addresses a 
Iftier to the Duke, l(jb. Calls the atteiilmn 
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uf the Coiiinjissioiiers to the state of affairs, 
167 . Ileeeives Sir (ieor^o^s ojjinion cm the 
subject, 16 ''. Visit'^ the Duke — conference 
respecting the cereinoii) , )()'». Discussion uilh 
the Coininissi(»nei - on ihc' (‘X])e(lieiK\v of eoin- 
)>liance, 170 . I"- > i‘'itct! by 11(», and rc(|ueste(l to 
prepare to proceed t<» Pekin the next day, 1/2. 
Discussion ^^ith Kuaiia: resjK'ctin*; the cere- 
iiionv — is inl’ornied of tlu‘ Emperor’s displea- 
sure M ith S(K) and Kwang, 173 . Ia’hn es'i ong 
chow for Pekin, 1 75 . Tarried t(» Vucn-mm-\eun, 
177 . 'The occurrence bicli took })lace, 17 H. 
Arrives at Hai tecn — receives orders f(»r his 
immediate departure, 181. Peturns to Tobg- 
♦ bow, 180’ Receives some iin'sent*. fur the 
Prince Regent, and giv es others in n^turn, IS 7 . 
Defiarts from I'ong-cliow , J()2. \ isit^ ( bang, 

'ill. (iiv (‘s Mr, EUi' (lu‘ dotyment" c(»’itaining 
a desca’iption c‘f the ceremonies to heoliMTved 
at tile public audiences, 211. Reet‘i''e•^ a visit 
from Kvvtmg, 2i >. Returns the visit, 237* 
Receiv es a message from Kvvang to meet mi 
•'bore, 2ti0 An explanation lakes jikac oi’ 
Kvvang’s aivvav.s a'^sunuriij: the m at of imnonr, 
270 . <: 0 {*s on shore and imn'ts Kwung, 2/2. 

Contemplates an addr(‘.s.s to the Ihnperor, 280. 
Kvvang's reply to bis writti'ii comiminieation 
about celebniliiig the Ihnpi'rur’s birth-day, 
351). Iteceivesa visit from Kw.mg, 35 >. ( ap- 
tain Maxwell and >ir 'J'bcopbilus Metcalfe 
meet liim near Canton — leaves the ( hine.se 
boats, and jiroceeds in his bargt* to Honan, 
407 . Proposals made to him how to receive 
the lettei^ from the Eni[)eror to the }Viiic(‘ 
Regent, -top 1 1 is interview with tlu‘ N'leeroy, 
and reception of the letter to the ]*ritic<* Re- 
gent, 411. Returns Hwang's V isit, 4 1 3 . His 
conversation with Kvvang n-spectmg the treat- 
ment the emhas^y had ri'ceived on its return, 
414. \ isit** two of the flong merchants at 

their ]irivate residences. 410. (iocs to an cn- 
tertainnicrit given by Chun-(|ua, 418. R»‘- 

ccives the farewell visit from Kvvang, 410. 
Leaves (Janton, 42<». Arrives jit Macao, 42/. 
licavcs it, 428. Arrival and re^'eption at Ma- 
itilla, 441 Leaves it — vvrecke<l, 447 . Lands 
on the isla.id of Pulo-Leat — ( ajitam Maxwell 
(onsiilts him, 44 s. Leal c" the iviand in the 
barge, -14 r Airives at Ralavia, 451. Intro- 
<lu(ed to Ruonaparte, 4('3. Leaves St. Helena, 
and arrives at Spithead, 4 O 8 . 

/tiiiher.'f , Cape, 6l . 

Jynhersf |slc 4 , 472 . 

^hfhnsf, Mr. .letlerv^, the Emperor’s inquiries of, 
77- Perf/»inis the ceremony prop-osed by Lord 
Amherst, p 7 . 

AmphwiiVy french frigate, 96. 

]wktcr<l(ny l.shind, 19. 

injere fiojd-. amval in, I9. 


Archers, Chine.se — a party c^xhihits bclore L<'.. 
Amherst, 29O. 

Attguez, master of Monte-\'iileo, his charaeferj 4. 
Jyew, a Chinese linguist, punished, 44. 

Jiahid^ lake of, described, 443. 

Uaha, a foimcr capital of ihc Rra/ils, 12. 
Jiatufxm, the U'-c's to which it is applie<l in .lav.i 
20. 1 he bridge's made of it, 21 . 

lUniqiu't given in the Lmperor’s name at 'lien 
“'iiig, <n. Order of silting-, 9O. The dmiiir 
and play descrilied, U)2. 

< itv of, its jircsent state, 21. 
li istl's Ray , 471 . 

ilntuvin, the cniha.ssv departs for, 20. Insalnhritv 
of, 24. (^iiits. ; s. Pass;ioe to it from Pnlu- 
Leat, 440. Arrival at, 45 1. 

description ot a vapour, 301. 

J:i(W(iy liu‘c(! of ponies, 'j(), 

/)' egoo m ( hina, 1.33. 

f} Ksfo!</, lionl, 7. 

iiri it mid, (icnciul, 40 5. 
lit'hqt, ( atliolic, one executed in China, 57* 
ilnd trained to catch lish, 278. 
liuuh, dc'scriplion of tho^c which came otl to the 
‘-hip at the moiilli of the Pci-lio, 07 . \ aliie of 

some empinved for the cmhassv, 243. How 
eased thr(*iigh tlic lock-. 'IJ'2 I sed in con- 
vey inu' s.dl, 270 . 

Hottecoudoo, charactei and dcs, riplion of a lioy ot 
the tribe of, (1. 

Iltiizds, the .\l<'<*.st(' directs Ikt course to, 2. If*-’ 

productions and trade, 1.1. l*olitical state, 14. 
Conduct of its government to the embassy, ic. 
Buck wheat, 254 201. 

liudhistu, the term, imported from India, 2S8. 
liuciKts Jj/ies, 4. Its comiei tioii w itli the Rra.M!-', 
15 

Jiuiicv'itrir, village, 21. l)c-ciij4ion (»f llic en- 
V irons, 2/. 

ButuKijHnir, Lord \mliersr ami the imntlt'Uien of 
theemha sy m( rodiicc-d In Imu, 4t).3. His.o'- 
duct, and eonv crsalion on tlic mia-iun, 4()4. 
1 lis complaints, 4o5. Ills imUivcs for lluin, 

407. 

C<^•^fl^, a merchant sliip taken up In c/nivov tlic 
embassy and crew of the Alci-^te lo England — 
.sails from Ratavia, and arnve*^ at the Cap< , 
400. .Anchors at Sjntht'ad, 408* 

Cajfre trihes, an account of Lord Charles 8omcr- 
«-et’.s intervit'vv with tlicm, 4f)l. 

('alrihcf., used in Ratavia, Tk 
(' umtlha, 330’. 

('amonn, cave of, 428. 

CampbcHf Walter, commander of the (ieneial 
Hewitt, 1 . 

f 'ftmphor tree, SGO. It.s beauty, .3()1. 

< - nrd, grand, when formed, 134. Entc d, 24.*. 
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Us name, 24C. Ceremony on eiiterinp: it, 24/. 
f aniuuy :i brief review of the {iltcreatioiis iK-tweeii 
the aiid the Cliiiiese aiilhoiilies 

at, 42. 'I'ln' (li'‘lil\( to Ihiroj)Cjin^ ecmtiiied to. 
Kilter tliL' |)i(niinr, 31)2. Oflieer.s .sent to 
hujierintend th«' ei/oduetiiii; of the cud»af>j>y. 
J 93 . Arri\ul at, 408. 

( njjc 7’ T[w, IS 
('at>C(nlt oi 'I'ejeuea, 8. 

(^asloi -o ! phint , 133 . 

Carts, Chinese, 82. Combine \oke and h.iriu .ss 
in drauin^-, 13 1. 'J’ho.se used for peisonal a» - 
roiiHOndi'injn, \yi, 

( atanms, tlie eiirl.tei-n, 71 
( atih, \idaj^t‘ and slo ani <d, 5. 

( 'a\ lid, 4 11. 

^ \ uinuini , I an i( nbir of tin* ( 'Inne^'e — ( omjdhinee 
!tl< il < (a- 0 ( 1 * r-'d. )l. ho( umenl- I ontaiiiiiii:; 
il’o-e to !m' ol)S‘*r\(‘4 at the }ml)lie andicnee*- 
i I’ the 1 ,Mi}ia‘-*^-adoi s, 21.1. t)hser\ed on the 
fall ino(.n, 2«‘3. On e^lt('rln^^ the canal, 247- 
< i.'ii-IJn), oi (anal, 244, 2J)4. 

( '/lafi-i'f /a ( /- , J.)s. . 

('ha-ma- hif n . l(n^n of, 242. 

( hamln t Itiiu, .Mr. his ho*^j)ital)le reeejition of the 
(“in!)as-.v, 4. 

i one of tlv' .Maudjiniis appointed to 

eondnet the en)!>a.'!‘''N to IV-kin — Id.s ?ank in llu‘ 
pi o\ iiK I’.i\s tlie I‘aiil)assa(l<»r a ^ isil on 

hoaid, 71. Ill"* eonlerenee >\ith Mr. Moriison 
on the ^nl't' ( 1 t*f till' h'tt«‘r 1(( the lyinperoi, 
1.00 ( oiiiinmih are< alteiations jnoposed in 

it hv tlu' Mandaiiiis,. 152. Xiiother eoid’ei- 
(Miet'Wilh Mr Morrison on tlie same snhjeet, 
154. Is (h'pnteii h\ the Mandarin.s to mlerro'- 
iXute .8ii ( M'orite, 1,07 1 1 is eoto ersation \\ ith 

Ijord Amherst on th<* sahj^cf, ( oni- 

inunieates to Mr, Morrison the displeasure of 
the fhnperor, JO-l. Is appomteil ludiie of tlie 
pr<»vinee of .shan-tutiL'’, 210. 'I’akt's lea^ e of 
Mr. I'dlis, 223. Cominnnieale.s tht' eoIlte^^■^ 
of the IVkin (m/ette, 223. Is \ isited hy 
Lord Amherst, 227* eonferenee nith ^ii 

(ieorp*, 233. Kea\es the emhass) , 2i8. 
Chan^-shao, lo>vn of, 3.0t). 
t han^^-s/ioo, town of, 2.‘)2. 

C/amjoir, iei2'eiK'V of\ 20. 

( ka()‘iho(>-/<;o, cit\ of, , y6. Keaeh it, '> 98 , 
i haaJin, lake, 3 If). 
i 'hf-a-tou 470 
Chcc-i\'i<ai, town of, l.O.O. 

Ch(T‘Ch(t-tnnir, town of, 3.'^7‘ 
t hc€-chfto-f(f<> , l it) of, 32-0. 

('hit-vhuu\ ^o^lM•n(^r of a city, 24.'7. 

( ftec-h town oi, SpO. 

ChtrAaohic-^imn, ra:ijj;«‘ of iiiountain.s, 350. 
('/a‘c-in(i-/iud, \illap,e of, 308. 

ChcnfXhc name of the treasurer, 2t)5. 

Chcrif a military post, I,')?* 

Chni-cha-khoj village of^ 254. 


Chcn'jin-lzuy village of, 309. 

('Iifu-taou, rock.s, 397. 

C/udanrf mrr, 24. 

('hiUn^iati} , de.scription of market at, 21. 

Chillitichiu^, village of, 33. 

i'hina, rehellion in, 240. J*ower (if the Empenjr, 
and national prosperity, 430. ropniation con- 
sidered, 431 . eime, 432 Army and com- 
merce, 4.53. Its fondgn relations, 434. Ifs 
(•(mnectinns with Cireat Ifritain, 435. Keligion, 
438. 'flu* general rhara( ter of its inliahitants, 
419. of adniinistratioii, 481. Of jus- 

tae,4s3. 

(ftin-ihac, a Chinese title — described, (8, nuU. 
Auth oi/ed t(( communicate directly with the 
Kiiiperor, 130, 

i'hnus . the middling classes in BataOa princi- 
pal!) gmi]>0'-ed of, 25. 4’he similarity of their 
loature to ih.it of the Alala) and .Kuariese, 20. 
A review of tin* altere itions hetwa'cn their au- 
thorities at Canton and the sujiereargoe.s, 42. 
Their jiartieiilar ceremonial of jirost ration (‘on- 
sldered, 50. (ieneral ohsm-v atiotis on their 
manners — their dislikt* t(» l'iiiro]»ean^ confined 
to Canton, 59- Their regularity in tarrying 
on duty, 77- I’heir children dirt), 83. The 
lower oidcrs iiuh'eimt, 85. 4 heir notion of 

hereditarv rank, 104. Their illiberal prin- 
ciples, of a( tioik, 133. 4'li(' great legnlarity 

and Cieilit) wdtli which they landed the pre- 
.s-'iils and stores, and ilispaiehed them to Pekin, 
171. 'I'lieii’ (juanels, !()(.). 4'heir general ( ha- 
rader, 197. 'flunr iiiiiiners, 202 Further re- 
in. 11 ks on theit fharaeti*!', 2 )-i. 4'heir dwelling- 
houses, 20’), 'I3)(‘ir dr.aualie representations, 

418. 'I'he ]»riiii iph‘ of justice and morality 
among tliem, 420. Their inoial ehaiactt'r, 
48 o Jlieir know ledge .(^f the arts and sei- 

eno( s, 489. 

i luuj^’-kian^-shna, tow n (4', 280. 

( hin^-fa jin, the judge of JV elu'-lee, lO^)- 202. 
Jyord Amiiorst meets him in Chang's hoat-- 
his remarks on th(‘ dismissal of the (unhassy, 
227. llis knowledge of Fiurope, 229 . HIh 
eonferenee with Sir (ieorge Staunton, 281. 

t 7<o/g~/y(/7/g-wU(/(>, 333. 

C//o(g-iefl//g-( 7 ((a', the title of Lord Amherst in 
Chinese, 02. 

t'Jiin-ja-hho) , village of, 242. 

( liinLauik'i, V illage of, 23. 

* hin , the I hmcse iiauKTorMoukdcn, 223, «. 

^ ^lgniti(•atioM of, 73. 

V ilkigt* of, ,39-i. 

t huo-}oo-tzt\ a Chinese philosopher, his colh'ge, 
343. 

< hod-hi, a Chinese philosopher, 341, n. 

i //eu//g-aY/rg, temj le dedicated to, 309. 

I'hou, an I fill er at the hea,! oi'llie miijiaiy police, 
22 1 . 

town of 344. 
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1 a 

A!.1!hLuiii, C )^), 
i'huu-tiin, town of, 37-^ 

C'linvj i\ (:il\ <'f tin* ^'(*i’oinl 13/. 

('hnsfiausy uj'prehLMision^ of tlu'ir 1(>, 

('f'nfcn-p“(\ ti hoa-poit, 3 ‘ 

ltd, oMi' of tin* doilies, 2 IS. 
('/mti’-tjiKi, fine of llie lion:;' inorolianls, dinner 
and di.unitio to])^''^ciltatioll i^isoti by him to 
tin* is-j.lor, 418. 

('hiiMiit, Majd.UiiiS sent there to eondiiot tlie 
Fiinb.i'-a !o.' to court, 38. 

('!./: r'i, (’.'iptaiin ^3. 

( 3' '3. 

s\^iein of, i2. 

i'omjuoufs a ('luster of islands, .1/0. 

oolloi^o and toiiijdf' budi m honour 
of, 25:b ( )ne of liis tom{»les, 338. Aru'ther 

fidly desonbod, 378. An aoiount^of him, 
378, V. 

( ‘,ni-\rr^(/"a , one of the \Ton^ ineroliants, 4 IQ. 
CouMtau^Kt, hi. 

i'on'tanliH'tjtli , the resemblanee ol its harbcuir 
to that of U in .laneiro, 3- 
Cut tOV(l(i>i~ln/l, 5. 

eoa''l of, (j 1. Cajitaiii Mawvdl’s survi'v 
of It, 472. Its boundaries, 473. Its eoniieelion 
Avith ( hin.i, 47‘b 
Ci)tcutl .It Cfupcldi^n, 47'i. 

Cinncltui, site of tiie lines of, 31. , 

ioitn^itiai 411. 

i utiuH, in C liiiia, 247. 308. 'i'he brown, 3ti2. 

Da€>nli'h, Marslml, bis selection of the position 
of C'onieiiu*- — his adiiiinistrtUion, ';i. 

DChtm, Cundtj proprietor of the distiiet of I’e- 
jeue.i, 8. 

Duiitii Island, 4il , 

Davis, Air. .join^ tlu'^embassy, 5H. Is •'••iit on 
shore to see if the boats were piepared to ieeei\ e 
the emba-sy, 75, 

Davison, Captain of llie Ternatf*, 4>1. 

/)(? Wattle, Lieutenant, 03. 

Dinners, (!hin(*se, 102 

Dirt'iiots, court of, solicits an cinb'is.=) to C’hiiui, 
41. 3’heir view ^ in so domi;’, 47* 

Discoiert/, ilojiourable f'onipaiiy ‘s shij», joins 
the stpiadroii, 54. 

Daohi’s^ description of those used in .lava, 20. 
Don>, frii:;ate, her *^e'i/aire of Ani<*ri( ati “hips, ‘Id. 
Dramal't rejirc'ii'iitations of the Chinese, 102, 
418 

Dress of ecrt'iriiiny of the Mandaiins, IOC 
Dutch, their oppression of the nalixes of .JjiMi, 
22. 'J'h(*ir buihlinj^s -dread of external air, 
25. 1 h *ir mal*a:i ministration of .lava, 34. 

3’h(‘ir unjust (‘slinuition of the moral ehar.icter 
of the nati \ ( .cO. 

Idlicl respecting tlie disemh irhatinn of the ein- 
bass}, 57. Hesjieetin^ the band, 112- On 


the occurrences at Tien-jing, 117- Directing 
the Embassador to proceed to Tong-ehow , 
l2o. Containing tlie (erenionies to be per- 
formed at the public audiences, /13. Re- 
specting the treatment of the Embassy, 29-1- 
Add res.sed to the inhabitants of T.i-^tung, 325. 
One to the Viceroy of Canton, translated bv 
the Fort'aguese, -110 1 he V'ermillion, 422. 

lAvo others relating to the emlmssy. 423. 

£//(6a.^.w/eniba!ks — 8ails from Sjiit head — Ileaehes 
Eunchal roads, 1 Arrives at Hio .Janeiro, 2 
10. Leaves it — Arrival at the ( ape of (luoil 
Ildpe, IS. Lea^e.s Simoids Ray — \rrival in 
Aiijere n»a(ls, it). Proceeds to Ihitavia, 20 
LeaNes il, 3*'* Origin and olijeet^ nf the em- 
ba“s\. 30 lln's constituted, 18 Its eoinpli- 
aiice with tlie ('hinese ceremonial, and pio- 
Viable icsidt ( onsidered, 51. .Imni'd b) 81) 
(iioige Staunton and others, .;4. Proei*eds to 
Ibmg-kong, 50 Loa\es it, .58 List of [lei 
sous composing it, til n. 1 ts .s.ife arm al iieai 
the niomli of tiie IVi-ho, (jl. Long detention 
('ll boaid, (i ) Dlsembaiks from the Aleesle, 
/h. Lnil'ark*' in the ( hinese boats. 79 Imiters 
rion-sing. 85. does to a b.\nqnet, 91. Ordei 
of silting, 90 3 he banquet desenl>ed, 102. 

Recei\es a present in the Lmperor’s name, 
103. Le.i\ es 'i'leii-smg, 10 ). L ciuidueted a 
short distance on its rcUirn, l il, lle.siiines the 
journev to Pekin, 12()- idri\es at l ong-ehow, 
138. Olijeetioiis made to peison.s ('oiiipo.niiii; 
it, 158. Chinese guards tloulded round it.s 
(piarlers, 105 L('a\cs 'J'ong-ehow' lor Pekin, 
ijy. Pa' M's through the suburbs of Pekin, 170. 
Arri'e.sat the village of Hai-leen, 177. Ordt'rs 
reteived for its imiiiediale return, 181* Rcfle< - 
tioiison the suliject, 183. Uetiinis to i orig- 
ehow , 187* Coimiieii' es the jouriK y tolheeoasi , 
lt)i 1:^ treatnrent at A uen-miii- vui'ii, 193. 
8ome light upon the causes of its -iidden dis- 
missal, lj'4. Returns to J it'n-sing. 2(^2. Leave* 
it, 207. R 'marks on the doi uments describing 
the eeremonies to be olrserved at its public 
audieue«*s, 213 7'he Lmperor’s rcm.irks in 
the Pekin (ia/ette respeeliiig its dismissal, 
22.5 ( bosses tlie Mee-lmg mountains, 39O. 

Arrival at Ilo-nan op]>osite to (. anton — 
dines at the F.K'tory, 4 >7- Departure from 
Canton, 420. Arrival at Macao. 427- Leaves 
it, 428. .Vrriv.dat Mandla, 441. Leav(*s it — 
AWeeked, 447. Arm ('s at jl.itav i.i, 451. Leaves 
it and arrives at the (bijre, 400. Le<ives it and 
arrives at St Helena, 4ti5. Leavcb it and ar- 
rives at Sj)ithead, 4(i8. 

Knijn'Ko , edict, deelanng Ins satisfaction at the 
arrival of the cmba.ssy, received, 57 . Day 
lixed for hi* dcji.uture fiom Pekin for (b'hid. 
( 17 . Dis intention of giving the Emba.ssador 
his audience' of leave before that period, 08 
llis jralaee at I'ien-sing, ()0. Objects to the 
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band, 110. A pavilion belontiin" to him, 
113- lli.s ol)jfclion'^ lo tht‘ oLcurrenre.s at 
'I'irn-sing, 11/. Kol’iisc's to mvive thr lun- 
bai'Sndor unless tlic ko-ton i.*' perlbrnitMl, 118. 
A memorial addre^st'd to him, 124. Another, 
J40'. III.^ p<)isitiv(‘ a'^'^crtuin of havit!^^ 4)h- 
served Lord Alacaitney laafonn the ko-loii, 
154. 'J'he la)i])artsador*s Intter ]>rivah‘ly sun- 
niitted to him, 154. l.s di^'pleased \^itll Soo 
,'\nd Kwana,, 1/3. Kiajoest t<i see the Lm- 
hat-sador irnmodiatelv , l/H. l)i‘.]fenses with 
It, and ordt'is his pii}sici;m to attend tlie Lin- 
hassador, 180. J.s in('<,n‘<ed, and (lire<ts the 
.nimtMiiale leturn of tlie emha.s-y, 181. Makes 
an exthaniie ol‘ nresems, 187, Is di-pleased 
with Hoo and In1<io, ijiO. Ills edict in the 
P('kin (ira/eite, Jlii ]nil>lie <apaeit\, 

307. lurlli-dav, 347* Hi*' letter to the 

f'nnee He^mt, 411. His >ermillion edut, 
422. Opinion (jii the enjitr;ir\ j)ro(eedini;> 
udofiU'd h\ liiin, 42.5 
Eu'ho river, entiT it, 207. 

Eunuchs in ( lima, 224. 
f liraihouci > , 20'i, 

, Nillap,r of, 404. 

Ed-ltt aaiden'^ a ^ I'^it to, 415. 

i( n , town of, 31/. 

Fnn-s/tn II <1 y NillaiLe (d, 27^. 

I'rrn of tlte Ib.i/iN, 5 

l'lo<)iI-^‘a^( s in the canal, 240. Description of, 
255.' 

I’f), the ^od, 2.34 2B0. 

I'okicny jnoMtiee ul, eiiterprisinp; character of its 
nalivc'S, ,5. 

Jol^tra.^, Don lernaiido Mariano, (io\ernor of 
Manilla, 441 

Foo, one of tin* Mandaiins, OO. 

Foo, a city <d’ the hist class, 157* 

Foo-kou-tan^^ villauie of, 363. 

Fuonif’luip;-hir)i y town of, .>58. 

Foo-5Au'/o/-w/fl s 257* 

Foo-yueny of Lanton, liis reception of the intel- 
ligence of the intended embassy, 53. Ilis 
rommunication to Mr. Kobarts on liearing of 
the departure of bir (ieorge btaunton, 57. 
The oflice of a, 358. 

Formosa ^ tlie great seat of emigration from China 
to Batavia, 25, 

Errmhuian, one makes hi.s appearance in the 
vicinity 4>f tlie embassy’s ([uarters, lO'l. 
Fimchal roads, the squadion reaches, 1. Leave 
H, 2 . 

Funeral of the Chinese, 205. 208. 326. 
Fung^i^her^mtau, 264- 

(hin-h/i'r-fuu, pagoda and city of, 328, 

(ian^hxvuy^ province of, .‘>11. 

(ian^sliteti-cluti, village of, 2.53. 
dame of guessing the hnger.s, 130. 


Gat^par, Strait.*? of, the Ah estc wrerked in, 44 /. 
Gazfttr, pu))lishf‘d at Pekin, rt'^peeting tlie em- 
lia-sv, 223. Kemarks upon it, 225 . 

CV/o/, 6;. 

(it nice mountain, 27. 

GhfujcLuSy considered trll)utary to the Emperor of 
( hina, ipO. 

(io/ovlifa. Count, 51. 

(iiuird-hnusrs de.seribed, 105. 

(iiund boats, 405. 

}Iai~(< vi, tlie garden appointed for the resl(!< FKe 
of the (‘inbassy, 177. llfov situated, 181. 
JJul/y Ba^il, eommaiider of the Lyra, 1. Ilf' 
snrM'v of the (itdf <4' Pe-tche-lce from the 
IVi-ho to ( he-a-tou ha), 47I. 

Ila/ly Sii .l.imcs, a urouj) of islands named aftei 
liim, 47 L 

Jhiuii-yoi/, a title, 120. 

UtiiL-chnnii-cfnuin , \illage (>f, 202. 

Hemp, fields of, 105- 255. 

Ilcu'iify (ie/nraly IJonourahle Company’s sh»}», 
Conveys the presents and stores, 1. Parts com- 
pany and jiroeeeds to the ( ape of ffood Hope, 
2. Her arrival and departure from thenre, 
18. The export duties on her cargo remitted, 
402. 

I / c~i/a -ec-'^han, 3 '1 5 . 

///rw, a city of the third class, 157* 

JJ tcaocc-gafi-fody city of, 2/5. Enters the di- 
strict of, 2/0. 

I Jo, the name of the Duke deputed by the Em- 
jirror to Tong-chow, 125. Sends a deputa- 
tion to announce his mission, 143- Lord Am- 
herst visits him — His conference on the oe- 
(Msion, 147- Proposes alterations in the letler 
from Lord ;\n)heist I0 the Emperor, 152- Is 
.anxious to receive a eommnnii alion from 1he 
Kmbassaiior — liis answer to tht letter ad- 
dressed to him, 100. Is vi-ited by Lord Am- 
herst, 1()4. lU'turns the visit, and retiiu'sts 
every prejiaration to he made to jiroceed to 
Pekin the next day, 17'2 Hi.s conduct at 
ynen-min-yuen, 178. Follows the embassy 
to Tong-chow* I69. Incurs the royal dis- 
pleasure, 1 93. His deception, 194. His ilLs- 
inissal announced in the Pekin Gazette, 2/3. 
226. 

llnang-hoy See Yellow rher. 

JIo-ch()Xi\ city of, 309 
Htt-chucn, village of, 327. 
ilod-hoo-ltirn, town of, 334. 

Hu~nan, information received of quarters being 
pro\ ided for the embas.sy in, 395. Arrival there, 
407. i be temple described, 41 9. 

JIoong't.u' fiuo Lake, 208. 

Hung mercl’.ants, the supereargooB dissatisfied 
with their comluct, 4.5. Endea^on^ f** per- 
euadc >ir George not to accompany (lie cm* 
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l>;ussy, 55* Come out to meet the embassy, 

406 . 

ilojn^-k'ong, squadron }»roceeds to — Watering- 
])laee at, .'56. Quit it, 58. The iuhabitunts 
surprise at seeing Europeans — Their fisliing- 
boats, 59* 

Ilofjuang, proA Ineo of, 252. 

llarsc of .lava, 20. Of Chin.'i, 81. 175. 

Hoshung^y or prie.sts, of the Ooil Fo — Their 
tomhs, 208. 240. Cause of their inveteracy to 
his mis.sionaries, 281. 

How-(juay one of the 1 long merchants, visit to 
liis house, 4 16. His character, 4l7- 

Hung, the mandarin secretary, 143. 

hulerada river, 24. 

Ingobi, olhce of. 23. ^ 

Invt'digatoVy Honourable ( om[)any’s .ship, join.s 
the .squadron, 5 I. 

bon found in tli(‘ \icinity of Ta-tung, 324. 

Irrigation, 210. 284. 323. 

Java, the emljassy arrive^ in, ip An account 
of it, 457. 

Javancst’y its ingahis, administration of jus- 
tice — -their adhereuec t<» truth, 21. 'J'heir 
eoijception of manly heaiity, 2b. 'I'lreir Kris 
or dagger — Tlieir women, 2p. Their cha- 
racter, :>i). 

Jews in China, 282. 

Joo-ijce, or sceptre, 187* 

Judge of Pe-tchee-lee, 196. His name, 202. 

227. 229. 

Junks, corn, described, 105- 'Hieir great num- 
l>ers, 109. 131. Terms (in whicli they are 
taken up, 134. 130. Machine used in them 
for husking the rice, 21 <J. Some with four 
masts, 222. Those used for carrying salt, 

293. 

KaUe river, 24. 

Kan-choo-foo, city of, 375. I)c.scrihed, 377. 

KanJAdy a name formerly given to the crews of 
corn junks, 134, «. 

Kan^shan-shien, city of, 312. 

Kan-kho river — Enter it, 35/. Description of, 
364. 

Kao^niingsze, tow n and pagrala of, 280. 

Kaov-lcang, or milh’t, 132, 255. 

Kca-isingy Emperor, "iJS. 

Kee-)fnn-ho river, 330. 

Kci-k/io-chin^ village of, 255. 

Kew-lavd-shan, range of mountains, 320. 

Khou-thah island, 324. 

Khoo-choo-yn y tin; principal suburb of Ilwooee- 
gan-£()o, 276. 

Khotzu-voan, villtigc of, 258. 

Khu-thec-yoo^ vill^e of, 199. 


KJmo-hicny city of, resistance made in it during 
the rebellion, 240. 

Kiang-miiu province of, 260. Enter it, 2'Jl. 
Quit it. 262. 

Kiung-poo-hien y walls of, 298. 306. 

Kin-shan, a celebrated rock, 281, 282. 

King-shaiiy town of, 33/. 

Kmgde-chiug, town of, 351. 

Kiun-van, a title, 125,//. 

Ko-laoSy wliat, 112, 

Ko-iaVy the ceremony of, ad\erted to by Chang 
and Vii\, J'l. Sir (icorge’s opiniofi required 
respecting its ])(Tformauee, 78. Di.^cussion 
with the Mandarins at 'rien-siiig respt'eting it, 
91. 'I’lie ( oremony ahaudoiied, 96. 'I’hedis- 
cus.sion renewed, 97 'rerminiiteil, 99. Fur- 
ther ili-^eU‘'Sion respecting it, IKn 118. 120. 
Lord Amherst [iropoM-s to perlbrm it under 
certain condition", 139- Discu^^ion uj>on tin 
expedienc} of enmpUing with it. 1 70. ('011- 

‘'idered an act of religion.s adoration, I9S. 
'I'ho^c to lie performed at the public audi- 
r’lnc", 213. 

KaOy signification of, 83. 

Koii-vlihig-hhv , town of, 241. 

KoaJing-mutOy 206. 

Koo-lJiffr, ^i]lageof, 2/2. 

Koon-knoan, signilieation ol, Bf* That at Tien- 
.sing described, 101. 

Kooag~/oo-tzr. See Canfiani'^. 

Kaang - >/ay, or Duls e, 1 25 . 

Kooiiir^iZ' ^ckoie, t illage of, 306. 

h Lake, 277* 

Krni-iiWy \ illage of, 278. 

Kr}\y the Malay, 2[). 

Kuhai/n, an article of dress among the Malay.", 
2C 

Ku'd-chfiOy cit) of, 286. 288. 

Kxvac-s/ngy descri})tiun of the temple dedicated 
to, 217. 

Kiviin-fiina, the name of thr* sedan chairs, 176, n. 

Kimn-yin-siian, description of the teinjile in an 
excavation of the rock of, 401. 

hwan-yin, a temple dedicated to, 296. .Vnotber, 

300! 

Kteangj the [irlneipal Chinese cnmmissiornT, 6*7* 
His conference with Mr. Morrison, 68. Is 
connected with the Imperial family, 69. His 
first interview with Lord Amherst, 79* 
conferrMiee wdtli Messrs. Toone, Davis, and 
Morrison, 87. Visits Lonl Amherst, 88. Ke- 
quests to see a copy of the Fiinee Jtegent's 
letter, 88. ills discussion respecting the ko- 
tou, 91. The i>oint given up, 95. Further dis- 
cussions on the ceremony, IO6. Communi- 
cates the Emperor*s objection to the band, 
1 10. Also to the occurrences at Tien-sing, 
117. Suggests an address from Lord Amherst 
to the Emi^ror, 123. Visits Lord Amherst, 
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139. Dos(‘s liis situjition irj the salt depart- 
ment, 173. 193. Censured in the Pekin (ia- 
zette, 22.5. Visits L(>rd Ainlierst, 235. The 
\isit returned, 237. Proposes to meet the Km- 
l)as«julor on sliore, An ejt])lanation takts 
])l!i(‘e of his alwuNs assuming tlie seat of ho- 
nour, 270 . Ilis meeting’ witli the \ i<“ero\ of 
Nan kin, 2^0- ICMpiests that none of the em- 
bassy ma\ p) into the eity (»f Nana;-ehatj^- 
foo, 347. 11 is reply l(» Lord Amherst’s eom- 

numieati(»n about eeleliratinjj;- the l'uu])eror’s 
birth-day. ..50. \ isits ra)rd Amher.st, 355. 

llis tirst visit to the Kmbassador at ( anton, 
40S. Lord Amherst returns his \ihit — His 
impiiries resju'ctmt; tlie future ilisposal of the 
jiresents, 413. A publir breakfast f^iven him 
at the factory — His loiuersation with Lord 
Amherst on tlie (ai asion, 414. His farewell 
visit to the Kmbassador, 41 9. 

KweinJuit^, Milage of, 3/1. 

temple of, 31 6. 

Kijihjiinf, \illaj:e of, 3f)2. 

Kyii-liiunL\Jnui, town of, 3b3. 

K l/^■slnvlly-shi(•^l, town of, 3Ci4. 

Ki/-<j^an~/oo, city of, 3(i5. 

La->^ho(>~hhan rock^, .‘ip/* 

Lan-shnu'kifn , \illa!;e of, 3lb« 

Lun-shnn hill, 320, 

LatigsdoT/, Ml. his resilience — Pursuits, 5, 
LaoU'jm~szt\ \ill:i^i’ of, 405. 
iMim-vay, si<:;nilieatiou of. SO, n. 
iMoit-han^ 'illui^e of, 310. 

Lao-Lvm, founder <>f the seet of Tao-tze, 354. 
J^ang-knu, town of, 372. 
iiC litxjut'-, ( hexalier, 9b, n. 

Lea)ig-( liuli-ilnii g ranaries, 249- 
L(C-ping, \ilhi‘;e of, 395. 

\illa^e of, 392. 

Lcc-bhnUi a range of mountains, 33.>. Excursion 
to the lop, 339. \ seeoiul one, 341. 

Lcmmi IshiiKh, airi\al at the, 54. 

Lc(htongs tinlf of, boats whieli trade to, / t). Ex- 
amination of the (lUlt, 470 . 

Leu-hi-iff, \illageof, 253. 

Leu-lu-cfiu, name ofoiu* of the locks, 2(33. 
JUxv-ko-Jutn, [lagoda of, 295. 

Leu-lc('-])(toi(-tu, 301. 

JJenJiit'n^ tow n of, 227* 

Li-hu ri^ cr, 274. 

Lin-kuing, a stream, 3.59, 

374. 

Un-tiin-i'hud, piigoiia of, 243. 

Lipou, one of the trilmiials, 142. 213. 21(3. 
Literature, the Mandarins affect a taste tor, 133. 
hau'ku-nhuug, miao dedicated to, 223. 

Lochs in the canal, 240. 249* How called in^ 
Cliinese— Mode in w hich the waters are raisul 
and depressed by them, 253. 

Lo-ko-xuaug, village of^ 369. 


L!n7m lake^ 266. 

Loo^choo islands, 472. Its connection with China 
— A short account of, 477- 

Loong-waug-miao, temjile of, 257. 

Los liagnos, village of, 443. 

L^fu, his MajestN s brig, one of the «(jiiadron, 
1. Parts eonijiany, 2. Her arrival and de- 
parture from the Ca}>e of (rood Hope, 18. 
Arrival in Anjere roads, 19. Dispatched to 
Canton, 3H. Disjiatehed to I'a-koo to an- 
nounee the approach of the enihjissy, 6I. 

AJaevw, arrival at — description of, 427. Leave 
it, 428. 

Mncartueif, Lord, the Mandarins’ assertions of 
his having jierformed the ko-tou, 92. 

Ala-rhaug-hno, lake of, 257- 

Mnhoyueditn religion and mo'-ipies in China, 200. 

Ma-ja-klion, ^illage of, 201. 

M(i/aj/s, their eoneeption of manly he.iuty, 28. 
'J'heir kris — their women, 20. 1 heir charac- 

ter, 36. A Meet of their jirows, 451. They 
set lire to and plunder the Aleeste, 453. Piracy 
among them, 450. 

Maudiititis, four come on board the Aleeste, 65. 
'I'heir object, ilross. and ajipearanee, 06. The 
different classes and diA Isions of, 126, n. Cha- 
racter of a military, 253- l Aamination of some 
for advancement in military rank, 354. 

Manilla, arrival at, 441. .An account of the 
colony, 445. LeaAeit,447. 

Alanning, Mr. joins the embassy, 58. 

Manlclioo-Tartars, their manners still kept up, 
212 Their divisions and religion, 237, 

Manure, used in China, 21 9. 

AJan-lehd, the name of the tea used by the Em- 
peror, 237* w. 

A]a-poo~leuit, village of, 325. 

Md-shou jti, a branch ot the A'ang-tse-kcang, 323. 

Matou, stages. iSec Stages. 

AJa-fou, town of, 269. 

Ma-iutig~s/tan, a bluff point, 331. 

Maa'well^ Captain, is furnished with o])en letters 
to any Mandarins on the coast, 73. Letter 
addre.sse(l to him, 161. Comes out to meet 
the Emhassador near C anton, 407. His con- 
duct w hen the ship was wrecked, 447. J^ands 
and consults with the Embassador, 448. llis 
conduct during his stay on the island, 453. 
llis arrival at Katavia with the whole of the 
oflit'crs and crew-, 458. Measures atlopted by 
him for the surA ey ‘>f the (bilf of IV-tchee-lee, 
409. His surve} of the (iulf of Leo-tang, 470. 
Of the const of Corea, 471. 

Mea-lau Islnnils, 03. I'heir contemjilated survey 
reliiHpii'-hed, 78 

Meen-yan, one of the iMandariiis, 21 3. 

Mee-liiig I^nss^ 389* Described, 39O. 

Meinzez, Dim Antonio Metellu Souza, Portu- 
guese Embassador, 68 , «. 84 , m. 148 , n, 

3X 
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yUtCQ'/c^ Sir Theophilus, delivers a letter to the 
Foo-yuen, 55. Jlis communication to Sir 
George at Hong-Kong, 57- Comes to meet 
the Kmbassador near Canton, 407* 

MiaOf or temple, some in tlie suburbs of Tong- 
chow, 1 64. One dedicated to the God of Fire, 
200. To the Kteriuil Mother, 210. 'Jo tlie 
Devil Star, 217- At Chung- wang-liai, 218. 
234. Dedicated to four ladies of singular 
chastit), 240. Of the Dragon King, 257- 
Dedicated to the God of Winds, 269. De- 
scription of one utNing-riiang, 273. Of Kao- 
ming-sze, 280. Of Poo-lin-tze, 284. In the 
suburbs of Nankin, called Tsing-bai-tze, 300. 
Dedicated to Choong-wung, 3t)p, Of Ching- 
yang, 333. Of Confucius, 338. Dedicated to 
the (iod of Longevity, 345. 'I'o tlie (iod of 
Literature, 3/0. Another of Confucius fully 
described, 3/8. Dedicated to Quang-foo-tze, 
379. To Kwan-yin, 401. 'i'hat of Honan, 419. 
Middle JsUnd. See Puto Lent, 

Milit description of one, 200, 283. 

Mil/ege, one of the marines, drowned, 331. 
Md/et, 84. 

Mimosa of the Brazils, 5. 

Miritr di/nasty, 234, n. 244. 

Mmwnarjfy otie under sentence of death, 5J. The 
author's obsSerx ationa on their writings, 479* 
Morris, tril)e, /• 

Monte Video, 4. 

Moo, the Mandarin deputed by the Emperor to 
'I’ong-chow, 125. Degraded, 196. Censured 
in the Pekin Gazette, 226. 

Mum, ceremony observed at its full, 203. 267. 
Morrison, Mr. joins the embassy — is made the 
principal medium of communication with the 
Chinese, 58. 8ent on shore to return the visit 
of the Mandarins, 66- His conference, 68. 
His opinion of the cause of delay ii7 the Man- 
darin^-, /O. Hi.s conference w ith the Mandarins 
at 'i ierj-sing, 87- With Chang on the .subject 
of the letter to the Emperor, 150. Further 
conference, 154. Respecting 8irG. Staunton, 
158. His converHation with Ct^ng respecting 
the sudden dismissal of the embassy, 194, 
Mou-rhn-minfr, pagoda of, 303. 

Monhden, 221. 'I'he name in Chinese, 223. 
Moult n, 223. 

M(nnila/ns, the first seen, 251. 

Mules of CMiina, 175. 

Mun^ul, a race of Tartars, 237* 

Munkoo, a race of Tartars, 237* 

Musiud instrument, 235. 

Aan-gnn~/oo, city of, 386. 

Nan-c/iang-fuo, city of, 347* Described, 351. 

A tire breaks out, 355. 

Nan-gan-fiien, city of, 384. 

S^nng^ynvg^chin, town of, 260. 

JSan-keung-Joo, city of, 389. Arrive at, 392 . 


Nan-katig-fon, city of, 388. 

^an^kunjr-fooy city of, 333. Pagoda of, 337* 
Nan^kang-'/ioo, a branch of the Po-yang lake, 
338. 

iNan~kin, w^alls of, 298. Anchor in the suburbs, 
299. Description, 300. View of the city aful 
porcelain tower, 302. \4e\\ from the suburbs, 
304. 

Kan~pee~hicn, 224. 

Nan-xvang-ltoo, lake of, 257* 

Nan-yueudio ri^(‘r, 208. 

Snpa^kiatig roads, 473. 

Nny-iti-cliing, the name of the Viceroy of Pe-ebc- 
Ic^e — is displaced, 66. What for, 135. 
Nean-mmg, village of, 380. 

Nc’quang’hoo lak«‘, 277* 

Netv-kexv-tnug, \illage of, 384. 

Netv-pa-kko river, 312 

Ngan-chat^zr, r)r judge of Pe-chce-lee, hi.^ know* 
ledge of Europe, I96, 229* 

Ninni-nwng-muio, 272. Described, 273. 

Nnhihty in China, 125, n. 

NuVyucn, wl»at, 112, u. 

Oci-aex-oei, town of, 47 1. 

Orlando, his Majesty’^' ship, 53. 

Pagoda, or Vuou-io, of 4\>ng-rhow, 138. Of 
Lin-tsin*ch()o, 243. Of 11 vvooee-gan-foo, 276. 
Of Yang-choo-foo, 279. Of l\ao*ming-sze, 
280. Of l-clnug-slden, 293. Of Lpw*ko» 
sliien, 295. Of J*oo-kou-liien, 2f)B. Of Nan- 
kin, 301. Of 'I'ai-ping-foo, 311. Of Chee- 
choi>foo, 325. Of (ian-king-foo, 328. Of 
'J'ung-lew-hicn, 330, Of Nan-kang-foo, 337* 
Of Nan-chang-foo, 351 . Of Vanda, 3C’0. Of 
iSiiig-kaii-hicn, 361. Of Kan-choo-foo, 377* 
Palnboohr Botduug, village of, 21. 

Padi-}aaug, xillage of, 334. 

Pang-tse-htru, town of, 332. 

Pan-tze, how indicted, 230. 

Pan^ize-chee Island, 317 . 

Paoding-tzu, 304. 

Pfin-tin»-fho. city of, 6,5. 

Paoii-tou, village of, 368. 

Pa<t-yiug-hitn, loW'ii of, 277* 

Pari Hvrg, why sr) called, 19. 

J^a-fiou, chain of islands, 4/3. 

Pa^tuushnu, a rock, 296. Inscription on a stone 
tablet at the foot of ii, 298. 

Pa-yitig-lioo, lake, 277* 

Ptatsoii, Mr. joins the embassy, 58. 

Pe^clie /cr, the squadron enters the gulf of, 6I. 
State of the weather at the anchorage, 64. 
.Survey of the gulf, 47O. 

Pe-ektder, province. Lord Amherst dispatclies a 
letter to the A'iceroy of, 62. 

*Pedra lihucn, 5Q. 

Pceteshee, signification of, 104. 

Ptc-yn-kivutzu, or tallow-tree, 318. 
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Pei-left a title, 123, n. 

Pei-UCy a title, 123, w. 

Pc-keanjx river, 398. 

Pekin, fle^(Ti]»ti(»ii of its walls — its situation, 185 . 

Pe-kwntiii-hon lake, 278. 

Pe-ln-sliof), the tjiuiie of the wax-bush, 361. 

Pepper, the rultfire of in .lava, 22. 

rcrmmhuco, supericnitv of its cotton, 13. 

Pe-tLli<!-lstfn(r, ;own of, 368. 

Pe-tsaiii^, to\M» of, 105. 

Pirates t Mala\, 456. 

Play, ( hint"'!*, described, lOJ, 4 19. 

Ploughs, used in ( hinn, 219, 225. 

Point in China, 221, w. 

Ponp of Java — of lleeina, 26. 

Poo, a liandet, 157, n, 

Poo-chin^r-izc, or tn asurer of Shan-tuiii?, 231, 
238. 'rakes his U‘a\eof l.ord Amherst, 2'>l. 

Poo-kou-luen, juigoda (d‘, 29H. 

Poo-lin-tze iMia<i, 284. 

Population of China, not so great as .assigned to 
it, 80,264, 275, 300. 

Porcelain, vhere })rincipally luanufactured, 351. 

Porpoises .seen in I he \ ang-tse-keang, 331. 

Poitipji^al, the death of tlie Queen of, J. Where 
buried — funeral procession, l", 

Portii^^uese at Macao, ciiculate malicious reports, 
54. Kifects of their misrepre^eutations, 56. 

Po-yang hike, 3 1 i. 'I'he boats enter it, 335. Its 
w'aters, .337. ided into two branches, 338. 
Quit it, 34.3. 

Presents brought to the .ships, In the 

Hewitt transliipjicd, 73 Made in the Em- 
peror’s name to the emfuiS'-y at 'i’ien-sing, 
103. Description <if those sent to the Erince 
Regent, 187. Iinpiirics made by Kwang re- 
specting il»c funire disposal of those brought 
from Kiigkmd, 413. 

Priests, their degraded condition in (Jiina, 283. 

Princess Chni lolte, an English merehanUship, 
di.spatclied to Eulo.Leat for the relief of the 
crew of the Alceste, 451. Her had success, 
456. 

Proit'.v, Alalay, a fleet of them oliserved, 451. 

Puan-ie-qua, the primipal 1 long merchant, 60. 
Efforts made to render him the principal 
medium of communication, 409. Visit to his 
house, 416. His character, 417* 

Puht the \ iceroy of Nankin, 200. 

Pu-heeUt town of, 224 

Pulo Lent, or Middle Mmd, the Alceste wrecked 
off, 447. Eeavc it in the barge for Hatavia. 
449. The defences made on the top of the 
hill, 455. 

Punishment of faee-.slapping, 82. Ot living a 
collar round the nei k, 1()0. Of the Ean-tze, 
or htunlKioing, 230. Of the head being sus- 
pended in a grating on a pole, 374*. 

P^4oo, what, 132. 


Quanrr-^foo-tzet a temple dwlicated to him, 379. 
Qdano.jee, village of, 293. 

Quaiifr-jfr-kcang, a branch of the Yang-tse- 
keang, 293. 

(luann-iunpr^ province of, 39I. 

Qmen of Portugal, her death — character, 3. 
W'herc buried, and funeral procession, 17. 

Pajflr<i, Mr. Ids administration of Java, 37- 
Itchellion in China, 240. 

Ite^enf of Bantam, character of, 22. 
licifenf\\ Sieordt a promontory so named, 47O. 
lieL^ion of the Chiiuse, 200. 342. 35;. 438. 48/. 
Ilexia of the Brazils, 5. 

Iliee, machine used for husking if, 210. 
liio Jamirot arrival at — description of the scenery 
and lujrliour, 2 Climate of, 14. 

Pivn, materials for repairing the banks, 132. 
ilolmrts, Mr. the Foo-ymcri's communication to 
him, 57. 

Uoherts, Mr. th(‘ Chinese object to his appoint- 
ment of Chief of the Factory, 42. 

Pass's Iniy, 47O. 

Jiussianst two make their appearance in the vici- 
nity of the emhas.sy's quarters, 16I. College 
in China, I6I, «. 
liymxelit Mr. 19. 
li^swick, considered healthy, 24. 

Sa-choo-ya, t illage of, 401. 

Saeri/icct ^HTformwl on entering the canal, 217 
On the lull moon, 20'7* 

Saint Lu, i fort of, 2. 

Saint S<hastin, seenerynn the vicinity of, 4. 
Description of tlie town, 8. Population — con- 
dition of the slaves, 11, 1 nferior to the English 
settlements in Indiii, 12. Trade — arliclc.s of 
living, 13. Soil in the vicinity— irngiilarity 
of the rains— climate — character of the inha- 
bitants, 14. 

Salt, pyramids of, 85. Boats used in conveying 

it, 276. 

Salute of the Chinese, 242. 

Sani-shuu, a spiijit distilled from ne'e, 247. 
Santr-yueu, town of, 231. 

San-kianir-koUt a stream, 383. 

San kwei-keu~kou, the ceremony of, describetl, 
124, n. 

San-shuny hicn, town of, 4()6. 

Sau-soii-kao, a stream, 406. 

Santa Cruz, fort of, 2. 

Seao-yunntr-klto, village of, 267. 

Sedan-chairs of China, 81. 170. 

Sean^-ko-kea, a hamlet, 359. 

Scaou-cltah river, 347* 

Seaou-koo-shan,i{t\ insulated rock, described, 33 1. 
See, signification of, 83. 

See-chou't village of, 273. 

See-ho river, 375. 

Sce-ho-shan hill, 313. 
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See^koo, town of, 81. 

See-lan^r-shan hill, J12. 

See^niv^ hike, 259. 

Se€^ni)i}r-ch(nL\ city of, 258* 

Secrnm^ or Srrnv^y the road to, 20. 

See~i/u-chf)i, town of, 2(31. 

See-yfi^chin-hoi}^ 2(5l. 

See-ya-chow island, 3/3, 

Shnn-ch(H(-khu river, 347* 

Shaii’UtOy 347. 

Sha-koo, a hamlet, 3(30. 

Shan^tuno;^ promontory of, 61. Province of, 
princifial scene of the rebellion, 240. Leave 
the province, 2(31. He-enter it, 2()2. Quit it, 

264. 

Shay-lev i*aou~iay'244. 

Shev-chee-ter, \ illap" of, 2.51. ^ 

Shec-shuri, xilhic:e of, 262. 

Shee-wan-chniy vilhii^e of, 262. 

She4angy signification of, B9» «• 

Sheii-ja-khoy a stream, 265. 

Sheou-ser-an}r, sig'iiilication of, 89, «. 

She-pi, described, J04, «. 2/3. 

Shcfi-shan jn^ \ ilhig:e of, 3 1 0. 

Skin-choH-khOy a stream, .351. 

Shinti-alii-heeHy town of. 7J 1. 

Shinir-ichee, town of, 219- 
Shi-pn-intiy or eij^htcen cataracts, 371. Not so 
dangerous as was supposed, 3/3. One of the 
most difficult, 375. 

Shi-tze-hhn, or four streams, 262. 

Slio-hm-tn/i^y Nillagc of, 360. 

Slioo-chin(rJac)i, anchor off it, 266. 

Shan- poo, 5ilhigeof, 27<t 
S/toucJiU'iiy , l iilagc of, 278. 

Shzvap-piii^y village of, 396 
Shwiy-foon^y village of, 3.95. 

SimuuA iitiy, departure from, 19* Arrival in, 460. 

bail from, 4t)S). 

Sin-cliin-hiHii, town of, 385 
Siti^-ka/f-hirny pagoda and town of, 36l. 
Sifi2;^nflntJ~tseniy village of, 375. 

Sin(r4a-/fn, the Mandarin who received Lord 
Amherst at Honan, 407- 
Sin^-}/urn-liirn , town of, 404. 

.S'iscroor/, 27. 

Slaves of Sr. Sebastian, tlieir treatment and con- 
dition, 11. 

Sol(Itr'\, (diinese, employed in keeping away the 
crowd, 131. Description of some, 137* Ln- 
councjc imjMisition in slj()[>kecpers, 206. How 
lc\i/‘<l, 242. Description of the dress of one 
iescnii>l ng armour, 267. 

Souirrsif, Mr. proceeds in the Lyra, 18. 

Soo-chi Vy town of, ,344. 

S moo/rmni, l aoperor of Java, 3 1 . 

Soo-id-jm. >ul)^tituted in tlie ])laee of To-chong- 
tong, 75 X'isils Loril Amherst — recognizes Sir 
(ieorge Staunton, 88. His rank, ;ind ium 
stv-led, 89. Enters upon the subject of the 


ko-fcii, To, degraded, I93. Censured in 
the IVkiii (lazctlc, 225. 

Sou-i ht)(t-/iK}, city of, zs,". 

Spai/ty state of lier pro\ inccs in South America, 4. 

Spit head, sail from, I Keturii to, 468. 

Stages, erected on the banks of the river for the 
boat to bring to at, 221. 229. 384, n. 

Statuiton, Sirtieorge, dispatches sent to him from 
Anjere, 38. Considered a dangerous per'-on by 
the Cdunese. 47. Joins the squadron, and dc 
putes Mr. Toone to Lord Amherst, 54 En- 
deavours made to dissuade him from accom- 
pan\ing the omhass\-^his ('onduct on the oc- 
casion, 55. His first inteniew witli Lord 
Amherst, 56. Embarks in the \lceste, 58. 
His relative r.ink, and bow designated in 
Chinese, 62- n. His reply to the reipiest of Lord 
Amherst resjieclniL: tln‘ pi'rformance of the ko- 
tou, 78. J h(‘ Mandarins appeal to him re- 
S|>ectmg Lord Macartney s performance of the 
ko-tou, 92, 108. J'hi* Mandarins’ accusation 
of him, 157. I>ord Amlicrst calls hi^ M tious 
attention to tin* .state of alVairs, I (37. (nv(\s 
hi.s del iberati' ojiinion, 168 Mate- compliance 
with the ceremonv to be higblv injurious to the 
Comj)an\’s interest-, 17I. His opinion of thi‘ 
documents containing the de.si ription of tlie 
ceremonies to he olisiried at tlie public au- 
diences, 220, Hi- conference with the judge 
of Pe-che-lct‘, 231. W’itli Chang, 233. Hks 
conversation with the linguist ri‘specting the 
celebration of the Emperor’s hirlli-da\, 347. 

Slclhnghoseh, 19* 

St. George's ('hanuri, 470. 

St. Helena, arriial at and dc.scription of, 40j 
Lea\e it, 468. 

St, Paul's Island, 19. 

Sugar, de-cri))tion of machinery used for making, 
383. 

Sulphur hland, 4/2, 

Sultan of H.uilam, 2X. 

Siml'uwa, i-land of, 26, 

Suu;j-la-fiu, minister, 44, 17“. 

SuiHKat^ots at Canton, their altercation with 
the ('hinesc authorities, 43. its issue, 4v5. 
Communicate the apjiroach of the embassy to 
the govi rmnent of Canton, .54. 

Supplies of pro\ isioiis, tlie Mandarins addressed 
on the sulject of its inadequacy — mode in 
which it is furnished, 135, The inadequacy of, 

194. 

Swnn-che-tze y village of, 306. 

Sze-nn-sze, \illage of, 240. 

Sze-tzt-shan hill, 298 . \ iew from the top, 299 . 

Table Hay, arrival in, 18. 

Tabh Mountain , IH, I9. 

Ta-rha/io-kho, \iUage of, 257* 

Tael, a weight of .silver, 234. 

Taggaly the native language of Ltieonia, 44.5. 



Tauhoy a branch of the Yang-tsc-kiung, 295. 
Tni-'pin^-fooy pagoda of, 311. 

Tai-p^nifJio, a lake stream, 27 1. 

Tai-tsoUy a title, 125, n. 

Tai-tze-Lrr, a rock, 327. 

T(i-/iOii’^f/<ui , a iMuk, 

Ta'-kou-hftii;, bay of, 335. 1’own of, 33G. 

Ta-koOy (d‘, O'l. The Kinbas.sador reaches, 
79. Distance from Tien-siug, 8-1. 

Tal/oxv-frrc, 318. How evpre^sed from the ber- 
ries, 381 

Tangy what, 157> '/■ 

Tanircraug, \illage, 24. 

Tang-huu~tou, village of, 367* 

Tang^\h(tn'/n)U, \illage of, 3()8. 

Tao-taiy{>\ 'rao- >e,tlu' otliceof Ghana', 65, n. 204. 
Tao-tZi\ tein[)le of, 341 Sect of, 354. 

Tartars, theii manner.-, still kept up in China, 
212 . M’Ik'u (‘llgible to employment — Four 
races in China, 23/- 
Ta^tung-c/uti , town of, 320, 321, 

Ta~vr~chu(ingy \illaaeof, 264 
TdiJ-chav, town of, 364. 

Tnif^hu-hiniy town of. 368. 

Ta-\jtUyur Ta-jut, signitication of, 80, n. 

Taij-tn-i iidWy an island, 360 
Tcftcou, (hnastv of, 354 
Tchni, a ( opper » om, 234 
Trho*ii>-i limv, an island, 368. 

T( hoiig’tilHita, signiiication of, 73, n. 

Tchunn-liUy towiujf, 222. 

Tc(i-pliui1 ill the Jlra/ils, j). 11 '1 hat used on 

oceasioii'. of ( cremony, 237, That used by the 
KiiijuTor, 237, V. The ])huit described, 323. 
Tee-cha-ait t’-fn h illnge ot, 252. 

I'ceJciang, town of, 317- 
I'ccn-yr, signili<‘ation of, 121. 

'J'cgarc, monastery of, 443. 

Ti’jcura, excnr-Ion to, 7. 

'Jrwpit, Sec Miatf. 

Tcn~cli Of city ol, 470 

Tonnff, laist India C<»mj»aiiy\s crui'/er, her di- 
spatih and arrival at Fulo-Leat to relieve the 
ereu of the .Aleeste, 4)1. Her return to Da- 
tu\ia, 4."j(». 

Tc-tchdOy town ol, 238. 

'Ttcn^pa-chtty the name of one of llie floodgates, 

271. 

Ticn-srC'^tu, village of, 374. 

Ttni-siu^, distaiue from fa-koo, 84. Descrip- 
tion of the entrance into, 85 Its pojmlation, 
Hti. 'I'he Kmperor's pala< e, (K). Streets ami 
dwellings. 101. Leaxeit, 10.3. Ueturii toil, 
202. Desc ription of the shops and buildings, 
205. Deaxe it, 207. 

Tirn-su~tnv , one ot the Cahiraets, 3/5. 

J'lgrr Tng, 19 - 

Tnipah, the magistrate of 5 his attentions to the 
English, 59 

Tolmtcu^ tiehis of, 211, 2' 9’ -‘H, 254. 


Tong-chang-foOf city of, 250. 

To^chong-tong, the principal minister, 72, 73. 75* 

Tong-choWy toxvn of, arrival at, 138. Quarters 
ap}K:)inted for the embcis.sy, ibid. 146. Descrip- 
tion of the town, 156. Of the suburbs, l63. 
The emba.ssy leaves, 175. Returns to it, 186. 

Tong-koo^ tovx n of, 64. The embassy rcache4>, 

79 - 

Tong-qu(nig‘iang, village of, 212. 

Tong-shouy the name of a tree, 373, n. 

Too lcc-pUy district of, 211. 

Tuonc, Mr. comes on board the Aleeste as the 
bearer of iinportcint documents and communi- 
cations, 54. Js sent to Ta-koo to announoe 
the approach of the Embassador, 62. Its re- 
sult, 04. 

Toovg-koong-tsey the name of a temple, 259* 

Timng-Ung^hicn y town of, 319. 

Tou^ahaug^hoOy lake of, 26O. 

TraclurSy number employed and how paid, 83. 
Refuse to proceed until paid, 130.211.243. 
AH in unifonns, 261. 

Trade of St. Sebastian, 13. 

2 Vac/c to Canton suspended, 45. Re-established, 
ibid. 

Troops al Tien-sing, 85. Some intended to re- 
present tigers, 86. 

TAue^tsuug , \ illage of, the embassy anchors at, 
122. Re])ass it, 201. 

Truing ktm\ a commander in chief, 393, «. 

Tsic?i-r<m, a title, 125, n. 

TiiiigJifu-tzcy temple of, 300. 

Ts}iig-/ieen,io\\’n of, 218. 

Tsing-keea~khoOy anchored at, 242. 

Tsing-liiang-pooy town of, 274. 

Tsing>ki/a~c/tin, x illage of, 318. 

TsiuJiOovgy signiiication of, 84, n. 

Tsi-shooy the varnish-tree, 373, n. 

Tsnce-ifwv!', a game deserilK‘d, 130. 

Tsoiig, or C/toiOig-chi fo~rhin, vilhige of, 267. 

Tsong-ehoii'y eitx of, 220. 

Tsong-tou , or \ iccroy, 358, w. 

Tsoo-shah-ekm y xill;ige of, 317- 

Tsoong-pingy a commander in chief, 393. 

Tso-wang-rl^nr, the title of the second commis- 
sioner, (>2, ft. 

Tung-kiang, a ‘^treani, 396. 

'J'utigy signiiication of, 83. 

I'uug-hoy a ‘.t I earn, 351. 

Tirtig-Jto rixer, .>75. 

J ttitg-jnti-koo, toxxii of, 82. 

'rungJaitg-slian hill, 312. 

Tung-lexv-hirn , town of, 330. 

Tung^quan-hicny town of, 225. 

Tuvg-titigJioo, lake of, 333. 

Ty-pin-shan Island, 473. 

J ati-Iiy Emperor, 338. 

Varnuh-tree, 381. 

Vermillim edict, 422. 
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Vktroy of Canton, his altercation with the super- 
cargoe.s respectint;; tlie seizure of Anioriean 
vessels, 43. Its teriiiiratlon, 45. lli< false 
report to the Kiuperor, 46. I lis interview witli 
the Embassador, 411. Su|)erintends the de- 
parture of the eiubiissy, 421. 

Viceroy of Nankin, 26(1. His meeting with 
Kwauix, 20. His message to Lord Amherst, 
301. ^ 

Viceroy of Pe-che-lee, letter addressed to him, 

62 . 

Wnn^^ one of the military ^landarins, 290. 
fVan^-cliaJigf god of literature, 370. 

V^an^-chun, village of, 347- 
river of, 255. 

IVan-gati^shicn, town of, 360. 

Wan^janJiwi, tow'n of, 331. • 

ii'ang^kiHj a hamlet, 367. 
iVan-niiaOy or temple of Confucius, 338 
fVaJig-sJuhc/irc, \ dlage of, 330. 

Wang-di 'in choo, a temple dedicated to, 345 
lVnng-t(\ the title of the Emperor, 118. 

Wan-lu Emperor, 244. 

Wakh-tmery description of one, 208, 2 If). 
Water^uheel described, 383, 

IVax-bu^ihy 361. 

Wa-yuen^chou, island of, 330. 

Weather, state of, in the gulf of Pe-f hc-lec, b'4. 
Wee^chang-hoo, lake of, 261, 262. 

WekktC‘H'Hn, vilhige of, 248. 

Well e7m reden, cantonments at, 24. 

Wen-ja-klio, village of, 266. 

Whampoa, Lord /Imherst embarks on board the 
Alceste at, 421. 

Wheat, held of, 203, 

Wheel harnnvs, 254. 

Wi-tang, village of, 386. 

Woo-chang-hien, town of, 242. 

Wfjo-chien-chfn, town of, 251. 

Woo- chin, town of, 345. 

11 oo-hoo-shien, 3 1 3 De.scription of, 314. 
Woo-ma-tou rocks, 398. 

Women of Java, 29. Of C hina, 81. Prohibited 
from gazing at the foreigners, iSp, 192, 223, 
288, 353, 382. 'J'heir condition in China, 488. 
Woo^ahn-kyn, town of, 325. 

Woo-tzv, vill.'ige of, 371. 

Wuo-lang, vlilaire of, 3.'0. 


Woo-yuen, ganlens of, 285. Description of, 
286. 

Wun-hho river, its junction with the canal, 2.56, 
258. 

Wy-ya-poo, village of, 279* 

Ya-loii rVver, 473. 

Ya~mun, or hall of ju.stice, 329. 

Yanda, tow^n and pagoda of, 360. 

or Yun-tdn, town of, 1 10. 

Ynng-ltu-ckiiig, town of, 20}). 

Ynngdchihchnan, town of, 268. 

Yang-choo-foo, city of, 27y. 

Yang-lse-kiang v'wi^r, 279. 281. Enter it, 263. 
Widens, 295. Itswidtii four mile^, 308. Ibe 
beautiful scenery round it, 31;. Quit it — an 
account of it, 334. 

Yatig:%hun~chee hill, 320. 

Yno^hoo-fiOy city of, 351. 

Ydloxe tivci, 262. Called Hoang-bo, 268. (’ros** 
it, 268. 

Yefhtze-dfan, a rock, 296. 

Ycw-uang^chae, the title of the third commi*^- 
sioncT, 62, 71, 

V/w, one of the Mandarins ajipointed to conduct 
the einba.ssy, 68. Visits the Embassador on 
board, 71. JI is condui t at yuen-min-yuen, 
184. Leaves the embassy, 238 

Yiu-shan, a rock, 28/. 

Ytn-kou'kho river, 351. 

YindiOy village of, 362. 

Mn-tadiieriy town of, 403. 

Yoo-fnngy or Yoo^fa-vrhy town of, 243. 

Yoio-xvany town of, 265. 

Yuan-cha-kho, pass it, 255. 

Yuen dynasty, 134, n. 

Yueii’jnin^yticn, tiie Emperor’s p.^lace — the Em- 
ba.ssador and commissioners carried there — the 
occurrence.s wirich took jil.icc, 177. The Eni- 
jjcror's remarks upon them, 22a 

Yu'e, Colonel, 20. 

Yun-tsin, vide Yang-soong, 

YuuJw river, 274. 

Yung^ihoOy a tree, 376. 380. 

Yii-scCf or censors, 48^. 

Yu^tieriy the name of the tea used on occasions of 
ceremony, 237. 

Yudungy village of, 373. 

Yu-yingf or Yu-ye, (he fishing-bird, 2/6. 


THE END. 



IMUAVA 


T' ^2, Tor Or^an and Pipe Mountains^ read Organ Pipe ^lountams. 
24, dele ot . 

02, 7 y for T. B. Martin^ read /F. B, Martin, 

7J , 22, for embarkation, read disembarkaltotu 

^'S, Oi f<>** rcquchted^ read ^/eAlr^;^/. 

^9, 3, for Toiig-chooy read Tong- chow. 

14(i, fiutCy for No. 4, read No. 4 -4. 

132, 25 j for wimes, read wishes. 

2i 'b, 21, for Poan^ia, read Paouda. 

v:{5, 5, for Paouda, read Paou ia. 

2*17, 2, for a//?, read W’lM. 

297, 27 > for ^005, read loos. 

30ti, 6, for Kien-poo-^shicn, read Kiang-poo-hien. 

3 13, 10, for }yoo-koo~shicn, read IVoo-hooshu n. 

321, 28, for ground, read scene. 

370, 2, for both, read bath. 

395, 3, for llo-nau, read llo^nau. 

•UX), 10, ior possible, ruivd jyassable . 

4(>C>, 1 1, for dtp, read town. 

40 J, l(i, io\ piodiiccs, read ptodio e. 










